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NOTE  TO   THE  INCREDULOUS 

ONE  is  almost  ashamed  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
hackneyed  truism,  that '  Truth  is  stranger  than 
Fiction ' ;  ,but  I  feel  compelled  to  do  so,  because  I  expect 
that  some  of  those  who  may  honour  me  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  pages  will  be  disposed  to  accuse  me  of 
constructing  a  wildly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible, 
plot.  But,  as  usual,  the  humble  novelist  has  not  only 
refrained  from  going  beyond  the  region  of  fact  and 
actual  occurrence,  but  kept  well  within  the  boundary. 
The  plot  of  this  novel  was  suggested  by  a  news  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  The  Evening  News  of  June 
20,  1906.  I  will  set  down  the  report — which,  of 
course,  suppresses  the  names  of  persons  and  places — 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  may  assure  the  reader  that  I  am  not 
giving  away  the  story  of  the  novel ;  for  my  plot,  though 
suggested  by  an  extraordinary  case  of  resemblance 
in  real  life,  diflFers  considerably  from  the  true  story, 
and  does  not  demand  so  great  an  effort  at  credence  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  as  does  the  actual  occurrence 
which  gave  me  the  idea.    Here  is  the  case  :— 

'In  1889  a  struggling  young  clerk,  who  is  now  a 
wealthy  Parisian  merchant,  married  a  young  woman 
of  great  beauty.  A  few  months  after  the  marriage 
she  eloped  with  another  man,  but  in  April  last  she 
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reappeared  and  begged  her  husband's   forgiveness. 
He  decided  to  take  her  back. 

'Subsequent  inquiries  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
woman  whom  the  merchant  has  taken  for  his  penitent 
wife  is  in  reaUty  her  younger  sister,  who  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her,  and  who,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  her  elder  sister,  posed  as  the  wife  because  she  knew 
the  merchant  had  acquired  wealth. 
^^  '  The  merchant,  however,  has  grown  so  fond  of  the 
"  impostor  "  that  he  intends  seeking  a  divorce  from  his 
real  wife  in  order  that  he  may  marry  her  sister.' 

I  venture  respectfully  to  submit  that  modest  Fiction 
again  is  out-Heroded  by  the  unblushing  audacity  of 
Truth. 
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CHAPTER  I 


*  Eimx 

KIT  I    Kit— tie  !    Where  are  you  ?  I 
*v.      -xx-   ■^**^®  Norton's  father  opened   the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  called  down  the  stairs.    After 
I  f  he  had  shouted  for  about  half  a  dozen  times,  a  clear. 

I  j  Rhnll  voice,  singularly  musical  for  aU  its  shrilhiess. 

floated  up  m  the  response  from  the  room  below. 
^      I  m  here     What  is  it,  father  ? '  cried  the  voice 
*  "^_J  *o»e  01  good-tempered  impatience. 

Mr.  Norton  leant  over  the  balusters,  and,  in  a  lower 
tone,  said  coaxingly — 

'Run  round  to  Bloggs's,  the  grocer's,  will  you,  Kit : 

and  get  a  bottle  of  Scotch— Prime  Old  GlenUvet,  a^ 

.  usual :   you  know  ? '  "»',  «o 

I  'X®®'    ^  know,'  came  up  the  young  voice.    'But 

another  one  ah-eady  I '  ^       » 

'Sure  ajid  there's  six  of  us ! '  retorted  Mr.  Norton 
with  just  mdignation.    '  3e  sharp  now,  there's  a  good 

Norton  went  back  to  the  room.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  t^ll,  weU  made,  and  handsome ;  one  of 
those  men  who  look  younger  than  their  years.  With 
his  flond,  nearly  always  smiling  face,  his  bo' '  eves 
nearly  always  twinkling  with  a  sense  of  hum  his 
dyed  but  plentiful  hair,  his  not  ungraceful  lorm— 
he  stiU  kept  a  waist-and  his  full,  round,  genial  voice, 

,^>t''°S  !f  ^  ^^^"^  ^^  *  *°"«^  of  ^^^  Irish  brogue 
in  It,  Mr.  Norton— he  caUed  himself  De  Courcy  Norton- 
was  what  r.scd  to  be  knou-n  as  '  o,  fine,  handsome  figure 
Ox  a  man.     His  face  was  more  flushed  than  usual  to- 
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night ;  for  he  had  a  party  on ;  and  the  whiskv  had 
ou;ctLlated  freely,  as  Miss  Kittie  had  remarkT^ 

laroZj?T'  °^  ^^"1  "'"*^  siz^not  by  any  means 
S^fU^^  the  smaU  houses  to  be  found  in  that^  portion 
of  Chelsea  which  likes  to  caU  itseU  Kensington   was 

^hot  toddy.    Seated  round  the  table  were  five  guests 

evidently  enjoying  themselves  amazingly.    They  were 

must  bo ,  but  there  was  a  peculiar  likeness  of  tone  to 
each  other ;  for  they  belonged  to  that  now  ahnost 
extinct  rac^the  London  Bohemian 

mre  was  Teddy  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  sensational 
reports  for  the  Daily  Telephone;  next  him  wm  a 

c^^^^f  ^rf  rT°'  ^^°  ^^  *^«  Men's  rXn 
dJirTiV  V  "^^  i"^'  •  *^^'^  ™  ^^"^  Bickers,  the 
dramatic  cntio  who  wrote  one-aot  farces,  which  were 

not  always  produced;  there  was  Percy  Vilom^whose 

^ie^rU'nf /T^"^°  BuppliJ  musicians  S 
f  W  f  i!  ^  *  ^"'^^'^  sentiment  and  thriUing  passion 
that  they  drew  tears  from  drawing-room  audienc^ 

w  n^^*  '"*'*  ^*^  *  bald  head  ;   and  there  ^a 
Herbert  MandeviUe,  fifth-rate  actor,  at  present  out  of 
an  engagement-I  should  say,  '  resting/ 
^iff      "i^  7Tr^^  Bohemian  as  the  rest ;   but  he  was 
Jfferentiated  from  the  others  by  a  certain  refinement 

S»o^  JTf  T\  ^°  '^'  ^*^^^^  ^'  companions  ac- 
^owledged  by  bestowing  on  him  the  nickname  of  the 

fr^H/n  .if^  Zr  *T'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  °f  ^  l^gher  social 
F  DsitK  n  than  themselves,  though  Norton  never  hinted 

As  the   phrase  goes,  he  was  a  person  'of   varied 

l^dTr^r^  ^  '"^"y  ^^*^  '^^^  H«  had  a  re^^ 
KnW«  "^S*  ^T.'  /•'"^^  ^^^^  »^^*ter  farces  than 
Bickers  and  could  play  in  them ;  he  could  knock  off 
a  set  of  verses  as  full  of  tender  sentiment  as  those  of 
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Percy  Vilome ;    and,  what  is  more,  could  supply  the 
accompaniment  to  them,  and  sing  them  ;  for  he  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  the  echo  of  which  had  just  now  come 
up  from  Kittie.    There  was  scarcely  anything  he  could 
not  do,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  with  such 
vaned  accompUshments  he  would  have  been  prosper- 
ous ,  but  the  man  came  of  a  reckless,  improvident  race  • 
he  scarcely  ever  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  was  al- 
ways m  debt,  and,  in  coiisequence,  frequently  compeUed 
to     shoot  the  moou '— that  is,  remove  just  before 
the  rent  was  due,  and  dodge  his  creditors.     Of   his 
past  history  he  n^ver  spoke ;    for  him  sufficient  for 
the  day  was  the  evil— and   the  pleasure— thereof ; 
and  It  only  wanted  the  smallest  slice  of  luck  +o  make 
him  jolly  and  happy  and  full  of  generous  impulses. 
At  such  a  party  as  the  present  one,  with  himself 
as  host,  De  Courcy  Norton  was  at  his  best ;   no  one 
could  tell  a  better  story,  no  one  of  them  could  smg  a 
hther  or  more  tuneful  song ;    he  was  the  soul  of  the 
gathering,  full  of  the  genial  -motion  in  which  his  race 
18  so  neb.  and  as  hospitable  as  the  Ai-ab.    As  he  sank 
mto  his  sc.^  -^nd  refilled  his  pipe.  Bickers  said- 
Touching  the  whisky,  Dook  ?  ' 
•  It's  all  right,'  said  Norton,  with  a  nod  and  a  laugh 
and  a  twmkle  in  his  eyes.     '  Kit's  gone  round  to  Bloggs 
tor  it ;  she  11  brmg  it  sure  enough  ;  for  Bloggs  is  a  con- 
fadmg  soul,  and  I'm  not  in  his  bad  books— a^  yet 
Ive  promised  to  stand   godfather  to  his  lasc  baby. 
It  will  be  here  directly— it's  not  the  baby  I  mean,  it's 
the  whisky  :    Kit's  gone  after  it.' 
.   '  ^ss  Kittie  is  growing  up  into  a  woman,'  said  Vilome. 
bhe  quite  startled  me  when  I  met  her  as  I  came  in  just 
now.    I  hadn't  seen  her  for  some  time.     She  will  make 
you  look  old  at  last,  Dook,  if  you  don't  take  care.' 
^      Yes  ;  Miss  Kittie  is  growing  up  now,'  said  Wilson 
and  It  seems  oaly  the   other  day  she  was  running 
around  all  legs  and  wings.'  ^ 

Kittie's  father  nodded,  as  one  acknowledging  a  com- 
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pUment ;   but  he  did  not  encourage  the  subieot  •  for 
respectful  treatment  of  her  feSm    L™  '  ?   ^"!*^  * 

of  'MiM  '  ^^^  **^  ^®'  ^*^°«*  the  prefix 

it's  mt'^f  i"^tV  ^^  ^^^-    '  ^"«  tl»«  cards.  Bickers  • 

Meanwhile,  Kittie  had  laid  aside  th^  -w^    i. 
middng  and  had  clipped  on  her^V^dtfket     Z 
™  a  shp  of  a  girl.  taU  for  her  age^ihi^^  in  f h« 

fascination  of  wUoh  lil  5?     ?P®:  *''*  '''»™'  ■«<• 
but  in  ita  ooit^^t.t^"'^^  "■  '"  ^^"'^o-. 

We*Sr«„^';^''^,'^'«' •  P""  or*',  would 
^iTe^^^tlSS^^^-t 

eyes  thev  were   nn^  5?^  ui      f^^'     ^^'^^^  wonderful 
gamut  oLmotiom     o?«^   ^  ""^  e^ressing  the  whole 

as  if  it  were  «lwiS«.  i  •    '  J^   audacity  seemed  to  shine 
usually  as  happy  as  a  ^oung  oitSki^  H  a  s^^ 
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meadow;  and,  indeed,  she  very  r-ich  resembled  a 
young  colt  in  her  freedom  of  move^^ent,  her  scom^of 
conventionalities,  her  ignorance  of  the  restraininij  bit 
and  the  pressing  load  of  life. 

She  had  inherited  her  father's  voice,  his  sunn- ,  mer- 
curial disposition  ;  and  with  her  also  sufficient  "for  the 
day  was  the  evil  and  the  pleasure  thereof.  She  was 
her  father's  child  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  baby.  Her  father 
never  spoke  to  her  of  his  past,  and  Kittie  was  in  careless 
Ignorance  of  her  fanuly  history— careless,  because  she 
never  gave  the  matter  a  thought ;  neither  the  past  nor 
the  present  troubled  her,  nor  did  the  future.  Living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  running  into  debt,  bolting  just 
before  quarter  da-  were  as  natural  to  Kittie  as  respecta- 
bility, a  settled  position,  plenty  of  dresses  and  a  liberal 
aUowance  are  to  other  girls  more  fortunately  placed 

She  ran  down  the  stair,  with  its  threadbare  carpet 
and  hideous  unitation  marble  paper,  and,  opening  the 
d<K)i^the  key  was  on  her  fingei>-8he  ran  against  an 
old  man  wh  3  was  just  about  to  knock.    He  was  a  tall 
thm  man  with  a  close-shaven  face  wrinkled  like  a  rail- 
way map ;    his  eyes  shone  and  gUttered  under  thick 
hds,  his  thick  bair  was  snowy  white,  but  his  eyebrows 
were  jet  black.    In  the  shape  of  his  nose,  slightlv 
hooked,  and  m  the  curve  of  his  lips— in  fact,  in  h^ 
features  and  expression,  there  were  those  unmistakable 
mdications  of  the  Jew  which  mark  out  one  of  that 
ancient  and  gifted  race  from  aU  others.    A  Jew  is  always 
a  Jew,  and  looks  it  though  he  clothe  himself  in  broad- 
cloth and  caU  himself  John  Smith,  or  wear  a  kilt  and 
take  to  himself  the  name  of  Rob  Roy  MacGreeor.    It 
IS  as  if  Fate  had  said  to  him,  '  A  Jew  thou  art,  a  Jew 
thou  Shalt  remain ;   and  yea,  aU  men  shall  know  it.' 
You  made  me  jump,  Mr.  Levison ! '  cried  Kittie 
with  a  laugh  as  she  made  way  for  him. 

'  Is  your  father  in  ? '  he  asked. 

•  Yes ;   he's  upstairs,'  she  repUed,  her  eyes  iwink- 
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ling.    'It's  a  party— the  usual  lot     Th«v'r«  i..-:- 
a  good  tim^on^  and  -toriesld  mtp     tJ^?;! 
ran  out  of  whisky,  and  I'm  goinrfor^me.^'^  "' 
Consciously    or   unconsciously   she   mimicked    h«t. 

wonderful  mim  c  and  could  nev^  teU  a  story  ho™  er 
short,  never  relate  anything  or  speak  of  any  on?s^ 
t^in^d^r'^'^*  ^^*^«  tbe^rsonsa/d^V> 

^^^oZt^^^rJ^^-^^l  a^  sli^Hod^t; 
approval  and  as  faint  a  smiS oT^^C'''^  "' 
1 11  go  for  the  whisky.  Miss  Kittle,'  he  said.    '  You're 
gdttmg  too  big  a  girl  to  run  on  erriids-of  thafs^rt 
xea.    Where  do  you  get  it  ? ' 

h.'  ^^  S^^P'?''  ^'^  ^"ie ;   '  and  if  he  looks  as  if 
^e^nt  bill  there-ask  after  the  baby ;  you'll  ge?  it 

She  went  back  to  her  room,  sineine  and  fnnt  „«  *i, 
Jto  agato     iwtly  she  b^IZ^^^L^ 
had  given  LeTiaon  the  key— and  his  sten  ^^tK^ZT^ 
«d  she  called  «,  him  throi!^  thetC  d^r  ^ 
room,  her  mouth  full  o£  pin^  '^      ^  "'  "" 

wiU^'^g.^Xlee'^"',*^-  ^*^"'  '■»  »-  »W 
Levison  hesitated  a  moment ;   then  he  said  in  »,« 

f^'d^°"'*  **4°^.  ^'"  «^  "P'  Miss  Kitty;    I  wanted 

He  took  a  chau:  m  a  comer  of  the  little  room  in  whi^i. 
Norton  wrote  and  Kittie  did  her  needleXk'  mTS 
be  plainly  seen  by  the  plain  deal  table,  splafte^  S 
mk-8tams,  and  the  litter  of  dress  material,  tW^t 
machme   and  other  feminine  requisites.  ^ 

rhe  chair  was  in  quite  the  comer  of  the  room  but 
Mr.  Levison  seated  himself  on  it  without  bS^  it 
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fonnurd,  aad  sat  with  that  statneeque  air  of  patience, 
of  sflrene  immobility,  to  which  only  the  Jew  can  attain. 

Kittie  ran  upstairs  with  the  bottle,  and  her  appear- 
ance was  received  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  at  once 
respectful  and  a£Fectionate.  She  waved  the  bottle 
round  her  head,  then  planked  it  on  the  table  in  front 
of  her  father,  and  stood  with  her  hands  upon  her  hips, 
looking,  with  a  smile,  from  face  to  face. 

•  Hebe  herself  I '  said  Vilome.  *  Hebe  bringing 
nectar  to  the  gods  in  Olympus.  Miss  Kittie,  we  are 
everlastingly  grateful  to  you.    There  is  only  one  other 

thing  you  could  do  to  make  us  perfectly  happy. 

Dook,  may  we  ask  Miss  Kittie  to  be  so  gracious  as  to 
sing  us  a  song,  just  one  song,  now  she's  here  ? ' 

The  toddy  was  telling  upon  him  or  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  make  the  request.  Norton  frowned 
slightly,  and  shook  his  head  ;  but  Kittie  still  continued 
to  smile,  and,  slipping  her  arm  round  her  father's  neck, 
said  coazingly — 

'  I^t  me.  Dad.  I'd  like  to  sing  to  them  :  they  all 
look  so  happy.' 

'  Oh,  well,'  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
•  Only  one  song,  mind !  This  is  a  bachelor  party : 
and  it's  no  place  for  you.  Kit.' 

She  stood  by  his  chair,  laughingly  beat  back  the 
volumes  of  smoke  from  before  her  face,  and  began  to 
sing ;  and  presently  her  father's  face  relaxed  with  a 
smile  of  fond  pride,  and  he  beat  time  with  his  long 
pipe ;  the  others  listened  in  silence  to  the  sweet,  clear, 
confident  voice,  the  voice  of  the  bom  artist;  then' 
when  the  song  was  finished,  burst  into  rapturous  ap- 
plause, with  cries  of  '  Encore  ! '  but  Kittie  shook  her 
head,  crossed  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  swept  them  a 
curtsey,  and,  pausing  at  the  door  to  cry,  *  No,  no ; 
only  one ;    'twas  a  bargain  I '  ran  out  of  the  room! 

The  party  was  not  a  k^te  one ;  for  the  journalists 
had  to  get  back  to  their  newspapw  work ;  and  pre- 
sently they  trooped  away,  shouting  '  Good-night '  to 
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^^W)n  came  up.  ^*  *°  ">*»  room,  and 

''^^r^^^^^^  mind,  nicely 

perhaps  Mr.  I^i^hiT^^^.  "^^  *ob»oooT 
oongtion:   he  was  a  JW   Sil?  ^'  *^  auspidou.' 

^-pnngfrom?    mySv^"^"-    'Whew  did 

f;?i«d  it  deliberaS^:    ^*~4.^*  *  °^'«tte.  and 
dehberate.  ■'^      au  his    movements    were 

woman  vJuir/^^  wh.""*- m^?"  "  «*»^t 
aotrees.  She  .ana  thatS^^r^*™*-  ""eisabom 
oonJd  arrive  at.'  »^ression  whjoh  only  an  artist 

?nd  at  the  wJrd  ^^  ^u*^  ^.^^^  ot  suspicion ; 
frowned.    Levison   rew^ed    hi-     ^  "^^^^  and 
and  went  on  in  the  s^T!?!-?^    °««ette   intently 
who  is  too  Jute  t^^^^V^f  ^»*«  ^»y  of  thTj^ 

'I  dined  with  Po^ett  ^«^  eagerness, 
you  know »    ^^^^^^W'  the  manager  of  the  FoUv 

inching  i^^at^ni""  '°'  ^'^''  «^^  ^^^ton  with 

course  a''m7n\K'l,t-^tv'°°^«  '^^^  Wood;  of 
on  the  look-out  for  ne^«*^^*^^«*t'e«  always  J 
»nan  ;  he  would  rive  sdL^^^'    ^°°^®"  «  a  lil^ral 

lady-who  is  at  Tpffi  ^^S^d^^al^^'r*  ^^-^ 

r    "x«ixig  ,  ae  d  pay  a  fair  salary 
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at  the  beginning,  and,  of  course,  increase  it.  A  splen- 
did ohanoe  for  a  clever  young  girl,  Norton :  say- 
like  Miss  Kittle.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  Norton,  with  a  kind  of  grunt  and 
a  more  decided  frown. 

Levison  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigarette,  and  looked 
at  his  well-made  boots ;  he  was  ^ways  well  dressed 
and  in  an  inconspicuous  fashion. 

'Miss  Kittle  would  make  a  great  success  on  the 
stage ;  I  am  quite'certain  of  that ;  and  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  that  Pockett  would  take  her.' 

*  I  dare  say,'  said  Norton  in  a  low  voice ;  '  but  I 
don't  like  the  idea.    Don't  I  know  what  the  stage  is  ?  ' 

Levison  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'It's  like  most 
thmgs,  my  dear  Norton ;  not  nearly  so  black  as  it's 
painted.  It  is  not  what  it  was;  it  has  changed, 
improved,  very  much  of  recent  years.  You  must 
admit  that.' 

'Do  you  think  you  can  tell  me  anything  about 
it  ? '  demanded  Norton  irritably.  '  Haven't  I  been 
there  ?  I  hate  it ;  and  I  have  reason  to  hate  it.  It's 
bad  enough  for  men,  it  is  unwholesome  enough  for 
them — the  excitement,  th:)  late  hours,  the  devil- 
may-care  nature  it  breeds  in  the  best  of  them.  Go  to 
the  men  at  the  top  of  the  tree  la  the  profession  ;  they'd 
agree  with  me.  WTiy,  chore's  Walton—- he's  always 
regretting,  and  bitterly,  that  he  isn't  a  barrister,  a 
doctor,  anything  but  a  famous  actor ;  and  he  makes 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  is  run  after  by  Society  with 
a  capital  S.  But  the  women— especially  those  who 
are  not  at  the  top  of  the  tree  I  It's  i  dog's  life  for 
them.' 

'Not  for  all,'  said  Levison  quietly.    'Of  course 

where  a  girl  is  amply  provided  for *    He  paused 

significantly.  'If  anything  happened  to  you,  for 
instance,  Norton — ^we  are  all  of  us  mr  ^al—^hat 
would— become  of  Miss  Kittle  ? ' 

Norton  rose  suddenly  and  began  to  pace  the  room  ; 
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nlo:ie^t  ^^'^*^-    ^'^''y  ^«  --«  round 

you  know  that-rm  in  yo,^debK^^^^^         *?^  T^d  .• 
her  to  face  the  muaiV  f  ?^         u    "*  ^  ** '^^^^r  ^e»ve 

and  smothered     'You  dn^'flL     ^, ^o»ce  was  low 

posing ;  you  don't  W  who  ^:i  it*,  f" ''^^  f^" 
Bunk  low  enough  and  OrSi  Vz  '  T?^**  ^  *"*•  ^^e 
kind  of  father  to'h^.  I^  n^^Hli  ^  *^°  *  I^' 
let  her  run  wild  •  IVe  W  t  ""^S*^*^  ^^r  education, 
paused  and  stoiciS^'^!^^"^  ^T^°« '    He 

inaudible  wheHr  waL  aWe  Sf   ^T    ™    *^««* 

'  No,  no  ! '  he  Lid     '  M     ^  if^^^  *«*^- 
better  than  that     Don'f  ^  Tl'  ''*''*^  something 

again.^And  don't  s^roffttVer'T  IS^  «^g' 
fiercely.     '  I  won't  hlt«  Vi,    .J^  ^®''  ^'^  *^^^  almost 

-Oh.  I'm  all  right  Twif  '"^f*  P"*  ^*°  ^^^  *^^- 
I  get  'em  someZes'  •  it Witt^v  T^^^V^^tness. 
And  don't  say  anything  ?o  ^tt'^aS^  it' ^"P^"^' 
momr  loS^lt."^/  ^°'  gloves'tdlod  for  a 

at  Norton?  X  wL  stnH  T^''.^^  ^^™^  "^s 
difficulty.  ^^'^^  P*^®  *°d  breathing  with 

''^fshoSd'l^^.^*?''   '^°^°''  ^«  «»id. 
the  Sldt^'l'd  a  wT^.fr^  ^*^  *  «^«  of 
it  as  they  coZmmlvS^^'u'  '^"f  **^°"* 
table.    Good-night'  *^^  ^^^'^^  ^^-^^g  the 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  rntST  MEETINO 

HER  father  was  at  work  on  a  short  story  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  when  Kittie  opened  the  door 
and  put  in  her  shapely  head  with  its  aureole  of  soft, 
ripplmg  hair. 

'  Busy,  Dad  ? '  she  inquired. 

*  Yes — ^very,'  he  replied  rather  shortly  :  he  always 
had  a  headache  after  one  of  his  bachelor  parties,  and 
he  had  quite  a  big  headache  at  that  moment.  '  What 
is  it?' 

She  came  in,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  her 
arm  round  his  neck. 

'  I  want  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  to-night.  Dad.'  she 
said.     '  May  I  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  said.  '  I've  got  to  do  a  play  at  one  of  the 
theatres,  so  I  can't  take  you.' 

*  "  Nobody  asked  you,  sir,  she  said."  I'm  going 
with  Hagnes  Hevangeline.  Some  one  has  given  her 
a  couple  of  tickets  :  it's  her  night  off,  and  she  wants 
to  give  me  a  treat.  Don't  be  disagreeable.  Dad,  and 
break  her  heart — both  our  hearts.' 

'  I'm  not  disagreeable.  Kit,*  he  said,  leaning  back 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  novel  gravity  bom  of  self- 
reproach.  •  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  going  to  a 
crowded  place  like  the  Exhibition  alone,  or  with  only 
a  servant  girl  to  look  after  you.  The  fact  is,  Kittie, 
you  gad  about  too  much  ;  you  aren't  a  kid  any  longer  ; 
you're  grown  up — ^and — and ' 

*  And  should  behave  as  such,*  finished  Kittie,  mimick- 
ing him  lovingly.     *  Why  are  you  so  particular  ail  at 
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once,  Dad  ?  IVe  bofiri  ««*  ^^.i.  « 
^ores  of  tixnes ,  sh^^'^S  S^ ^  ^^--ngeBne 
And  what  could  happen  to^m!^?  ^^°°  °^  Propriety. 
I  ^hom  be  lost  in  fCr^wrJn  ^''^  ^^'^'^  «"PPo^ 
home  by  a  policeman  «  Td /?  ^T\^  ^  ^^'^ught 
for  weeks  a«d  weeS/ and  te Ve  Z  ,^°  *«ywhie 
that  there  won't  be  anv  ^^T        ^°*  *^®  tickets,  so 

«ouI  has  been  looking  ?oZ^toSt^''^  '^'  P°«'  «ttle 
and- '  K  '^'^aw  to  takmg  me  somewhere ; 

r^ti:^'Von4\^:i'%!-  ^}^  -  gesture  of 
leg  off  a  donkey—-'^        '  ^^'  ^o*^  ^  talk  the  hind- 

t^^^-'^lL^^^^^^^  Dad, 

OTcr  his  work  again  '  lL„f  S  ^is  head,  already  I  .nt 
both  our  sakes^^-fini^^S^^y^'^'^e  «aid  -yes/'  for 
It's  a  ripper ;  and  ^^B^^^Ty  ^  ^^  ^^ght : 
hat,  a  neat  little  t^^^  cri^f  ^'i'^  «°*  »^e^ 
haustrich  "  featherSv^  a^^  *°^  ^^"«  ^th  a 
th. re,  spend  a  long  e;eni^  Z  fu?lf  *^  t^"  °^:*^ 

and  Kittie  tossed  itTp^S^^.^T  ^^*^"^  ^^end, 
ened,  '  Angel  of  a  fathS  r  t^l'^"^  '^  dexterously 
pirouetted  out  of  the  roon,      S?  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^^re,  and 
the  door  closed,  mrsi^uJT''\^^'^^  "P  as 
his  work.  "  ^'8^^  heavily,  then  returned  to 

drS"'!^^a  ZTi^r^lfT^,'  t^'  *°  ^--  ber  new 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  her  5»,^T  "?'  '^^  ^'ause  for 
though  young  £  ie^rs^^^'tl^^'  *^«  Me  servant' 
dom^  and  the  shj^^dlelZh^l'^  ^^^'^^'"'^^  *°d  ^^' 
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very  promising  to  the  youthful  mind,  it  is  very|much 
more  of  a  vast  and  varied  show  than  a  place  of  in- 
struction and  information.  The  two  girls  carefully 
avoided  that  part  of  the  grounds  devoted  to  buildings 
containing  collections  of  more  or  less  useful  objects  and 
to  '  machinery  in  motion,'  and  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  gaily-lit  stalls  displaying  objects  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  classed  as  useful  whatever  else 
they  might  be. 

They  went  to  the  mimic  representation  of  Venice, 
which  occupied  three-parts  of  the  grounds ;  to  the  band- 
stand from  which  floated  celestial  music,  and  to  the 
various  side-shows  which,  more  than  the  brilliantly-lit 
gardens,  the  music  and  the  crowd  which  streamed, 
ebbed,  and  flowed  like  a  living  sea,  fascinated  Hagnes 
Hevangeline  wh  ,  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  ostrich- 
feather,  six  inches  longer  than  any  she  had  yet  seen 
in  the  garden,  and  proud  of  her  companionship  with 
Miss  Kittie,  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

Kittie  also  was  very  happy :  light,  music,  the  stir 
of  a  multitude,  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  were  as 
precious  to  her  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils ;  and 
though  she  walked  demurely  by  the  side  of  Hagnes 
Hevangeline,  her  eyes  were  sparkling,  her  heart  was 
beating  time  to  the  music  V7hich  filled  all  the  air. 

They  had  had  their  shilling  tea,  taking  it  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  and  leaning  back  in  their  chairs  with  the  aiis- 
tocratic  air  which  you  are  entitled  to  assume  after 
such  an  expensive  meal ;  they  had  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  Venice,  and  floated  through — ^appar- 
ently— miles  of  canal  in  a  gondola ;  they  had  seen 
two  or  three  of  the  side-shows,  each  more  wonderful 
than  the  others  ;  and  they  were  now  walldng  with  a 
stream  along  one  of  the  broad  paths  lined  with  booths 
and  stalls,  and  vividly  illuminated  by  countless  electric 
lights. 

'  It's  rather  too  much  of  a  crush,  isn't  it,  Hagnes  ? ' 
said  Kittie — the  little  maidservant  would  have  been 
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came  towards  them.  iC  ^°«  ^^^  *°^  gentleman 
man  very  upright,  imd  ratiif  ^'  °^.™  *°  «WerIy 
the  Jady  waJ^  a  yoC^**'^^*^?*  ^^  ^^^  looking ; 
«aw;hat  they  were  Xt'nd  *^V^*  «^*'»««'  Kitfie 
call  '  swells  '  f they^came  n^^-^iSr'^^^^  -°-W 

He^c^j^ri  ^J^^^^"  ^  '^'  *'^  ^^ 

hair,  the  hluZ^^lZ""^^^ '  •^^'^  ^^re  the  dark 

of  Kittie's  o^^ZToS;trett''?P^'''''ro^^ 
«»  figure ;  this  girl's  verv  wift  •^''''*^®  ^  ^^^e,  but 
general  carriage  so  JoSJ^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  head  and 
strange  feeling!^  aCoslukJ^^^^^  ^*««'«  tha^a 

wondered,  wW^e^e  sta^*"^^,:  T?*  ^^^'  h«'-    She 
^ould  see  her  and  Lf  •  ^l  "^^^^^^^  *^  other  cW 

«te  herself  had  don?rbS  a^h^pT  ^^'^  «^^  ^^^^*^°^  *« 
emerged  from  a  side  walk^^  ^°°^f*  ^^^e  people 
and  the  girl  and  the  eldX'Xi  ""^  ^'^^^^^  *hem  ; 
out  either  of  them  nSfx^^^^  Pf^^  ^y  with- 
companion.  noticmg  Kittie  and  her  humble 

aftefthe^refe^^^^^^^  Kittie  looked 

to  her  sight,  she  sfw^?£  vou^^i^'^'""''"  *^^^«  ^o^t 
handkerchief.  ^  y°"°«  ^^dy  drop  her  pocket 

^^  Wait  there,  I'U  be  back  in  a  moment ! '  she  said  to 

S?'pe^Xin*w41^^^^^^ 

When  she  rose,X5dtrl/itf  "^  '^'  ^andkeS 

disappeared.    Kittie  Iw'^aff  2"°  ?/*  ^^«  g^^l  had 

i^erch,efwasoflace,and:nt^^ron*^-^^^^^^ 
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to  restore  it,  and  she  was  also  seized  by  a  desire,  a 
strange  longing,  to  speak  to  the  girl,  to  hear  her  speak, 
to  discover  whether  in  voice  she  was  as  exact  u  double 
as  she  was  in  face  and  figure  and  movement ;  so  she 
looked  this  way  and  that,  and  thinking  that  she  saw 
them  going  towards  the  broad  walk  she  ran  in  that 
direction. 

But  she  found  that  she  was  mistaken  ;  she  could  not 
see  them  anywhere.  Then  she  remembered  Hagnes, 
and  sought  to  return  to  her  ;  but  in  her  excitement,  in 
the  absorption  of  her  quest,  she  had  forgotten  to  note 
her  way,  and  she  lost  herself.  Very  much  annoyed, 
and  just  a  trifle  anxious,  for  she  knew  that  Hagnes 
would  be  considerably  alarmed,  she  went  down  a  narrow 
path  in  the  direction  which  led  to  the  band  and  the 
centre  of  the  gardens.  She  had  almost  gained  the 
broad  path  again,  when  she  heard  shouting  and  cries 
of  alarm,  and^the  next  moment,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
torrent  T)ouring  from  a  burst  dam,  a  stream  '^f  people 
came  rushing  down  upon  her. 

She  turned  to  fly,  with  some  other  persons  near 
her,  but  the  living  stream  poured  swiftly  down  upon 
her,  and  caught  her  up ;  she  was  carriec.  along  by  it 
for  some  yards,  and  would  have  emerged  with  the 
rest  quite  safely  on  an  open  space,  but  unfortunately 
she  trod  on  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  which  was  a  trifle  too 
long.  She  staggered,  stumbled,  and  would  have  gone 
down ;  but  sud  only  she  saw  some  one  swoop  down 
on  her,  strong  s  clasped  her  roimd  the  waist,  she 
was  lifted  and  mg  out  of  the  human  torrent,  and, 
the  next  moment,  felt  that  she  was  standing  safely 
on  shore,  so  to  speak. 

She  caught  her  breath,  but  she  did  not  cry  out ; 
for  Kittie  was  courage  personified,  and,  as  she  set  her 
hat  straight,  she  looked  up  at  her  preserver,  who  was 
standing  beside  her.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a 
face  that  was  not  only  handsome,  but  with  an  indication 
of  some  quality  in  it,  which,  even  at  that  moment. 
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^.  With  .  toil^S  rf  "Ser"  t  •  ^'^  "**'  •  "^dly 
•  7«y  pleasant  one.       ™*"'y'  »'"<'''  made  his  face 

*o««h.™^„l?^.„™d  Et«e  ,^„tiy.    -But  I 
S*^.r  T-    I  «h<»Jd  ha™  i:^''  *«*•  »d  hadn't 

i  am  sure  you  mxiBt  hTr.*!,  22"  *"  °ot  tnrt  •  but 
"'  do™,  a  mom^„7/^  frightened.  W^'i  you 
fao^  what  you  must  S  Ift.^T''  y°"  breath.  I 
*^'»J'  scrimmage.-  '^^  •'  ^  ™  heen  down  in  a 

Alechanicallv  lfi*#' 
they  had  hee/s^^,''' ^J^  on  the  seat  by  which 

fcefore  him  rather  thouchtfnll?     ;,^  mstead,  he  looked 
*Jone;  she  did  not  exD?Jn  f  ?^?\  ^^^  appeared  to  be 
or  wanted  to  go  in  i^te^f  ^**  ">  ^^^  ^^st  W  Cnds 
•ppeared  to  bl  aW^n^'^*?^  °^  *hem.    Yes    she 
W'  t  "^^^^'  ^^d'to^^i^l.^!  ^«*  g^-«celt  her 
iiave  been  unaccompanied  -^  *  t*  '^^  °"ght  not  to 
fPf  table; '  he  was^Zl;  *^**5he was, in  short,  're? 
^y-    If  any  doubts  1??'  V°'''^^^  that  she  was  l 

h^-er.he^..ed.      ...„,^,^^^ 

••vittie  laughed  in  h      *- 
.^fr-«dunahaS,^,™-^^e^.o.dWe 

-  -"'- oSrand-WLS«J-^ 
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and  will  be  awfully  upset.    I  must  go  and  find  her ! 
Good-bye — and  thank  you  very  ^    ch.' 

As  she  sprang  up  the  little  lace  handkerchief  she 
had  found  slipped  from  her  belt,  and  fluttered  to  the 
ground.  The  young  man  picked  it  up,  and  held  it  in 
his  hand. 

'  One  moment,'  he  said.  *  I  don't  think  I  can  let 
you  go  wandering  about  this  place  alone.  It's  just 
possible  that  the  idiotic  crowd  will  get  into  another 
panic— they  fancied  just  now  that  one  of  the  lions  had 
broken  loose  ! — or  that  you  will  come  to  some  real  harm 
this  time.  You  must  allow  me  to  accompany  you  in 
your  search.  I've  no  doubt  we  shall  find  your  maid  ; 
if  not,  you  must  let  me  take  you  home  to  your  people.' 

*  No,  no  I '  said  Kittie,  looking  up  at  him  as  if  she 
were  aghast  at  the  suggestion.  *  I  could  not  let  you  do 
that.  Dad — I  mean  my  father — would  be  awfully  angry 
if  he  knew  that  I  had  got  into  such  a  scrape  as  this, 
and  lost  Agnes.' 

'Then  we  must  find  Agnes,'  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

Do  you  think  she  was  in  that  crush  ;  what  point  do  you 

think  she  would  make  for  in  the  hope  of  meeting 

'Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  repUed  Kittie  with  a 
Mtle  shrug  of  despair.  'There  is  no  knowing  what 
Hagnes  Hevangeline  '-nsheput  on  the  H's  smilingly— 
would  do  if  she  lost  her  head.  I  expect  she's  half- 
crazed  with  fright  by  this  time.' 

They  were  walking  side  by  side  now ;  and  as  they 
came  mto  the  brighter  light,  the  young  man  looked 
down  at  her  with  a  thoughtful  gravity,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  exceedingly  pretty :  more  than  pretty, 
he  decided  ;  and  that  she  was  as  unembarrassed  as— 
as,  well  a  lady  would  have  been  ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  presence,  and  to  be  completely  en- 
grossed in  her  search  for  Agnes. 

'Do  you  Uke  this  kind  of  place?'  he  inquired. 

bhe  looked  up  at  him  absently.     «  Do  I—  ?     Oh, 
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yes ;   it's  delightful.    The  mn«n   *u    i-  ^ 

people.  andiSlSietiinS^r^"'  *S^„^*«.  ,^<i  the 

^  '  I  suppose  I  ou^X^  '?^   ^-i^*.^?  ^ ' 
strange  smile.         »"    ««  »y  yes,   he  rephed  with  s 

Kittie  regarded  him  with  slmi,^  -  .-- 

means  you  don't  IThe^th^^t  *'^™«-      ^^hat 

'  Upon  my  word  I  don°f  Z^  ^i  ^^^  °°°»®  ? ' 

to  be'Sj  alone^LSn     ^H '/  '"^P^f '    ^  ^PP«» 
be  alone  in  Lonto  ^d«^f  *  S*^  ^^^  happens  to 

Herwondei^eZ^tSni^r*^-'/  ^^  P^'"'^' 
should  think  so.^CS^Hn**' ^  ^•^«-     'Yes;   I 
in  London  I    Do  you^ean  ^"^  '^J?^^  **>  *>«  »Jo°* 

any  fiiends,  any  Stio^ '*:hrask^*  T  ?"7^'^'* 
aroused.  "^®  asxed,  her  mterest 

of  relation  and  SSs  « ■         **''  ""*''«"•  •">  «""» 

without  relations  isn^J^^'  to  think  of  it,  to  be 

I'm  getting  a  K"ueS.-^^^'«^8°«'    I  thinl. 

Im  not  surprised,'  he  saiH      '  ^^'      v 
hunt  for  some  time.    Do  vm   lA,    "^Vf^.^o  on  the 
be  better  for  us  if  we  Ra?  J^    ^?'^;  ^  **^^  »*  would 
kept  a  look-out  ^^%^*  1^  **,*^^  **^^«  ^«'«  ^^d 
here.'  *   ''^^  ^*°  ^'^^e'  »  lot  of  ground  from 

fo^:^  at>:^  t^:^^,  ^t  ^ «??'  -<^  w 

her  slim  fingers   whS^^«i!i  t  ^^^  ^'^  **^®  table  with 
the  various^pShT^ft^^P*  ^^'  ^'^^^^^  *yes  on 
waiter,  and  qv^^yo^rJT^  man  beckoned  to  a 
'  Oh,  it's  verv  kinS^  *     ^P  ^'"P^  **^  ^o^ee. 

•wwd  him,  she  said-     >*  she  had  suddenly  remem- 
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'  Need  you  wait  ?  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  Agnes  (di- 
rectly ;  she  wouldn't  dream  of  going  home  without  me. 
Please  don't  wait  I  ■ 

'  I  hope  you  will  let  me  stay  with  you  until  you  have 
found  your  maid,'  he  said.  '  I  shouldn't  like  to  leave 
you  in  this  place  alone.  By  the  way, '  he  smiled  faintly, 
*  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  am  quite  a  capable— and 
respectable — guardian  ?  My  name  is  Lashmore.' 
He  paused  and  waited,  and,  her  attention  arrested 
by  the  pause,  Kittie  turned  to  him. 

'My  name- — ,'  she  began  ;  then  she  stopped,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  colour  rose  to  her  face  :  and  at 
that  moment  the  young  man  knew  that  she  was  not 
merely  pretty,  but  that  she  was  beautiful.  '  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  tell  you  my  name,'  she  said,  her  eyes 
meeting  his  frankly  and  pleadingly.  *  No  ;  I  don't 
want  you  to  know.  I  know  it  isn't  right  to  be  hero 
alone,  sitting  here  with  you ;  father  would  be  very 
angry,  if  he  knew  it.' 

*  Then  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  shall  know  it 
from  me,'  he  said  very  quietly,  but  with  a  genuineness 
so  evident  that  Kittie  gave  a  nod  and  breathed  a  little 
sigh  of  relief.  He  nodded  in  response.  '  I  will  give 
you  a  promise  if  you  like,  that  I  will  not  only  never 
mention  my  meeting  you  this  evening,  but,  if  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  you  again ' 

I  That's  not  likely,'  put  in  Kittie. 

*  I  win  not  even  remind  you  of  it.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Kittie  ;  '  that's  very 
nice  of  you.  And,'  she  laughed,  'I'll  promise  tho 
same.' 

He  returned  her  laugh  just  as  he  returned  her  little 
nod. 

*  And,  just  to  show  you  what  an  honest  Injun  I  am, 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  your  name,  though  Tmust 
confess,'  he  added  slowlv,  and  with  a  little  touch 'of 
colour  in  his  face  this  time,  'I  should  like  to  know  it.' 

Kittie  might  have  told  him  ;  for  there  was  something 
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and  sprang  to  her  feet,  exoSmSf!!  °^  '^^  ««^*°t. 
bye  and  thank  yo^^  much  l"  "  ^^'^  ^    ^- 

obu^:i':!:^c*;te  tkir'^  r^  ™  ^^'^  --^ 

second,  raising  his  hat  V*  £  ^^^  ^^^^  it  for  a 
over  her  shoulder  and  «S^  1^,*"^*^' «*»«  looked 
seriously-  '   *°'*   ****^   balf-laughingly,   half- 

Hef^ aJd^'^^hS^f ''  ^'  ?«Po«ded  with  a  nod 
the  girl  with  tL^rict  te^^  '*?  t'**''  *«d  ioS 
they  did  not  turn  roTd  !^d  iL^t*°^u^^  °°««^  that 
they  would  have  doneTh.^il  ^  ""  ^  direction,  as 
to  the  other  gi^l  about  WmT?°'°^*^°^^^«P«^^» 
musingly,  when  he  sudde^y  rfZZZJ^^  *^*y' 
handkerchief;   and  ho  ^fw  [tTZ^^  *^f  P^^«^ 
took  a  step  or  two  afterVhl    •  T^  ^^  P^^^et,  and 
him  thathe  woulTso  to  '  S^  ^^^'  »>"*  it  occurred  to 
betraying  her  confidence^  H^^.'^^^  *^«  P^^°^«e. 
fcally  turned  the  hanSkerclff  '*°PP^' *°d  ^echan: 
hght  was  very  str^Twhere^h^^^^^^^  w  ^  ^^^"'^ '   *^« 
name  marked  on  the  da^tTr.,-         T"^'  *°^  ^«  «aw  a 
and  could  j^  it  qutlSr'  ""'"°  ^^  ^-' 

a  s4^^"'  E^L^^tt^"'  ^^  -^^  *«  ^-^^  With 

breJt';;^tt?tKS^^^^^         ^"^  P"*  it  in  his 
elowly  towards'theTxft     M^^l  'T,f?*^'  ^^^  ^««t 
^  noticed,  all  his  Lvt^^t^^^i^^f  <l^<^^  ^Je, 
were  marked  by  a  freeHnm^*  i-  '  i.^^^**®'**^  O'  quick 
experienced  than  ST^I  t*''  ^^?^  *°  ^'^^  'nore' 
young  man  had  morSTn  k     T  "^^^^ted  that  the 
limited  one  of  a  SnTife 'X'',  \^T  ^^'^^  *^« 
gentleman  and  somewhat  otanrt^lt;tut°?^er: 
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was  that  indefinable  air  of  the  wilds  and  the  woods 
about  him  ;  and  for  one  so  young,  there  was  a  touch 
of  sadness  and  gravity  in  the  eyes,  of  suggestion,  of 
resolution  and  finnness  in  the  set  of  the  lips  and  the 
chin  that  were  somewhat  remarkable. 

As  he  rose  from  the  seat,  a  man,  who  was  sitting  at 
a  table  at  some  little  distance  behind  the  young  fellow, 
rose  also,  and  followed  slowly  in  his  footsteps.  Lash- 
more  paused  at  the  gate,  the  man  stopped  also, 
and  still  behind  him  at  a  little  distance ;  and  when 
Lashmore  sauntered  on  again,  the  man  sauntered  on 
likewise.  Traversing  a  part  of  what  has  been  im-> 
politely  called  the  howling  wilderness  of  Kensington, 
Lashmore  reached  one  of  the  quiet  streets  in  Chelsea. 

He  stopped  before  an  old  house,  the  windows  of 
which  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  life,  and  opening  the 
door  with  a  latchkey  passed  in.  A  minute  or  two 
afterwards  the  man  who  had  followed  him  in  the 
ga:  ns  came  down  the  street.  He  was  walking  a 
shac  more  quickly  now ;  and,  as  he  passed  under  the 
light  of  one  of  the  lamps,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Kittie's  friend,  Mr.  Levison. 
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jnd.  little  old  i^8^!^ii^5^«l««°d  floor  opened, 
^e  old  man  w«^4%  but  rif  k«  ^^^^  ^o  ^  in 
the  garb  of  a  butler    he  W  w    I '  V^^^^^  ^^^^^ed  in 
father,  and  LashSore  c^  ^^'^  **"i^*"  *<>  ^^tmore's 
ba«k  as^  he  could  r^^emW  I^r,?^'  ^°'»>««  «  f« 


-  -—J   w 

but  of  eympnthv  Md  TILj  '^*  ™P*°*  ""d  affection 
upon  id  /omi^  STT"  '•  *^>  ^y™  d^" 
monaed  with  the™  e  «^"Mion  whioh  h«. 

Yes ;     I've   irot    ba^lr     !?«. '      , 

seating  himself  in  the  amchai^^?L^^'^.  ^hmore. 
{JM  boots;  but  with  A  i'^^«"^"»g  to  unlace 
Forbes  went  doCon  hl^T"""^  '^^^  «»e,  sir^ 
boote  for  slip^r        ^  ^"^^^  *°d  exchanged  the 

tluLXefth^n^'^L^^^.f  ^«^ore,  with  some- 

mentofaCrvice      .lv^^n^1?°*5P^ 

fine  show.'  ^  ve  been  to  the  Exhibition  :  it's  a 

said'fe/^i,"  S'"X2  itr-y  lord^Master  Harry  ' 

table, and setachair&^^frn'^H  T'^^boutl; 
you^please,  take  vo,!^  Il?f  ?/_*  ^.^  of  cutlets.     '  Will 
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«   *  ^^  *^°°'*  "y  *^*.  ■"'.'  munnured  the  old  num. 
Time  ii  a  wonderful  healer— my  lo— Master  Harrv 
wonderfuL'  ^ 

•  So  I've  heard,  Forbes,'  said  the  young  man  ;  '  but 
one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in  oopy-book  headings 
when  one  has  had  such  a  blow  as  mine.'  His  face 
darkened,  but  he  cleared  it  as  if  with  an  effort,  and 
went  on  ahnost  lightly.  *  I  had  an  adventure  to-night, 
Forbes.    Behold  in  me  a  hero  of  romance  I ' 

^^  *^^»y  ^«ro  a  hero,  Master  Harry,'  quavered 
foroes. 

•  In  your  ey^t,,  you  old  goose  !  No ;  but  seriously  : 
some  idiots  took  it  into  their  heads  that  one  of  the  per- 
formmg  lions  had  escaped,  and  they  got  up  a  panic, 
and  made  a  stampede  of  it.  A  young  girl  was  caught 
up  m  the  midst  of  them,  stumbled,  and  would  have 
gone  under,  and  been  trampled  by  their  hoofs  ;  but  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  grab  her  in  time,  and— WeU,  that's 
the  wholeof  the  adventure,  Forbes.  Splendid  cutlets 
these.  What  a  cook  you  are !— An  awfully  pretty 
girl ;  more  than  pretty,'  he  went  on,  rather  to  himself 

.  o  ?/vi  '  ^"*  *^®  °^^  ^^  ^*8  listening  intently. 
Soft  black  hair,  deep  grey  eyes ;  almost  violet  at 
tames,  you  know  ?  I  beUeve  it's  what  they  caU  an 
insh  face.  She  had  a  sweet  and  pleasant  voice  too ; 
one  of    hose  voices  that  linger  in  your  memory.' 

A  lady  ? '  inquired  the  old  man  with  a  touch  of 
apprehension. 

'  Oh  yes,'  repUed  Lashmore.  '  A  lady,  though  she 
was  aU  alone  when  I  played  Perseus  :  she  had  lost  her 
maid,  and  I  took  charge  of  her  untU  the  girl  was  found. 
She  wou^dn  t  teU  me  her  name ;  but  I  discovered  it 
for  myself.    It  was ' 

He  pulled  up  suddenly  and  coloured.  *  By  Gcorce ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  with  slight  remorse  and  annoyance.  '  I 
promised  hftr  that  I  would  not  teU  any  one.  Well,  I 
haven  t  told  you  much,  Forbes,  have  I  ?  What  I 
have  told  you  you'U  forget,  eh  ?  ' 
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l^" '    Oh,  red ,■  reDli«^  T    I    ""^  or  red  ?  • 
The  old  butte  deftrtlir^""'  «l«ently. 
opd  poured  out  a  gC  ^  ??l'^'»"y  drew  the  cork 
gtooBd  ,H  the  bolr.-    ^'"''«'  '"Ok  »  drink!  S^ 

iere^Won*^*','?'  £'^';  ''^  -<>.     "Now  loot 
W  hi.  hand^t  hfa  ?oi  "":?  ^'>ifo«5'foA^ 

^^'t-^ttrh^^/itS^aCeM^i^ 

fe»ue.doo.top-^„~^.^«^. 
We^o.tt;?;f  ^-.t-^^Ha^^  X  happened  to 

guVe  houghTth^wiSC  4'^d^  ""-l  W  that 
toiow  that  you'd  give  mt,  th^       i  ^  ^^^  *Junt  I  don'f 

tnat  s  ibout  what  I'm  dnin„     ?    . '     ^on  my  Woprf 
BH«^t :  h  fl'''»'»d''rtlt'?„i  y»V  don't  seem^"^ 
-CTJ^'ii'th--S'^^^^^^^ 
o.dC.'^'— it  again.  Ma.te.Ha„,,'p,eaded  the 

•  Seems^trme  thTof^*"*'  '^  «P«  drawn  straight 
be  forme.    I'vegot  toZj  8o  °™^  ",  the  betterKu- 

to  the  tune ;  but^a pt^uTZZl^^^'ir"'*-^ 

''"Ppo^iflS^o^'^tyWkFatehLliifi/ 
do;^  under  it  lite  ma^y  a  titr*'^»'«'»ldhaveg^e 

'•"gb^^.l^  ^*oPPed  awkwaX;  J'^^ 
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•  Yes ;  I  come  of  a  good  race.  I  have  got  its  blood 
in  my  veins,  though  I've  no  right  to  bear  its  name ; 
there'p  something  in  that.  But,  all  the  same,  I  should 
haro  g.:>nc  down  under  it  if  I  had  realized  it  all  of  a 
suiaen.  Think  of  it,  Forbes !  To  be  brought  up  in 
wL  it  13  called  tne  lap  of  luxury,  to  pride  yourself  upon 
r  tht  iM*--  that  Tou  are  the  heir  to  a  fine  old  title,  the 
;  son  of  an  eari,  to  be  allowed  to  swagger  over  it,  if'you 
were  inclined  to  swagger ' 

'  You  never  swaggered,  my  lord— Master  Harrv  ' 
murmured  Forbes. 

'To  be  permitted  to  call  yourself  a  lord,  a  viscount  • 
to  be  as  happy  as  the  day,  in  the  belief  that  the  world 
was  made  for  you  ;  and  then  to  be  brought  back  from 
a  spree  on  the  veldt,  just  in  time  to  see  your  father  die 
and  to  learn  from  his  own  lips  that,  because  he  had 
failed   to  go  through  the    marriage    ceremony  with 
your  mother,  you  were  no  lord  at  all,  no  heir  to  an  eari- 
dom,  had  no  right  to  any  name  whatever.    In  short, 
that  you  are  a  kind  of  thmg  which  men  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  and  enjoy  pitying ;   a  man  with  a  stain 
upon  him  from  his  birth,  a  man  no  girl  would  marry  • 
an  outcast,  a  pariah.    How  does  it  sound,  Forbes  «    I 
say  It  to  myself  fifty  times  a  day— and  curse  myself  for 
saying  it-for  I'm  resolved  to  face  the  music.    No  • 
that  s  not  the  way  to  put  it ;  for,  come  to  think  of  it  I 
haveat  faced  the  music.    I've  hidden  myself  under 
one  of  my  poor  mother's  names  ;  I've  slunk  away  like 
a  hound  that's   been  badly  whipped ;  and  but  for 
you  you  foohsh  old  man,  I  haven't  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  he  wiped  them 
away  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  steadied  it  to  fill  the 
young  man's  glass. 

•  Thank  you,  Forbes.  Yes  ;  I'U  drink  your  wine,  as 
I  ye  taken  shelter  under  your  roof,  and  received  your 
friendship  and  sympathy— gratefully.' 

•Don't,   my   lord— sir ! '   pleaded   the    old    man 
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shouldn't  ha^  ho,^^  whlS  7\*^°  ***^«  **>  ^^ 
receiving  you.'  "» which  to  have  the  honour  c 

truT?d^^  It' 

him  speak  of  her  goodness-^'        '     "*  ^""^  ^^^' 

gooSss,^t:s^ur,n:^^'-;s"  -  ^'^^ 

wasn't  her  fault-if  St  f lil  ^^^  °^^  '^^-     '  K 

His  lordship,  your  father   s^^.™  ^'^  ^^**^^'  «de. 

and  a  mastSf^.    He  mS  h^' I^    u-  ^^^^"^^  man 

abroad,  and  he  feUin^teJt^'^'  ^^^^  ^0^^^'. 

did,  when  they  fell  in  tove  a't  aU  *^f  ^erndales  always 

madly,  Master  Ham.     Thl!   '  "^^^  ^^^  might  call 

people  and  with  his7rds2^^?o  T  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^er 

how  things  i^ach  the  s3s' Ll]'''>'*'"^ry^"  ^°^ 

people  being  set  on^X^l    *»*"' «r-and  the  young 

so  ^ul  afdIniteS  ?W  '  *°^  ^'  lordship  beinf 
away  some  tim^r^S  when  Ln^f  T^'  ^^^  ^^^ 
title,  and  returned  to  E^^n/  ^^t^^"*  ^^'^^  mto  the 
ter  ladyship  ™m*:^^!^^^fJ7»>ody  thought  that 

She  was  so  good   mTwri^'  ^^  ^^^  «*^«r  ^^dy. 
that  no  one  s^^J^^uIT'  '°  '™*  ^^^  gentle, 
and  the  mistr^He^rT^^"  ^^  V'^*^°™'  "^^  ^^'^ 
languished  away,  aid  S^         ^°°*  ^"^  "^«««>  and 

board'^r'aTomir  ^A^'  '.^  "^^^  *«  *^«  ^^^e- 
*  We  all  f  i,^    u7  .'  ^®°  "®  ^ent  on— 

wrong  he  had  done  you  mv7o^  Vw'  "  ""^  *^^ 
upon  han,  and  ahorteSiS  me  Hif  T'.lP'^y^g 
unw  he  was  on  hfa  own  tattbod^'''"  "''  ^''"»' 

w«  a  giK^Lwtre  »dVtlT  "^^  '  -y  «--« 
me  doubly  in  keepiM  me  ■?;       ^''  ■'  """^  •»»  monged 

^ouid  n^.  wrs-TT^h^^^^-rwoS 


e  f&mily ; 
to  retire, 
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as  his  legitimate  son,  and  let  me  think  mvself 
I^rd^Heronford-But  I  won't  think  l.^  oT'^, 

•  No,  no,  my  lord,'  said  Forbes—'  I  mean  Mn«f^, 
■  Hairy.  There's  the  same  bloodT^our^Ss^?!' 
I   you're  every  inch  a  Hemdale '  vems— why, 

eh'  Firbe?2*''«!!f  r''  P^°^*«^' *«»  ^  ^  *  "on's  skin, 
en,  jiorbes  /  said  Lashmore  bitterly.  Then  seeina 
that  he  hurt  the  old  man  h«  l^Jri  o  u  /"®°  °eemg 
caressingly.  '  WeU.  wTsay^o  !»  St  if  Jl^rC 
though  the  question  stiU  reLiT^^t  am  itilf ' 
Here  1  am  strong  as  a  mule,  and  abouTas  Sioranr-I 
mean,  so  far  as  knowmg  anythme  tlmt  31  LtJ 

— ^just  because  he  nurq^H  Iii-t«  ^v,  ""**"  ""  ^s  luck 
IVe  got  five  hu^^"^^^,"  Z^^'  7f  »  ^by  ! 
of  it's  gone,  of  com,?;  Md  Fv^  goVStaL^ '  ""?* 

savmgs.    Chateau  Margaux,  you  old  villain  I     T  w, 

asseSrS' ol7m  rl;;^'','  ^-y,  certainly,' 
'Here's your pk»  SwoT^*^  "^^  deprecatingly. 
tobacco.'  ^'  ^    ™~^  °'®"'''  su^-and  here's  the 

alett^'SCtd  t°:,?f  mantelshelf,  he  touched 
apology  S  t^^^r^r^  "  ""  '"*'■  *  '  ^'-  ^-^  '  ■  <" 
heJs'allS.  ^RZ'^tl^f-^'*-'   Harry-but 

I  meant  U>  give  "  to  y^u^^t^'tT:?  ''"• 
supper,  but  vnnr  i^rrilvT-  ,**^^^v  you  d  finished  your 
of  my  he^d.'        lordship  s  conversation  drove  it  out 
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from  an  o  d^^d  o£  ll^ CT' ?^**' =»"y-  !*'» 
least,  they  used  t^to  ve^  w^?^  7°"  ''""er ;  at 
It  was  before  your  time^terXli"*?*y°-"'"»''ed. 
that  Sir  Tal^t  sSTkewT^f^  =,*";? '*'"''«ent 
father ;  for  he  has  ™  S  to  „„  ""^  '"Ihig  for  your 
Hony,  to  ask  il  1^       „C;"^°"'^«»'"«<»r 

'  That  is  verv  kinrt^/i,-    T^.  ^'^  »«• 
?lly  «  he  dSt  bfow  ^'b^^i  J-^»«> ;  •  e»peoi. 

hreS^o^^iT^,^-""'  -  0?  ^"'S^r-h^ 

.orMr>ttU't:''^l^^'«-t-    No.  my 

thatlamawareof >^  h;  Jl  ^™  °/,™'  »«'  him 

young  f eUow  with  surprise    f«,F'^'  "^  1°°^^  »*  the 
deeply,  and  was  sSli  SL^^^"^  ^  ""'""^ 

Lyndhurat !    What  L  JT     S"  ^'"a^ement. 
InstinctiTely  his  hand  ^.tT'^^"^  coincidence  1 
where  the  tLrh^SfereUef^^?'?'  '*.'"^»  P<>°het 
take  it  out,  a^d  he  smoW  hi'^n^?"..^"*  "«  <hd  not 
a  minute ;  then  he  said—       ^^     ^""^  ^°'  «<"«« 

-d^yj'po^-derf^;':^^'.  1i.f°-*";'    Ho 

»ya  he  ia  retu;,5^S&l,    r1^5*'^™'«>' 
morrow;    so  vou'U  h»™T,       -f'  ™P'ey  Court,  to- 

yo»  goiilg  to  r^,  F^^  f-  ^'^  «'''«•    What  are 

These  are  just  the  todToZle T*!"  ''?  ^O"" 
They  were  lay  equa™  and  I^'i  ™"'  '°  ""''<'• 
»ferior  thatVoneJf  tir' ^.S^lf^X*^^ 
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man  made  a  gesture  of  piteous  entreaty.  '  All  right, 
Forbes  ;  I  won't  harrow  your  feelings  any  more.  But 
I  don't  want  to  know  these  people,  to  meet  them. 
You  must  write  and  say— that  I  have  left  England, 
which  may  be  true  before  they  get  you:  letter,  and 
that  you  don't  know  my  address.' 

'  Yes,  Master  Harry,'  said  Forbes,  as  he  cleared  the 
table. 

Lashmore  smoked  steadily,  his  brows  knit ;  he  was 
still  impressed  by  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence. 

'  Has  this  Sir  Talbot  Lyndhurst  any  family  ? '  he 
asked  casually. 

'  Yes,  Master  Harry ;  one  daughter — I  forget  her 
name.  No  ;  it's  come  back  to  me.  It's  Eva.'  Lash- 
more drew  a  long  breath.  '  Sir  Talbot's  a  widower  ; 
her  ladyship  died  some  years  ago,  and  Miss  Eva  is  their 
only  child.  I  was  at  the  Court  years  ago,  Master  Harry, 
valeting  his  lordship,  your  father  ;  that  was  before  you 
were  bom.' 

'  Then  this  daughter,  this  Miss  Eva,  must  be  older 
than  I  am  ?  '  said  Lashmore  quickly,  and  with  a  sense 
ofMisappointment ;  but  Forbeo's  reply  dispelled  it.' 
';  /  No,  Master  Harry  ;  she  was  bom  some  years  after 
her  parents'  marriage  ;  she  must  be  about  your  own 
age ;   no,  a  little  younger.' 

Lashmore  nodded ;  and  when  Forbes  went  out  of 
the  room  with  the  tray,  the  young  man  took  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  and  looked  at  the  name 
daintily  marked  on  it. 

*  Yes ;  it's  the  same  name  right  enough,'  he  said. 
*  Eva  Ljoidhurst.' 


ill 


CHAPTEK  IV 

THE  OTHEB  QlJtL 

THE  girl  vho  j^ 
,   ,     Wanoe  to  Kitti^  Sz  *°  extraordinary  !««««, 

hursts      r%^     T  P""©  of  manvffPno,.„*-       •'-    P*^^ 
«"oi,H,      j^ijQ  eg^x^  .         ,      "J^6®"erationsofl,im/* 

tile  strictest  e?oSv  h  JJ  "'^^/'^^  ^^ir,  Sir  TaJbot  l 
ages ;  but  no  sonS'i?^  ^^'^  <>«  some  of  thl      '  ^^ 
pronertv^     ^  ^^  ^en  bom  tn  i7        *^®  ^^ort- 
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i  this  ;  and  Eva  went  to  him,  and  gave  him  her  morning 

ikiss. 

'  Three  letters  for  me ;  what  a  budget  I '  she  said 
brightly.  '  And  two  oi  them  bills.  Madame  Cerise 
wants  her  money :  can  I  have  it,  father  ? ' 

Sir  Talbot  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  account, 
and  his  'ace  fell  as  he  saw  the  total ;  and  with  reason, 
for  Madi.<ne  Cerise's  totals  are  formidable  thkigs  ;  but 
he  suppressed  a  sigh  that  threatened  to  be  a  groan, 
and  said  with  assumed  indifference — 

*  Certainly,  my  dear.' 

'  And  you  may  as  well  give  me  the  money  for  this 
other  one,  the  furrier's.' 

Sir  Talbot  nodded,  and  pecked  at  a  piece  of  toast 
nervously. 

*  The  other  letter,  the  real  one,  is  from  Aunt  Lucy,' 
said  Eva.  '  Quite  a  long  one.  She  has  had — I  can't 
read  the  word,  it's  "  neu  "  something  or  other ;  and  she 
is  back  at  Eaton  Square ;  and  she  wants  me  to  go  and 
see  her ' 

Sir  Talbot  looked  up  quickly,  as  the  shadow  of  new 
dresses  came  over  him. 

'You  have  just  been  up  to  town ' 

*  I  know,  dear.  And,  of  course,  I  could  not  go  up 
again.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you.  My  visit 
to  Aunt  Lucy  can  wait.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  all 
about  a  young  man  she  has  met.'  She  laughed.  '  All 
Aunt  Lucy's  new  friends  are  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  she  has  ever  known.— Oh,  father,  she  says, 
could  you  ask  him  down  here :  she  says  for  "  the 
shooting,"  but  evidently  remembered  that  there  is  no 
shooting  in  the  summer,  and  has  changed  it  to  "  the 
fishing." ' 

Sir  Talbot  fidgeted  in  his  chair  and  frowr  d.  Few 
vMitors  came  to  the  Court,  because  visitors  meant 
additional  servants,  and  an  increase  of  the  household 
expenses. 

'  Listen,  dear,'  Eva  laughed  again.    *  She  says—"  He 
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w  the  moBt  interesting  and  amusing  of  men.    And  so 

tT"'  A^^"^  ^^^^^''  ^  ^*>^'  »  ^old  of  cleVeryoun^ 
Z^n^^  ""  exoeptionaUy  clever  and  brilCtf  ^d 
remarkably  good-looking  too  "  '  ^^ 

im't^on."  '*•'  ~*^  '^  ^'*^*>°*'  -^*^  -P'-ed 
•  She  hasn't  said  yet,'  repUed  Eva.  returning  to  the 

wL^^  ""^  *^^  '^T*y  «°~^^«i  ietter^he  *a^ 
Sa  ?  ^  ""^"i*'^"  *^*  •  ^'^d  will  probably  ha^ 
^h  hll^? -"^  ••  yo'^ tnow AuntLucy'selu/veSi7 
—Oh,  here  it  is.    His  name  is—reaUy.  aunt's  writina 

V^X  t  5  •!?*  ^""^  ^  °°ff^  °«P'  and  gazed  over 
^miir^r^  *  '??^"J^  interest  and  a  certeinTmblr! 
^ZJtA-  T'  f  ^''^  ^°°^«*  '^P'  ^«  lowered  his  eyes. 
Accordu^  to  Aunt  Lucy,  he  is  quite  a  paragon  aS 
somethmg  of  a  hero  of  romance,'  she  went?n  sSg^ 

S?^!^  7  w  "«^*  *^**  barristers  were  not  peniitted 
^m7nft'^^'  ^^'^/rPelled  by  legal  etiquet^o"^ 

W^lT^-  ^     ^'^^mI  "^^^  °*°  «*^«  'nean,  father  ?  ' 
answer^^'    '^"    ^""    °"    *^«    P^^*-'    Si^    Talbot 

mJ.as ;  but  g^r  "^^  *"  ^°°"^'  "^^*  y<^-  *--* 

•Tri^^'/i?^'®  *^.T'  ^"^  '^"*'**  ™ore  of  it,'  said  Eva 
i^l\^^.  Tf  «^*rniing  of  human  beings  •   andin 

^  ^-r  think  It's  the  poUtical  world  ;  but  I'm  not 
jure ,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  aunt  is  willine  to  share 
'^^S^:^^  ->  and  wante  you  tolT^  Hm  fo^ 
I  sav  vn^?L  "~1^  ^^JoTgotten  again !  What  shall 
mSTlo.  ?*Vr^  *^^  influenza,  or  I  have  caught  the 
measles  l^"  Either  excuse  will  do  '  6       "« 

To  Eva's  surprise  he  did  not  nod  an  assent  h»f 

remained  silent  and  thoughtful.  '  **"* 

1  knew  this  young  mans  uncle,  the  late  Lord 
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Hemdale,'  he  said  slowly,  almost  guardedly.  'We 
quarrelled,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time ; 
years.  Would  it  be  much  of  a  bother  to  have  him  ? 
I  suppose  your  aunt  has  told  him  that  she  has  asked 
VB  to  invite  him  ?  * 

'  Most  probably,'  laughed  Eva,  as  she  laid  the  letter 
aside  and  attacked  her  breakfast  with  the  appetite 
of  a  healthy,  open-air  girl.  'No;  it  would  not  be 
much  bother;  but  wouldn't  it  bore  you  terribly, 
father  ?  ' 

Sir  Talbot  glanced  up  for  a  moment,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

'  I  dare  say  it  would,'  he  replied.  '  But  if  we  shirked 
all  the  duties  that  bored  us,  we  should ' 

*  We  should  Ue  in  the  sim,  and  eat  lotuses  all  day,  and 
be  always  comfy  and  good-tempered,'  put  in  Eva 
lightly.  'That  means  that  ycu  would  like  him  to 
come  ?  * 

*  How  do  you  feel  about  it  ?  '  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  rather  curiously. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other,'  she  answered 
indifferently.  '  Avmt  Lucy's  description  of  him  is 
rather  daunting ;  but  he  may  not  be  so  bad  as  she 
paints  him.  I  will  write  and  tell  her  that  Lord  ' — she 
referred  to  the  letter — '  Hemdale  can  come  ;  and  you 
will  write  to  him,  and  say  that  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  him,  that  we  have  been  just  living  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  acquaintance.  You  won't  forget, 
dear  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  said  thoughtfully.  '  I  will  ask  him  for  a 
fortnight  hence.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
morning  ? ' 

'  What  I  am  not  going  to  do  would  be  a  more  easily 
answered  question.  At  first  I  am  going  down  to  the 
village  to  see  Mrs.  Styles.  Mrs.  S:yle8  has  been 
"  down  "  with  "  the  rheumatics."  I  shall  walk  and  take 
the  dogs  for  a  run.  Oh,  father,  when  you  are  making 
out  the  cheque,  I  want  five  pounds  for  the  Dorcas  Club  ; 
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^^  ajenabbed  lus  ear  softiy.  as  she  passed  him,  an< 

tako  it  from  Jo^^'^E^^ZT^^^Z^^^  ^^  -'  -^^ 
you  Ve  got  more  than  vow  ihl^f?^^^®  ^^^  t^< 

B%  Blake  was  the  X^  wT^^^^  ^•' 
possessing  the  courage  of  ^^-  ^"^^  orator,  and, 
of  declaiming  ThemT  E^  °?""°°"'  ^»«  ^  the  Iiabit 

Sir  TalboS^aJ^^ed  h«^^/t.^^^^^       «^«  °»et  him. 
?n  hour  later,  sS^p^^'d^  ^^/^^dow,  when,  half 

jumping  and  yelp^^d^,^"  S?'  *  P'^J  o^  ^^g^ 
girl  and  a  charndng^  he  wl  if^*.  ?^®  "^^^  *  beautiful 
difficulties  :  and  thiL  vlZ^  ^  \^^  °^^  ^  money 
wealthy  as  weU  ^  th^T  p^^^l  ^^^  ^-fj^ale,  wal 
Women  are  not  your  onlV^fu    ^  ^'^  **^^  peerage. 

With  the  dogs  scam  Jri/.^/''^*^^"- 
the  lodge,  aftef  a  M^S^  K^'^'  ^^*P^«^ 
teeper,  and  made  herw^^fTtu  ^f/Bowe,the  gate- 
familiar  and  welcomJ  S^  *  .'  I^T.   ^^'  ^^  » 
gauntlet  of  a  pacL  of  w^'  ?^  '^v5.?*^  ^  "^  the 
reached  the  old  womaL^STJh^^  '*^^°  '^^^^^  «he 
listened  to  a  long  anrd^aSpJ!  '^^^'^^atism.    Having 
sufferings,  and  ^uaged  tW  ^ZTH  °^  *^"  ^^*"d'« 
basket,  which  Mrs.  Stylef  had^    *^^  '°^*^°*«  «^  » 
4-g  her  dramatic  ^it^^^  nT^^^-^!,^ 

a  p'S?  S^^rT«Sd*Te  t:^r  ^^^^^J  *he  inn  with 
her  what  he  thought  of  her  a^  T'""^^  ^^'  to  teU 
nch ; '  but  Eva,  ^th  a  lau^ «  ^^  ^^  °*  '  the  idle 
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It  in  smelling  at  him  in  a  contemptuous  and 
•ffensive  fashion. 

She  had  gone  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  whole  party  were 
jnjoymg  themselves  amazingly,  when  suddenly  Tim, 
the  fox  terrier,  emitted  a  warning  growl ;  and  Eva 
aooking  up,  saw  an  ugly-looking  dog  coming  towards 
tnem.    He  was  a  cur,  and  a  tramp,  every  inch  of  him, 
Jd  as  they  approached,  he  cast  a  surly  glance  at 
lem  from  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  slunk  to  the  other 
Bide  of  the  road.    Eva  called  the  dogs  to  heel  and 
^cracked  her  whip  ;  and  they  all  obeyed,  save  Tim,  to 
iwho  n  a  strange  dog  was  irresistible.    With  his  short 
hau:  erect  and  walking  as  if  he  were  on  stUts,  he  went 
across  and  evidently  insulted  the  tramp  ;  for  he  gave 
an  ominous  growl ;  there  was  a  snap,  a  yell  of  pain  and 
fadignation  from  the  outraged  Tim ;    the  other  dogs 
bolted  across  to  be  in  the  fray,  and  in  less  than  half  a 
minute  a  pandemonium  raged  in  the  q-iiet  countryside. 
Eva  succeeded  in  beating  oflf  some  of  the  packt  but 
Tun  and  a  special  pal  of  his,  and  his  equal  in  mischiev- 
ousness.  Bill  by  name,  were  stiU  engaged,  and  the  tramp, 
showmg  more  pluck  than  one  would  have  expected 
^Id  on  to  Tun,  and  was  mauling  him  rather  badly. 
He  was  now  howhng  for  assistance ;  and  Eva,  at  her 
wite  end,  feU  to  belaboiuing  aU  three  dogs  with  indis- 
r^^^wi,*''^  quite  futile  energy.    It  was  a  lonely 
F^;.  "  tl^e  men  of  the  village  were  awayat  work,  and 
Eva  was  m  despaur  of  rescuing  her  pet  from  martyrdom, 
when  a  young  man  came  strolling  up  the  road     His 
handswereinhispocketsandapi^in^hismoX;  and 
cen^^^'iLT  \^^r'  *"^«  ^  *^«  significance  if  the 
hu^:^      ^'  "^^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^**  ^^^  trouble  was,  he 
humed  up,  knockmg  out  his  pipe  as  he  came. 

abtdn^  '^r^'l*  ^''*'  ^^^°  ^  desperation,  had 
abandon  ..  the  whip,  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  bite   was 

tedo  L'!'"^'""^  "'^"'^  ^''  "^^^  — - 
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'Certainly.    If   you'U  Btond  back,'  responded  the 

l^^  T^j  *°^'  ^*^  commendable  coolness,  he 
kicked  the  tramp  off  Tim,  and  thrust  BiU  aside.  AU 
would  have  been  weU,  but  unfortunately  Tim,  who 

that  he  would  get  m  a  parting  snap  at  the  enemy,  £d 
the  tramp,  resentmg  this  breach  of  a  truco,  lid  on 
to  him  again. 

'That's  the  worst  of  fox  terriers,'  remarked  the 
stranger.    '  Let  go,  stupid  ! ' 

He  kicked  the  tramp  again,  and  caught  Tim  a  sharp 
^ock  on  the  nose ;  the  tramp  yielded,  and  retired 
growing;,  and  Tim  of  course,  turned  and  bit  hh 
«^7^'  ""  the  hand  ;  but  the  young  man.  who  had 
e:^ted  somethmg  of  the  kind,  held  on  to  him.  a^ 

f  ^It'iT  •  '^-t  T^J"*.  ""^^^  ^^^^  ^e*'d.  expressed  her 
thanks  m  agitated  incoherence. 

au'Tim'^^  ZuT^l*  "^t  ^^  apologetically.  '  It  was 
htl^  ^?^*  '  ;  f  *"y  ^°  °ot  know  what  I  should 
nave  done  if  you  had  not  come  up ' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  heroic  rescuer  was 
stanng  at  her  with  anything  but  heroic  complacency. 
Swpnse.  embarrassment,  were  so  eloquent  in  his  face 
that  Eva  stared  back  with  something  like  a  reflection 
of  his  expression. 

from' W^'^/v*^  waiting  for  something,  some  word 
HnZrn  \^  ^y^  ^^^^^  "Poa  her  questioningly. 
doubtfully ;   then,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  remembe?^ 

wToTtone^"^^^  ^  ''''  -^  -^  -  '^^  -«* 

be  wT^??'*  T^'^T  \   ^'"^  «^*^  I  happened  to 

oe  nere -then  he  coloured,  and  a  faint  smile  crossed 

^s  hps,  as  If  caUed  there  by  some  memory ;   buHS 

X'S^Li:^  ^^^P°-^^^  °-  *<>  ^-'  -^o  was  stm 
'Do  you  thi^  he  is  much  hurt  ? '  she  asked  am- 
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iously.    '  It  was  a  big  dog,  and  I  saw  him  bite  Tim 
several  times.' 

The  stranger  eyed  Tim,  who  was  sitting  a  Uttle  apart 
with  an  injured  air,  and  licking  his  wounds. 

•  I  don't  know.  I'll  see,'  he  said.  He  picked  up 
the  terrier,  who  protested  strongly,  and  overhauled 
him.  •  He  has  been  bitten,  certainly,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
I  don't  think  he  is  badly  hurt.  Fox  terriers  can  take 
a  lot  of  this  kind  of  thing.  There  is  nothing  broken 
any  way  ;   but  he's  in  a  frightful  mess.' 

•  Oh,  yes,  yes !  He  is  all  over  blood,  poor  thing ! 
Please  put  him  down !  He  will  make  you — there's 
some  blood  on  your  wrist  already — ^please  put  him 

down  !* 

The  young  man  set  the  dog  on  its  feet,  and  unob- 
trusively put  his  hand  behind  him ;  but  Eva's  eyes 
were  sharp,  and  the  little  action  betrayed  him. 

'  You  were  bitten,'  she  said  very  quietly,  and  as  if 
she  .were  accusing  him  of  meanness  in  attempting  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

*  I  think  not,'  he  returned  casually. 

'  Let  me  see,  please,'  she  said  as  quietly  as  before, 
but  with  the  dignified  air  of  command  which,  when  it  is 
displayed  by  a  woman,  and  a  young  and  beautiful 
one,  no  man  can  disobey.  So  he  held  out  liis  hand,  and 
she  looked  at  the  now  bleeding  wound  with  a  frown  and 
a  sudden  pallor.  '  You  have  been  bitten  badly.  Which 
— ^which  dog  did  it  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  he  replied  carelessly  ;  and  he  did  not. 
'  It  doesn't  matter.  I've  been  bitten  scores  of  times — 
well,  half  a  dozen  times ' 

'  But  not  by  a  strange  dog,'  she  broke  in  ;  '  and  that 
was  a  strange  one.    What  shall  I  do  '? ' 

She  looked  at  him  and  then  at  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  bit  her  lip  with  a  mixture  of  responsibility 
and  annoyance  on  her  charming  face  that  made  the 
yoimg  man  want  to  smile. 

'  l^ere  is  nothing  to  be  done,'  he  said.    '  I  assure 
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you  that  this  ' i,^  * 

ie  drfn't  tum  on  you     Th^       ,^  "»  thmtful  tw. 
«^o™.'  y»»-    "»' "oold  have  bZttSfy 

««!»f '^'i^S!^  "^o"  <«lde  with  .  Bteie 

"%,  »ot.  hesa.d.    •Oh.„o;   the„i,„„ 

Te^IeTr'^o^X^T&bJA"^^^-    'At  the 

Paused  a  moment,  4  ev^TJ"  *»»«  &hing  '    He 
^r?--w,y-S.--^,„.h^^^ 

«on  oft:;  tp^C»T^  *»»*«»<»  an  expeota 
»d  conventionale     a^dH  "*''«  tCth?SS 

nead  and  said—  *"  ^«  merely  inclined  her 

Mine  IS  Lyndhurat     t  i- 

Wl«t  ia  it  nowr       ^^  "^^  h<»'  oneself  spe^  ,' 

^^iZrlf 'Sy'"''  «^  ^^^^  ««t  ont,  and 
What^then-atteM-heden-anded 
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With  a  slightly  heightened  colour,  Eva  explained 
none  too  coherently,  and  introduced  Tim's  preserver 
and  victim ;  and  Sir  Talbot,  at  first  much  alarmed  on 
her  account,  turned  to  Lashmore  with  genuine  gratitude 
I  am  very  much  obHged  to  you,  sir,'  he  said.  '  It 
18  evident  that  you've  saved  my  daughter  from  being 
bitten,  and  have  paid  the  penalty  invariably  exacted 
°^  interfere  in  quarrels— especiaUy  canine 
ones.  The  wound  should  be  cauterized  at  once, 
fortunately  I  have  some  caustic  at  home ;  if  you  wiU 
come  on  \nth  us,  we  wiU,  at  any  rate,  take  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  are  available.! 

He  waved  his  hand  towards  the  carriage,  but  Lash- 
more hesitated.  * 

;  I— I  really— I  can't  think  of  bothering  you,'  he 
said,  with  a  touch  of  colour  in  his  face.  'As  I  have 
assured  Miss  Lyndhurst,  the  bite  is  a  mere  nothing.  A 
uttle  warm  water '  ** 

« Jii^®  ^^  ^^"^  ^**®'  *^°''  «*id  Sir  Talbot,  with  a 
smile.  There  was  something  attractive  about  the 
young  man,Md| his  hesitation  in  accepting  the  invita- 
tion pleased  Sir  Talbot.     '  Pray,  don't  ^b  us  Tthe 

^^^  *r*^  °^  expressmg  our  gratitude  in  something 
more  than  mere  thanks.'  * 

n,^  f^"^^  ^"^  ^7  ^^^S®'  ^"^^  impossible ;  Lash- 
more foUowed  Eva  mto  the  carriage,  and  they  d;ove  off. 
On  the  way   Eva  gave  a  clearer  and  more  detailed 

^2wtl?*  '^t  r?"5*'  *°^  «^  Talbot  seeing  ^^ 
p^mly  the  r^k  she  had  run,  and  the  service  Lafhmore 
had  rendered,  grew  still  more  favourably  impS 

rge'Thrr  "'^  ^^  "^  ^  ^^"-^  ^^^^^  *^^ 

Sir'  T^lh:  f  ^°Ki  "^'"^  ^^  *^«  "'^'»'y  ^*i^  °ie.'  said 
Su:  Talbot,  as  they  entered  the  hall.  'Eva  riiff  for 
some  warm  water  and  a  towel.'  '  ^  ^^ 

'I'll  bring  it  myself,'  said  Eva. 

She  ran  off,  and  presently  returned  with  the  water 
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and  the  towel,  and  stood  by  while  Sir  t..ik«*        v   , 

voir^*^"™*  "  '  °"'y  Wte  ? '  ehe  «ked  in  alow 

Talbot  •itru.thi'iiSnM'^  ?^*;:ar'?  'f 

■p.'iS*"'  y™'  '"'•'  ""d  lashmoiB  decidedly  ■  h,.*  «• 
TaJbot  oourteouriy  put  the  T^lZf^ '       '  ®" 

Talbot  appeal 'salSSS^'S.erost  7^'  .""L^'' 
a  gentleman  when  he  saw  hit«^  i^  u  ,"?'  ^®  ^®^ 
and  hi.  g.atit„r  h':d'^:t'^n^e5"^  ""  ^P^' 

mu 'h  better'^  Ji  hopXT^t*  it  ''fSf  ""T 

is  the  b^timf.T^^Z^^r'Z^-'^^t  evening 
permit  me  ? '  °'  **"*  y^'—ii  you  will 

the^t^Te'ld"^,f'^°V?-?"?  I-hmore  gave  up 
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men's  talk  with  evident  interest,  and  joined  in  now  and 
again  with  her  musical  voice  and  happy  laugh.  When 
they  had  got  through  the  lunch — they  had  lingered 
over  it — Lashmore  declining  a  cigarette,  rose  to  go,  and 
Eva  and  Sir  Talbot  accompanied  him  to  the  terrace. 
As  Lashmore  was  bidding  them  good-bye,  the  butler 
approached  Sir  Talbot,  and  the  baronet,  murmuring, 
'It's  Nokes,  the  keeper,  again,'  turned  back  to  the 
house,  and  Lashmore  and  Eva  were  left  alone  together. 
'  I  am  so  glad  my  father  is  going  out  nshing  with  you,' 
she  said.  '  He  is  very  fond  of  it,  but  he  has  dropped  it 
lately ;  I  suppose  because  he  found  it  lonely  by  himself. 
I  fish  sometimes,  but  I  haven't  been  out  recently ; 
though  I  really  must  take  to  it  again.  By  the  way, 
have  you  been  to  the  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  ? ' 
Lashmore  stopped  short — they  were  walking  across 
the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  the  lodge — ^looked  straight 
before  him  for  a  moment,  then  turned  his  eyes  to  hers. 
She  met  his  gaze  with  a  smiling,  a  perfect,  serenity. 

'  Yes '  he  said,  and  waited,  the  colour  rising  to  his 

face,  his  eyes  holding  hers.  There  was  so  plain  a  hint 
of  some  kind  of  significance  in  his  tone  that  she  paused^ 
and  looked  at  him  almost  interrogatively. 

'  Isn't  it  a  delightful  place  !  I  was  there  about  three 
weeks  ago.    Did  you  see  those  new  cane  rods  ? ' 

*No — ^yes,'  he  replied,  colouring  and  evading  her 
eyes.     '  Yes  ;  they— they  are  very  good.' 

'  I  ordered  one,'  she  said.  *  I  wonder  whether  you 
will  think  it  as  good  as  it  looks  ?  I  must  try  it. — Good- 
bye, and  please  take  care  of  your  wrist !  ' 

Lashmore  walked  on,  his  brain  whirling.  During 
the  time  they  had  been  together,  there  had  been  mo- 
ments when  he  had  doubted,  when  he  had  been  almost 
sure,  that  a  strange  resemblance  had  deceived  him  ; 
but  now—  I  When  he  got  out  of  sight  of  the  house  he 
stopped,  took  off  his  cap,  and  wiped  his  brow,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  utterly  bewildered. 
'  Phew  I !  he  murmured,  almost  gasped.     *  "  Do   I 
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And  ahe  is  good  and  i^^^!?,«^4«>  ^^T^^^t  I 
myself  the  Sther  n«rhtf?w;  *^  ^'  «»«  th*t  for 
«  she  is  beautiL  IL  ?  v"  «?^  *°d  innocent 
loveliest  ^^:  ^  ^Z  ^""'^Ji^  »  I  The 
actress  /-Andwhat  2^  ?®?-     ^"*  ^h**  an 

and  be  oflF  I  But  how^  I  ?  NotwlT^^^^c  "?' 
a  hne  to  say  that  vou't*  w«  ,r?*t.®*"®'-  Send 
It  Tww  nmd4»  toCm^.^"^?  J?«^^  *<>  town. 
«tay.  Be  a  man,  l^Z  iJj^^  ^  '^'^^  to 
under  false  coloim^B  ti^^^'  ^°° '^  «a>^ 
teeth,  and  his  brorcame&i,^*'';;^''  He  seS 
inakindofnuw^^^.^fS^*^^!^  Then  he  repeated 
at  Earl's  ConrT/"  '  afd  ^^  ^\*^  *^^  ^^^tion 

'Mr.  Lashmore  go^e  2^SSJ  ^  **yi*«*^- 
entered  the  hall.     '  A  i>i«J^?  ®""  ^^^^'  ^  Eva 
plucky  one.'  P*®*^°*  y«»»«  feUow,  and  a 

'Yes,' assented  Eva      't»«^j        i     , 
Sir  Talbot  s^^*  h./.r^^^  ^^^  ^«  «,  father  ? ' 
He  was  not  ve^^^  shoulders.     '  I  don't  know 

well  bred ;  one  S^d^'ZTYrK   f  ««"««°^.  and 
•bout  tho^e  wretehS^I      ?*  *^1  ^*  g^ance.-Eva, 

'  I  know,  dear     1^^  '>   I  '®.*"^  "^"«*  ^^sist ' 

soft  pahn  on^ii'  "^"^V  ^l  *^'"!5"  ""i  P"**^  ^^- 
properly  scolded.'    She  l^m.H    "^'^^^  *^*^'^«  ^^ 

2jquet  Tim  had  knocked  d^^  "S/"  ^"^".P  * 
with  him  ? '  ^*-      °uall  you  go  fishing 

twfa^^'^fha^'t*-   J  ^°"  "■«"  "«t  i'  would  be 
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He  paused  and  ijiit  his  brows.    *  Strange,  he  reminds 
me  of  some  one  or  other ;  but  I  can't  think  whom. 

I  can  do  so  before  he  goes.    He  said  he  was  going  to 
stay  a  few  days  only.'  6^"hs  "" 

♦  Three,  I  think,'  said  Eva  absently. 


II    ' 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  ACCIDENT 

H^^Jow'^^^f  J-J  ,r «^t  to  the  i„„, 
»nd  wrote  a  poIit^^*toX^"**fj7^  the  landlord 
^  urgent  su4io^°h^  render  J^''''*  f  ^'""^g  '^^^ 
*«»Jjediate  and  imperative  n^i"^^*''!"  to  London 
at  the  epistolary  fictionS-S«^.^  "**  *°^  ^b^^ 
tion  to  see  more  of  tS^o^*  iL**  "^l  ^^«  t^'^Pta- 
most  innocent  a^d  uSoEfiS'  T^^  «eemed  the 

80othrtTe"oS4ivTm^^°?..«^^^^  '  ^^ ' '  but  he 
after  all,  there  ^mCn^.ZT^^''^'''^''  *bat, 
few  days,  and  enjoWthl »,;  f?^  "?  ^  «**y^g  for  a 
Eva  Lyndhurst  offffii"  ^jj^,7«  *'""*  ^^^^  Miss 
^e  admit  that  sent^nt  W        !u^  *  '"°'"«°*  ^ould 
decision.    Miss  LvnT^f^  l°^*^«  *«  ^^  with  his 
but  however  beaS^„7*l*'^*'^*^'^a'^d  charming! 
J-ell,  she  was  n^for^^  w  "^«  «^«  ^g^t  beil 
in  the  world,  worth  lo^,  ZT^T  ^^^  ^'^^  ^o^^an 
to  fall  in  We,  ^3  Tf    ''^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  dare 
hand  and  heart?  "*  ''°*  ^°°"^  ^^e  offer  of  his 

enc'l^ciei^Cac^VSrc:^^^  coincidences  which 
had  met  this  girl  in7Diace  o7  J,?^^"^'^^^^  ^im.  He 
had  by  a  me^  a^cfd^^t  'd^^c^ve^^^^^^^^  ^°  "^""^'^  ' 
that  same  night,  leanit  fr;m  KX?,i^f.  °*°^« '  ^ad, 
been  mquiring  for  him  noTwith„^  >*  **^'  ^**ber  had 
to  avoid  them ;  and  bei^^^^r  *°?^8  ^^  resolution 
«he  lived  by  s'omethingXftr  V^'  ^^^'^  ^^^^^ 
discovered  that  the  daughter  ^/^^T^,,^"  ^**«'  ^ad 

K  ^j;of  £«.  Talbot,  his  father's 
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old  friend,  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the 
panic-stricken  mob  at  Earl's  Court,  and  the  fighting 
dogs. 

Lashmore  was  young,  and  had  not  yet,  perhaps, 
fully  realized  his  position,  or  rather  lack  of  position  ; 
and  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  see  more  of  the 
girl  who  could  so  completely  ignore  their  former 
meeting. 

Silencing  his  conscience,  he  decided  that  he  would 
remain  for,  say,  three  or  four  days.  Then  he  would 
take  his  departure,  and  pass  out  of  the  life  of  Sir  Talbot 
and  his  beautiful  daughter— who  should  certainly  have 
been  the  leading  lady  at  a  West  End  theatre  I 

On  the  following  morning  a  groom  rode  over  from 
the  Court  with  a  note  for  Mr.  Lashmore.  Would  he 
join  Sir  Talbot  at  the  weir  at  four  o'clock,  and  trv  the 
trout  ?  ^ 

Lashmore,  despite  a  last  despairing  effort  on  the  part 
of  his  outraged  conscience,  replied  that  it  would  give 
him  much  pleasure  to  do  so ;  and  four  o'clock  found 
him,  and  nis  rod,  at  the  appointed  place,  where  Sir 
T^bot,  who  was  always  punctual,  was  awaiting  him. 
How  is  the  wrist,  Mr.  Lashmore  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Quite  aU  right,-Sir  Talbot,' repUed  Lashmore.  'As 
I  assured  you,  it  was  nothing.  I  trust  Miss  Lyndhurst 
IS  none  the  worse  for  the — ^incident  ?  ' 

Sir  Talbot  made  a  suitable  response,  and  the  two 
men  began  to  fish.  Harry  Lashmore  threw  a  good 
fly— he  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  all  kinds  of  sport 
come  naturaUy.  Without  being  a  *  flanneUed  fool '  or 
an  'oaf,'  he  played  cricket  as  the  game  should  be  played, 
rode  and  shot  well,  and,  in  short,  could  hold  his  own 
m  most  of  the  outdoor  pastimes  in  which  EngUshmen 
disport  themselves  :  and  long  may  they  disport ! 

Sir  Talbot,  who  was  rather  out  of  practice,  yielded  a 
ready  admiration  to  the  young  maa's  skill. 

•  You  get  your  line  well  out,'  he  said  approvingly, 
as  they  met  at  the  bend  of  the  river ;  *  and  that's  half 
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«d\"  lijkri  ^»"' • '""P -Wng  in  hi.  throat ; 

Oil,  that  wUl  WAnf  o     '  *'^"**  oelund  him,  cried— 

Heiooked  o^CshSJdtlSf '' ^T'^^  *^' ' 
^th  its  faint  suffiXfnn    ?    '  *?^  **^  *^t  the  voice 

^,  and  stepped  up  to  hiJ^.J?  '*2  »°<i  ««*  in  her 

^-•^^^o^oro,  in  his  ^^  f  Of  embarrassment  that 
ness^ost  his  trouT^^'      **  ^^  *P'o°»»>  «id  c<^: 

™  a«."o^^S^«  "*"  ' '  »i«  «ked.    •  I  aaw  him 

»  that  hM.'°^»  "f*^  the  .?i„^y.  „p  a^ 
What  a  lot ,    yo„  ^  -  rH.:"?!/- ^"  So*- 


finish. 


-^  „unv  you  nave 
have  a  big  basket  before 


you 
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Of  course,  he  stayed  beside  her,  and  equally,  of  course, 
he  gave  her  some  tips,  which  she  received  with  a 
ohanning  meekness ;  and  they  talked  as  they  fished, 
or  rather,  she  fished  and  he  instructed. 

'  Father  has  some  good  sea-trout  fishing  in  Galway,' 
she  said  in  the  course  of  their  conversation.  '  We  are 
Irish,  or  partly  so.  Perhaps  you  noticed  a  slight  accent, 
brogue,  the  first  time  we  met  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  said  Lashmore,  half-stupefied  by  her 
coolness. 

'  Father  has  lost  nearly  all  his  :  but  he  says  I've  got 
it  still,  and  teases  me  about  it. — Is  that  a  trout  rising 
there  ? ' 

•  It  is,'  he  said  ;  '  and  you've  got  him.' 

She  landed  her  fish  neatly,  and  they  moved  up  the 
stream,  talking  as  they  went.  Every  now  and  then 
Lashmore  glanced  at  her  expectantly.  He  was  waiting 
to  see  if  she  would  openly  allude  to  their  first  meeting  ; 
but  no  such  allusion  came.  She  seemed  absorbed  ^.i  the 
sport,  and  absolutely  free  from  any  irking  memories. 

They  reached  the  spinney,  and  found  a  couple  of 
footmen  awaiting  them  with  tea.  Sir  Talbot  joined 
them  presently,  and  they  dawdled  over  the  cups  till  the 
sun  got  low  enough  for  the  bank  to  throw  shadows  on 
the  water.  Then  they  took  to  their  rods  again,  and 
Eva,  thanks  to  Lashmore's  useful  tips,  got  a  fairly  good 
basket. 

He  was  enjojning  the  sport,  was  enjoying  the  com- 
panionship of  this  beautiful  girl,  with  her  frank  voice 
and  sweet,  innocent  smile ;  and  when  Six  Talbot  coming 
up  to  them  said,  '  You  will  dine  with  us  to-night,  I 
hope,  Mr.  Lashmore  ? '  Lashmore,  k.>;?'mping  his  con- 
science under  foot,  accepted. 

He  went  up  to  the  Court  two  hours  later  feeling 
like  a  hound  :  for  he  knew  that  he  was  going  there  on 
false  pretences.  But  a  vague  power  drew  him  on,  and 
he  could  not  resist  it. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  diimer.    Sir  Talbot  was 
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'**'»«'  tired    AI1.1 
Sir  Talbot  feU  „,eeD  in  «,   ^ 

^  of  oo„«,i„         «  "^  no  ««ponw  „ot  the  l^ 
J|™«n,  a  vision,  a  delirin.^  •??  ""'  meetinB  was  « 

T.Tk  /*°«  ^®'  *hem  later  nT"  A*^®  Exhibition. 
Talbot  awoke ;  and  T^!t  ^  "^  *^®  evening  when  <5,v 

Talbot  had  given  Bim.  BuUb.  *°«  invitation  & 
Sd  '""«  dead,  anrnVwTd°?«  ""?'''  ™°«"»« 
Sfthl;..^  *«*>  oooasiomffl  *■"""*  niade  itMlf 
with  ,t  by  avoiding  the  S.  ^'''■no™  compounded 

""  ~"'*"^«  *<>  ■=«?  <.wa,  from  the 
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^yndhurets ;  for  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it  to 
himaelf.  his  intOTest  in  Miss  Lyndhurst  was  increasing 
day  by  day.  He  had  ahnost  forgotten  the  mysterious 
reserve  and  nlence  she  persisted  in  maintaining  respect- 
ing their  first  meeting  :  indeed,  he  had  arrivti  ^tthe 
o^olusionthat  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  Uttle  escapade, 
had  shpped  out  to  the  Exhibition  with  her  i^d 
u^own  to  her  father,  and  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  it. 
Yes  his  interest  had  now  centred  in  Eva  herself,  though 
he  thrust  the  fact  from  him.  He  caught  himself  thiiA- 
mg  of  her  over  his  pipe  and  whUe  he  was  walking  or 

SfiJn?;  i!f  ^7^*'°.'**  "^""^  ^  "«*^*  ^  heart  gaJe  a 
distmct  bound,  and  something  ran  through  him  like 
a  warm  cloud.  e       *"  "^« 

Yes;    he  must  go.  he  told  himself.    Though,  of 
course,  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  comrStting 

S^iXr'-f  V^  *?^8  ^  *«^«  ^*^  Sir  Talbot* 
W^W  ™  *'°'®  ^^,  "^"^^^  '^^^  hy  the  stream, 
and  sought  a  means  of  livelihoodT^his  money  wai 

rummg  short,  and  when  it  went I 

He  was  occupied  by  these  cheerful  reflections  one 
afternoon    as  he  absently  whipped  the  weir  water. 

t^  f  •  'i^P~^^'J  ^  ^«"  ^°'  ^  honour  and  his 
V^  of  mmd  !-and  he  felt  that  his  face  had  grown 

S^  ^tar"^  *''"  "^'^^  well-simulated  surpSe  he 

Hahf^  "^^  fu  ^f "?^"1  an  evening,  and  such  a  good 

should  hke  to  come  too,  and  as  I  was  ready  fiSt,  I 
wa^ed  on,' said  Eva.  'What  fly?  March  brown,  as 
usual,  I  suppose  ?  * 

;  ^es.'  he  said.    '  Try  it,  any  way.' 
'  vi,.     "-^^^y**''  ^^  S^"^^''  she  remarked  cheerfuUy. 
ymT?  ^^  "P  *^  *^^  ^"^  ^^'  **^  ^*y«'  have 

belutifL*^!*/?  *^  ^y^''  ^'^  Lashmore,  with  a 
oeauttful  affectation  of  uncertainty. 
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'My  father  miiaed  you.  He  had  found  «i  old 
angling  v^.^  in  the  library,  the  one  you  were  talking 
about  oiio  night,  and  he  wanted  to  show  it  you.' 

'  Yety  kind  of  Sir  Talbot.  Perhaps  he  willlet  me 
come  up  r.'  ;  see  it,'  he  said,  suppressing  a  sigh  :  who 
could  '•■  siBt  ^hu  innocent,  unconscious  temptress  ? 
But  -v-h  ,'■  a  ni.  •  he  was  to  yield  I 

'  D  -.  ad  ylease  come  in  the  daytime.  T  want  you 
to  loo.'  at  i.ti>  mare's  foot.  You  remember  you  said 
that  jTi  ibo. I:  bt  sh<j  would  go  lame  ? ' 

t  ■  ^  w  ♦.  A      •  I  ynil  come  in  the  daytime, 
it  h<n\     lo-inorrow,  perhaps.'    And,  a  few 


'  I  ('it' 
and  b 


minutt;^  UiCoro  h'  had  decided  to  go  on  the  mor- 
row I 

'  Thaii ,:  you  s..  very  much  I '  said  Eva.  '  I  suppose 
that  we  ought  not  to  talk  ?  Father  says  that  the 
trout  have  very  sharp  ears.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  they'd  mind :  so  long  as  we 
don't  shout.    Have  you  got  that  fly  on  ? ' 

'  Y— 68  ;  but  I  can't  throw  it  properly.  I  believe 
I'm  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream.  I  thought  I  wau 
right,  but  I'm  sure  I  am  not.' 

'  No ;   you  are  throwing  against  the  wind,'  he  said. 

*  There  is  a  bridge — or  what  serves  as  a  bridge — a 
little  hi^er  up.    I'll  cross  by  it.' 

Lashmore  stopped  fishing,  and  watched  her  as  she 
moved  away.  Beautiful  as  Diana,  with  the  sweetness 
of  the  woman  added  unto  her,  Eva's  personality  smote 
him  with  that  sharp,  swift  pain  which  is  Love's  first 
indication.  He  walked  slowly  along  the  bank  and  still 
watched  her  as  she  approached  the  trunk  erf  the  tree 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  stream  so  that  the 
farm  hands  and  shepherds  might  cross.  It  was  a 
narrow,  a  very  narrow  bridge,  and  some  one  had  nailed 
up  a  sl^t  handrail,  but  it  was  so  slight  and  so  rotten 
that  it  was  rather  a  snare  than  otherwise ;  and  Lash- 
more quickened  his  pace  so  that  he  could  meet  her  on 
the  bridge,  and  give  her  a  helping  hand ;  but  she  had 
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quiokeDed  her  p«ce  also,  and  was  on  the  bridge  before 

he  could  reach  it.  .        .,       ,  t  j    »* 

♦  Take  care  I '  he  called  out  discreetly.      I  don  t 

put  much  faith  in  that  rail '         ,.      ,    ,       , 

Ahnost  before  the  words  had  left  his  hps,  he  heard  a 
map,  the  raU  broke  off  just  where  Eva's  hand  was 
lea^,  and,  startled  by  the  sudden  loss  of  even  so 
dight'a  support,  she  lost  her  balance  on  the  narrow 
trunk  and  fell  into  the  water. 

Unfortunately  it  was  shallow  at  this  spot,  and  J!.va  teu 
on  her  head  and  lay,  with  her  arms  extended,  quite  still. 
Even  as  he  sprang  down  the  bank  and  caught  ter  up, 
Lashmore  was  conscious  of  the  strange  Fate  which 
thrust  and  drove  him  before  it.  For  the  third  time  m 
their  short  acquaintance  she  had  been  forced  lo  rely 
on  him  for  protection,  bu  jcour.  The  thought  was 
scarcely  formed  for  he  was  swept  away  by  the  sight 
of  her  helplessness,  and  as  he  laid  her  on  the  bank  and 
knelt  beside  her,  frantically  rubbing  her  hands,  and 
wiping  the  water  from  her  face,  he  was,  aU  uncon- 
sciously calling  upon  her  name.  ^ 

'Eva!  Eva!  Dearest!'  he  murmured.  xou 
are  all  right.    Don't  faint !    What  shall  I  do  " 

He  raised  her  head— he  had  never  befort  seen  a 
woman  in  a  swoon,  and  was  as  heli)le8S  and  useless  as 
a  man  always  is  on  such  occasions— and  smoothed 
the  hair  from  her  forehead. 

•  Dearest ! '  he  pleaded.  '  You 
Are  you  hurt  ?  What  shall  I  do  ! ' 
flask,  but,  of  course,  he  had  left  it 

evening.     *  Eva  !    Dearest ' 

He  felt  her  quiver  in  his  arms,  and 
closer  in  his  gratitude  and  thankfu  ae^ 
eyes  opened  slowly  they  looked   \xy  „         i 

poured  pity— and  love  in  a  la  sh  stream.  Her  colour 
came  slowly  at  first,  then  with  a  buroiiig  rush,  Mid  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  the  ground  so  ihat  she  might  rise ; 
but  he  still  hdd  her. 
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h«.S?L  f°^^~**'i*'^°°'*°*-    Are-ftre  you  hurt? 

^!J^t  f  ^  "^"^"^  fo^^e  myself  fornot  warn- 
ing  you  in  time.    Eva-        I ' 

S^T   Pi.**^°''^*^*^^°^^o°de'-    And  at  that 

S^i^^'''^  'Tf,  ^  **^°^"'  "^d  ^«^  what  be  h^ 
done  His  arms  feU  from  her,  and  as  she  rose  he  stiU 
knelt  looking,  not  at  her  but  away  beyond  h^lSsf^ 

±t%wt"*^'^'°^*^^'  Forie^ewati£jr 
Z^^!  '^  ™  P^^  *^«  part  of  a  cur  and  t 

She  stood  trembling  and  with  downcast  eves   as  il 

crvrSTr'T^^^'*^°^*^«P«*^-  ButKo^e 
h^!!^r^T^^''*^m**^-    She  had  heard  himTll 

out^  w^^  ^r^  ***  *^''  °^  P*««i«°  '  At  last  he  got 
TLl  r  V  ^'^^^  ^**"^  °^  commonplace  inqiiy 
which,  mbs  own  ears,  sounded  like  a  hid^us  moS 
^^^  words  that  had  burst  from  him  a  few  momenta 

-  ^hrL*""*^  l""^  T  °°*  ^'^'  Miss  Lyndhurst  ? ' 
.h^S  ^^  not  start,  but  as  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a 

^h^  •?  "S?"^  ^  '^'  *^°«*  as  if  he  had  s^rack  ^r 
she  said  coldly,  and  in  a  low  voice-  ' 

*«ii-  *^  you— no.  I  must  have  struck  mv  head  in 
falhng  I  am  quite  aU  right  now.  I  see  i^^  foSer  S 
tibe  distance.  I  should  not  like  him  to  Cw  f  he  w?uld 
s^toSL^rHTt-'    S^«P»"«ed  a  moment,  a^Ste 

^y&iefelt^'I^,"'*  '^'  ^r^'  "^«  *^« 
house     pS«i       \      I  wiU  go  across  the  fields  to  the 

of  ^ht.^         meethmi,andkeep  him  mitil  I  get  out 

on^n^f^*  a  gesture  of  assent,  of  obedience,  and  with- 
out another  glance  at  him,  she  turned  and  walk^  awav 

n^T'^Yff'"''  tr'  ""Steady,  Id  hesp^ 
up  the  bank  to  follow  and  help  her :  but  he  stop^ 
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He  felt  the  lash  of  that  look  in  her  eyes  outtmg  into  his 
heart.  He  dared  not  go  to  her,  lest  he  should  sink  still 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  shame  and  dishonour.  With  a 
groan,  with  a  step  almost  as  unsteady  as  hers,  be  went 
to  meet  Sir  Talbot.  ^  * 


!i; 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE  *  DOUBLE  '  AGAIN 

*nd  had  therefore  succeeded  in  some  measure  Z  m«^n!: 
up  for  her  father's  fitful  neglect  of  W^?«T    ^ 

hitherto  she  had  regarded  them  as   weU    i^iTfin*? 
founded  on  an  exaggeration  of  W      ii  I  ^  ^''*'°° 
s^med  possible  t^hefthTt^  Crnbeiig^o^drS 
exactly  hke  another  as  the  young  ladv  sS  hT«^  • 

tl^  d.e  had  given  to  Ushmore^when  VZ^fh 

«M  Kitbe  at  the  first  glance  at  the  young  man-siS 
»y  mm.     In  the  first  place  there  was  gratitude,  of 
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oonne ;  but  she  knew  that  she  would  have  liked  him 
if  she  had  met  him  in  the  most  ordinary  way.  There 
are  some  men  to  whom  women  are  naturally  drawn, 
and  Lashmore  was  one  of  them. 

And  Kittie  thoroughly  appreciated  his  manner 
towards  her,  appreciated  it  with  the  swift  intuition 
of  the  woman  who  is  a  lady  at  heart,  though  her  sur- 
roundings may  be  common  and  even  vi^gar.  She 
knew,  mere  girl  as  she  was,  that  not  for  a  single  moment 
had  his  manner  towards  her  lapsed  into  the  familiarity 
which  is  the  deepest  kind  of  disrespect.  No ;  he — 
quite  evidently  a  gentleman — ^had  treated  her  as  if  she 
were  his  sister  or  one  of  his  friends. 

Yes ;  it  was  quite  a  little  adventure ;  like  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  present-day  novel ;  but  Kittie 
was  convinced  that  the  story  would  break  off  at  the 
first  chapter  ;  and — she  was  rather  sorry.  Lashmore 
was  not  the  first  gentleman  she  had  met ;  her  father 
often  brought  home  some  of  the  men  of  rank  and 
fashion  he  had  run  against  at  the  theatre  or  one  of  his 
clubs,  but  none  of  them  had  interested  Kittie  very  much, 
certainly  none  of  them  had  impressed  her  as  Lashmore 
had  done :  it  is  true  that  none  of  them  had  lifted  her  out 
of  a  panic-mad  crowd,  and  saved  her  from  disaster. 

She  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to  meet  him  again — 
both  him  and  the  young  lady  ;  and  as  her  active  mind 
flew  back  to  her,  she  sighed  and  instinctively  went  up 
to  the  glass,  and  lookwi  at  herself. 

Yes ;  they  were  wonderfully,  weirdly  alike ;  but 
with  a  difference,  she  felt.  The  other  girl  had  been 
beautifully  dressed ;  the  gentleman  with  her — ^her 
father  no  doubt — ^was  well-groomed,  and  carried  him- 
self like  a  person  of  importance.  They  were  evidently 
people  of  position,  of  wealth,  belonging  to  that  upper 
class  which  seemed  so  high  above  and  far  away  from 
Kittie's,  It  must  be  nice,  she  thought,  wistfully,  to 
wear  clothes  like  those  which  became  the  other  girl  so 
well ;  to  be  rich,  well-bom,  to  know  and  be  an  equal 
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and  on  friendly  tenns  with— w«ii    o«-i. 

she  would  say  nothinTto  W  fllf  ^^Tf^g^^^e,  and 
do  80,  he  woid  iSeZSnvll  ^^^'^^  =  ^  «*^®  ^^'^  *<> 
probably, l?^*^tTln,??|^'  ^^^'  ^orse,  would 
With  thj'serv^t  r^;^  out  again 

^I'XZ^J'l^Tt^'^'  where  Norton  had 
her  in  a  ti^laX^n       ^'  *°^  ^"  ^^^^  ^P  >t 

ago,'?  h'^T.'he  ^J'a^*?'''*'-^'  ^^^^'^   ^o- 
and  strain^.     'n^l'I^S^tlT.^ --<^ed  weary 

gu4"pang!7S?:Lt;^L;t.r  '^  "*.*^*'  --y- 
him.    'You  look  Sd  "««>  <'oncealment  from 

thank  Se^     so  thTr    *^'  T*^  **  ^^^^  o^^e, 
have  just^reiass  ''    Shi'^^.^'i*^  ^  **  o^*'^-    I'" 

for  hiL,  a^S  he  wltch^  h£.lK  ^'  S^^  ^^  ^*^r 
what  moodily     'Zt^.*'^'  thoughtfully  and  some- 

expect  him?'  '^  ^^^^  ^*°*  *«  see  him, 

Norton  shook  hie  head.     '  Thought  he  might  drop 
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in.    Good  chap,  Mr.  Levison,'  he  added  tentatively 
and  looking  straight  befoie  him. 

Kittie  nodded.  '  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,'  she  laughed 
casually.  *  I've  known  him  so  long  that  he  seems 
quite  like  a  relation.— By  the  way,  father,  haven't 
we  any  relations  ? '  she  broke  oflf,  as  she  brought  his 
old  and  frayed  dressing-gown. 

De  Courcy  Norton  had  his  dress-coat  half  off,  and 
stopped  at  that  as  he  looked  at  her. 

'  No,'  he  said  rather  curtly.  *  What  on  earth  made 
you  ask  that — ^that  silly  question  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  '  What  is  the 
matter,  dear  ?     Why  should  I  not  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  matter,' he  replied  evasively.     *  It  seemed 

to  me  rather  late  for  conundrums,  that's  all. ^But 

about  Levison ' 

'  Yes ;  let  us  talk  about  him,'  said  Kittie,  as  she 
put  the  cracked  tobacco  jar  at  her  father's  elbow.  *  If 
I  might  venture  on  another  conundn-a,  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  he  does  for  a  living— or  is  he  rich  enough 
to  live  without  working  ?  ' 

Norton  lit  his  pipe,  and  made  a  sudden  impatient 
gesture  with  it. 

'I  don't  know.  He  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
mystery.  I  believe  that  he  acts  as  a  kind  of  agent  for 
Pwjkett  and  some  of  the  other  managers.' 

'I  can't  imagine  Mr.  Levison  as  a  mystery,'  re- 
marked Kittie,  as  she  tidied  the  room.  *  He  looks— 
and  always  has  looked  ever  since  I  can  remember— the 
type  of  amiable  simplicity.' 

*  Ah  1 '  commented  Norton  cynically.  '  When  you 
knoT  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do,  Kit— which  Heaven 
and  all  the  angels  forfend  !— you'll  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  amiable  and  simple-looking  individuals  are 
the  sharpest  and  the  'cutest.  I  have  known  the  most 
turmp-headed   of  chawbacons  as   cunning  as— as  a 

monkey.    So  I  keep  my  eye  on  Levison Look  here, 

Kit,  I'd  made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak  to  you  about 
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His  voice  C  ffoC^ve  l^  °^  T™^ ' 

look  at  him  idSi  ««^aPl '  '^^  "  «**«  t^imed  to 
become  ^elLd  I^^'  "^^  "^^  *^*  his  face  had 

woirrying  you  ? '  onair.       What  is  it 

at  his  pipe,  ^iu  Sk^«  ?  stopped  and  bit  hard 
relatio^fand  M^Sl^'lvThC^.  if  we  had  any 

plJl^V  it'''  "^"^  ^  '^  '^^  --.  -th  a  note  of 

tw  SiUt'lilt'ei^t:^^^^^^       ?rr«^. 

questions,'  he  broke  nff  o        ?'  °°J  ^°°  *  ^^k  any 
-butru'teUyouSmL      '*5*T.''^^^"^^'^**y-     '^ut 
won't  be  neW to  yS^     wt^t l""  ^T^^^^ *^* ^' 
seem.    No ;  by  th^  ^^rd  wlZ   ^""^  ^"^*®  ^^*  ^e 
better  I '    He  had  Do^rfl^'  ^^  *^  *  **^"««i  ««bt 
balf^mptied  g£^  ^^t «Tl'"T  "^^^^  ^^  ^he 
then  wi?h^^aSi  fl'u^^  a'nSt^r^  ^^' 
restlessly  round  the  D^fif^Tl?'      ^.^  ^P^  °*o^« 
bom  and  bre5-X£C^htj"°*  °"'    ^^''^  ^«" 
best-but that'snotwhatT^aS^^,"l^'  ^^'^^  ^^  tbe 
as  it  bears  out  on  Iw  f    -^^^  *®  ^y*  ^^^epting 

adrift  fooS  ail  tC  r  ^'^  '*^^-     ^«'^«  °«t 

a  ^Bh'^'^N'^^L'^'t^^'  '^^  Kittie  suppressed 

totfuherZSgtoSuheS^^  ™  «°^« 

relations.  *  ^®"^  ^*°^y'  tbose  unknown 
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•On  the  stage  I  Confound  his  impudence!  But 
thra  he  doesn't  know.  Stage  is  no  place  for  a  lady.— 
And,  mark  me,  Kit,  that  is  what  you  are  by  right  of 
birth- —  Besides,'  he  caught  himself  up, '  it's  no  fit 
place  for  wiy  young  girl,  or  woman  either.  That's  my 
opmion.  I  may  be  right  or  wrong;  but  that's  my 
honest  opmion ;  and  I'm  your  father,  and  it  should 
weigh  ^th  you.  You're  a  kid  no  longer,  and  you'U 
have  to  decide.  Levison's  a  persistent  feUow,  and  he'U 
be  wmspenng  to  you ' 

Kittie  slid  her  arm  round  his  neck,  her  usual  way  of 
restraining,  soothing  him. 

/  1^'.  ^^^°  ^o^d  not  get  me  to  listen  to  him, 
father,  she  said,  with  a  quiet  dignity,  which  seemed 
to  impress  De  Courcy  Norton's  fuddled  mind,  for  he 
looked  at  her,  and  nodded  approval. 

'  That's  the  tone,'  he  said ;  *  that's  the  proper  tone. 
You  speak  hke  a  hidy.  But  you  might  yield.  Kit ; 
^ere  s  a  beastly  fascination  in  the  thmg,  and— by 
Heaven,  I'd  rather  see  you  dead  than  on  the  stage  !— 
I  ve  good  reason  for  saying  it,  mark  me  I— and  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that— that  whatever  happens, 
you  II  keep  off  it  1  I  want  you  to  promise.  dVou 
understand  ? '  r  »      j 

She  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  then  she  said  very 
quietly —  "^ 

•  I  promise,  Dad.    Yes '  —slowly  and  very  gravely. 
I  promise.  "^ 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  reUef ,  and  was  silent  a 
moment,  frowning  moodily  over  his  pipe  :  then  as  she 
kiased  him  and  was  moving  away,  he  said— 

You've  been  a  good  girl  to  me,  Kit,  and  I've  been  a 
deuced  bad  father— .'  She  flew  back  to  him— '  Yes  •  I 
have;    and  I've  known  it  aU  along.    You  ought 'to 

have  had  a  first-rate  education  ;  instead  of  which 

Kit,  should  you  like  to  go  to  school  again  ?     I  think 

t^°         ^^^^   **'    y®8,    for     a   whUe,    at    any 


■v-y.*?'  "J  !Mu«u  rmf !  .*■>  'vwj.^i>*  ,..^-.  ---^  ~  . 
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ahe  said    gravely.    'No;  I 


•Too    late,   father/ 
couldn't  leave  yon.' 
•I  suppose  not,'  he  said  with  a  sigh 

stan^^^^K.**-*^"^^*!  '^  ^^^'i  be  able  to 
stMd  It.  No ;  If  you're  bent  on  improving  my  mind  ' 
-the  way  she  said  it  compelled  a  smile  hSm  the  care- 
worn man-  there's  another  way.  as  the  cookery 
books  say     I've  got  some  books,  lesson  books.  frS 

S«J?^  w°*?'  tT  ^^J  *°^  I  can  have  a  woWy  at 
them.    :to  fact.  I  have  had  a  turn  at  them  once  or  tiice 

v^^iiU^Sn*^*.^  ^*^i?  I  will  do;  and  preset? 
you  wdl  find  that  you  have  such  a  highly  finished 
article  for  a  <Uughter,that  you  won't  knoSler.'  Hot 
^loe  changed  suddenly,  and  took  to  itself  a  highly 
refined  tone  just  a  little  prim,  but  scarcely  an^- 
geration  of  that^hich  she  had  heard  us^  by  the 
tea^g  ladies  at  the  theatre,  and  by  the  ladiesf  who 
were  the  real  article,  m  the  stalls.  *  Do  you  not  think 
It  18  time  to  retire,  father  dear  « '  ^^ 

He  rose  unsteadily  and  laughed  at  her.  *  By  George 
Kit.  education  or  no  education,  you  can  do  it  I    It 

JMght  be  Lady he  stopped—'  Lady    anvbodv  I 

Theie-becfEwithyouI   Ido'^^it  istLeT/S^ 
my  child  I  ' 

In  his  own  numicry  of  her  mimicry,  it  was  easy  to 
see  from  whom  Kittie  had  got  her  undoubted  histrionic 

J^^,l  •  ^?^?  ***  ^r  l""^^^^'^  ♦«^*^  disclosure 
about  their  family,  and  the  promise  she  had  given. 

She  had  yielded  it  readily  enough,  though  she  had 

an  intuition   that  the  ^ofession  which  her  father 

detested  was  the  one  to  which  she  was  most  suited. 

The  stage  bemg  closed  to  her,  there  remaiii^vi,  if  she 

should  need  to  earn  her  livelihood— what  '' 

With  a  newly  awakened  ambition  for  b     .ethinir 

vague  nnd  mdefinite,  she  hunted  up  the  books  she  had 

brought  away  from  the  last  of  the  schools  at  which 

she  had  put  m  a  fitful  attendance,  and  f eU  with  avidity 
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apoD  ft  course  of  what  is  called  '  sdf-edncation.'  It 
was  unfortunately  out  short  by  the  modem  fiend, 
before  which  the  bravest  of  us  quail  and  tremble. 

'  It's  influenza,  father,  right  enough,'  she  said  when 
he  came  home  one  night,  and  found  her  in  bed  with  a 
flushed  face  a^  unnaturally  bright  eyes.  '  I  nursed 
Hagnee  Hevangeline  throu^  it,  "  and  now  I  know," 
as  the  song  says  ;  and  now,  to  her  infinite  satisfaction, 
Hagnes  has  to  nurse  me.  So  eyerything  comes  square 
in  this  beet  of  possible  worlds.  Oh,  how  hot  I  am  1 
Don't  come  near  me  I — don't  dream  of  kissing  me,  or 
you'll  catch  it 1 ' 

Norton  hurried  off  for  a  friendly  doctor,  who  was 
always  ready  to  desert  one  of  his  best-paying  {Mtients 
for  one  of  his  Bohemian  pals,  for  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
Bohemian  himself,  and  he  at  once  endorsed  Eittie's 
diagnosis. 

You  may  have  influenza  badly  or  lightly ;  but  the 
after  effects  are  pretty  much  the  same  however  you 
have  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  Kittie  rose  from  her 
bed  the  mere  shadow  of  her  old  self ;  so  wan  and  weak, 
indeed,  that  her  father  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
terror  and  anxiety.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
sick-room;  abjiured  or — er — almost  abjured  whisky, 
and  neglected  the  Bohemian  haunts  in  which  he  shona 
as  a  bright  and  particular  star.  But  his  friends  did  not 
desert  him ;  and  daily  the  faithful  little  band  of 
literary  men  and  artists  came  round  to  inquire  after 
Miss  Kittie ;  knocking  at  the  door  gently,  and  holding 
whispered  conferences  with  Hagnes  Hevangeline  in  the 
narrow,  grimy  little  passage. 

Teddy  Wilson  brought  flowers ;  Percy  Vilome  sent 
half  a  dozen  of  '  invalid's '  port,  addressed  in  a  dis- 
guised hand;  and  a  little  later,  Herbert  Mandeville 
lugged  round  a  parcel  of  the  latest  'sizpennies'  where- 
with the  convalescent  could  while  away  the  tedious 
hours.  No  one  of  them — these  men  whom  with  a 
smile,  we,  nobly  bom  reader,  should  speak  of 
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k^  •  2Ste«  T"*'.y^"  ^^  '-<*«•  empty. 

the  miremitting  cm?  ^  ^  '  S®  ""^^^^  ^o°^* 
'^'^^''^^qu,^  of  tht^  Hevangeline,   the 

road  back  tobeSh  ^  ^  «°^^«"  **^«i  on  the 
:  LoKiti;:  h^«SJ:?^pi^tthVw~tor  decisively. 

mthe  suimner  and  martCte  of  tL  «?i?'  ^^^P^ 
but  you'U  have  to  send  h  J^  !l  ^®  °*****  «®««>M  J 
•t  ohoe/  """^  ^"  "^^  *^e  country,  Norton, 

funds  weTeSSLIS^  He  wpS"^'*'^  ^*"^y'  "^^  ^ 
loan  of  the  dooto^lid  ^LT  **f  P'°"<^  *<>  ask  a 
hopelessly    and    J;^ii!*'®>y^  r^«".  «^ey  were 

moststo^ybt>k?nl^el^atSt^"*  *^^ 
forward  at  the  critical  moma^r^f I    ^*°^^e'»-:<»nie 

the  adjoining  '  woAr^^'  'UiV^.T  ""^«-"P  ^^ 
K^^e^wants,  she  can  h:;e  it  V^^trT^vft 

son,ro  ™'attf  ctitiJi'^'^r  "^??  ^"■ 

you--cfi.r^:^?::,^^^^^^^^^ 

Teddy;  thisTserio,^  ?  .^^'^'^S^  ^^^  *  ^^od.-^hSt  up, 
kers  wen^fn  to  e^lZ^'hiri^  P^°^°*'  »°d  Bifl 
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Kittie  liked  to  stay.  He'd  write  by  that  night's  post, 
to  tell  Vn.  Bickors  that  Kittie  was  coming ;  and — 
WeU,  there  they  were  I  the  good  fellow  wound  np, 
his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  all  aglow. 

The  Dook  pressed  his  hand.  *  It's  a  kind  heart  you 
have,  Bickers,'  he  said,  his  eyes  moist ;  '  and  I  accept 
for  Kittie.    I  can't  take  her  away,  because        ' 

'  Of  course  not ;  there's  your  work,'  Bickers  put  in 
quickly,  and  with  impressive  gravity.  '  I'll  arrange 
it  all ;  you  leave  it  to  me.  It's  not  much  of  a  journey, 
and  the  fare — ahem 1  * 

'  I  can  manage  the  fare,'  said  the  Dook  with  simple 
dignity.  '  But  you'd  better  tell  me  where  it  is  she's 
going,'  he  added  with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  rest  joined. 

'My   mother   lives   at   Deerbrook,'   said   Bickers. 

Norton's  brows  came  together,  and  he  bit  his  lip ; 
he  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  did  not  do  so,  and 
Bickers,  repeating  earnestly  that  the  cottage  was, 
though  humble,  as  healthy  as  even  a  cottage  could  be, 
hurried  off  to  inform  Mrs.  Bickers  of  the  coming  of 
her  guest. 

Tbjree  days  later  '  the  boys '  met  at  the  station 
to  see  Kittie  off,  and,  as  the  train  started  with  the 
girl  clinging  to  her  father's  hand — as  if  she  were  going 
to  Australia,  as  the  distracted  guard  pathetically 
and  indignantly  remonstrated — she  managed  to  mur- 
mur to  the  others — 

'  Take  care  of  him.  All  of  you  !  And — and  good- 
bye ! ' 

They  would  have  cheered,  if  the  Dook  himself  had 
not  been  present ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Kittie 
would  have  forgiven  them ;  for  her  heart  was  aching, 
and  her  eyes  were  blurred  with  tears. 

At  the  little  country  station,  a  fly,  with  a  dear,  sweet- 
looking,  and  extremely  near-sighted  old  lady  were 
waiting  for  her ;  and  li^.  Bickers  justified  her  mother- 
hood to  the  good-hearted  Bickers  by  at  once  enfolding 
the  thin,  pale-looking  girl  in  a  large  embrace. 
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ay  ion.  of  coiie  A^?t°*^"'°>yd««:  from 
■«ch  a  clever  gratfemMrmt  wn-^°"  «'^  ^*^' • 
put  thi.  Bh^T^Zrjo7^'^J:'^[  H'  «"« 
jo^tiy  air  after  I^dcT-^d  rt'r^'/l**^  i^ 
I>e»r,  dear,  I'm  so  idiS  toSl  ^^***  *^  °*"^"^- 
nodded  and  bSiS  Sm^il  J?°-  Yoa»o'-the 
•  I  lost  my  oSrSl^"g^.!  u^T!'^'^  ^^  *«»"- 
l>~>k,'  and  8oV^*    '*  "°  *  '« ;  but  you  must  lean 

sta^n.t^«te*lK.f.^"*,f  "^^^  ^^^  ^»^e 
postcard  '  of  a  cotSi  T^^^Z^^  '^'  ' »  Pio^'^e 
poetically  8«'db^d^*J5  '^'  «  ^i^kera  had 
cTthe  hl^%^^^'^'J^i^\^  was  od<m>u8 
which  shaded  t^^lS^V?!.'^*^  '^y  **»«  <»U  pines 
™d.    ftwM  M  coS^t-S?*  ^°»  *J^«  -^n  and^^the 

tWte^  ^1^*'*"^^  *«  *^«  oW  lady,  which 

aid^o^r^^hlt^'  K  tit^:.^^^-^^-^ 

*s  Mrs.  Bickers  wouJd^B^a' j^  f?**,^**'®'  »«  ^'>^ 
ment  and  amusement  iT^iL^Tt  '°?*^^  TP^^^" 
of  a  place  in  the  preci^  ^^^^-^  ^**P"*«  **^«  ^^ 
old  lidy's  heart  ''^''^  ^^  ^^  *«  t^e 

anfsUn^  ^s/:T^rtim?iS^rii?tr  "P  *°  ^*^«' 
was  all  abkze  with  thlTJ^i    I  ^**^®  «*'**«°'  ^^^ch 

easily  grownjL\^;^^?t',:nSjrJ^^^  ''^J'u 
Rowing  .and  so  go  aboKv^g ^o^  ^  ^fl^  ''°'**^ 
«eeB  in  the  cottage  gardei^^VLow  r'  •  r.'*''^ 
8he  grew  stroncer  hIia  «r^«i  /     x    ,?    '         -^"^  a* 

which  W««,Xqu»(^L'^^"'^S'°  *^  ""d- 

to  Mrs.  BickMs^  '  ^S*" '»™  belonged 

"t^^fi^m  ir^^*^ '  »»««  "--"ked  on 
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Oh,  dew,  no,'  the  old  lady  awui  ^d  her  with  a  touch 
of  pnde  Mid  satisfaotion.  '  Sir  Talbot  expreisly  gave 
me  pennifMion,  my  dear.  He  is  a  most  good-natured 
gentleman,  one  of  the  real  kind  of  gentlemen— a  noble- 
man, I  suppose  I  ought  to  say ;  and  I  am  sure  he'd  be 
only  too  pleased  for  you  to  walk  there.  And  it  isn't 
as  if  the  Court  were  near ;  it's  quite  a  long  way  oflF,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wood,  where  the  park  be^.  Some 
day  when  you  are  stronger  we  will  go  up  there  and  see 
the  gardens.  They  are  %ory  large  and  beautiful,  of 
course  ;  and  I  know  B£r.  MacDonald,  the  gardener. 
Quite  a  gentleman  he  is,  1  assure  you.— You  must  try 
and  manage  a  whole  tea-cake  to-iay,  my  dear.' 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  couJd  manage  a  dozt-n,'  said  Kittie 
laughing.  'Mr.  Bickera  was  ripl.t  iri  saying  this 
was  a  healthy  place;  he  ught  to  have  added,  the 
hungriest. 

The  old  lady  served  up  the  tea-cakes  piping  hot, 
Mid  with  gratification  watched  Kittie  devour  some : 
Kittle  had  a  way  of/getting  direct  to  most  people's 
hearts,  and  little  Bickers's  old  mother  had  alreadygrown 
fond  of  the  pretty  girl  who  had  been  placed  under  her 
care. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Kittie  essayed 
a  real  walk.  Leaving  the  wood  behind  her,  she  saun- 
tered across  a  field,  and  was  picking  some  meadow- 
sweet and  cowsUps  to  adorn  the  tea  table,  when  she 
heard  voices  which  seemed  to  be  close  to  her,  though 
she  could  not  see  the  speakers.  She  stopped  and  looked 
m  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  discovered  that  they 
came  from  below  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  just  there 
raa  tlurough  a  steep  decline.  She  turned  to  go,  for  she 
felt  that,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Bickers's  assurance, 
she  might  be  trespassing,  and  she  had  gained  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  when  the  voices  sounded  more  loudly, 
and  two  figures,  that  of  a  .pd  and  a  young  man,  came 
to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Kittie  instinctively,  mechanically,  slipped  behind  a 
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troe,  and  looked  at  them  •  and  m  oT.^  ^ij 
For  the  girl  was  her  *  double  *  AnA  f  i,«  «« 


CHAPTER   VII 
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KrmE  watched  the  two  figures  breathlessly. 
She  was  not  conscious  that  she  was  playing  the 
Clln^^i  "^^^  ^«  ^  ^^'  Bhe  wo^not 
Z3i^  "'c?^*^*"  °*  »  ^at'^al  and  an  absorbing 
De  aware  that  coincidences  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 

iS^t^^  h«^  ^^'  r**  *^'  **^^  ^'^^  ^^«*^  ^«  presenting 
^Ju^  ,T**  ^y.  ''^  °'®*^  extraordinary ;  for  the 
world  IS  smaU,  and  it  is  in  the  most  unlikely  p  aces  and 

Stt « :  "^^^Jj^^ly  ti^es  we  meet  peopfe  whom  we 

?h«  n!^^*^  ^  '^-  ^""^  P^*  «^  t^Lertion,  se^ 
the  newspapers. 

w«?M  ^??^  ^®  ^^'^^  ^  comparatively  little  of  the 
world,  Kittle  was  sharp  enough  to  perceive  that  these 

;J^nCT  ^®'®  o»T^eU.  very  friendly  terms  ;  they 
BtroUed  along  the  bank  talking  and  laughing,  as  if  they 

^wl""!^^"?*^  ^^^  °^^^'  very  welh  ^d  she 
Z^S?^«.u^J  *^**^e  young  rian  was  intensely 
mterested  m  the  beautiful  girl  at  his  side.    When  I 

wZ^r.  \  '  ""'i  ^""^^  beginning  to  be  in  love  with  a 
JZT'.^'^''^^  *^^  ^*°*  ^y**^«  expression  of  his 
Z2'  ^       7^^  movements  of  his  body.    Lashmore's 

!n?  Jr»f^**?!f^''*  ^  *^^y  **^^^*  <^«  tl»«  giri's  face, 
and  as  he  bent  towards  her  there  was  something  in  his 

attitude  a  touch  of  appeal,  of  mute  worship,  which 
p^am^y  discovered  Ws  secret,  if  secret  it  was^'  to  the 
acutely  mtelligent  Kittie. 

r^.^'f'^  ^®  ^7  ^^"^  **^^  gentleman  who  had  accom- 
pamed  her  double  at  EarPs  Court  approaching  the 
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She  waited  until  the  three  had  moved  on  •  then 
recoven^  from  tihe  kind  of  speU  that  had  Seld  h^' 
^t^ed  mto  the  wood.  and.  choosing  the  thickS 
part  of  It.  made  her  way  home.  And  as  shn  wA«f 
alo^and  thoughtfully.  The  was'  co^lo"  ota  Ite 
of  disappomtment  and  dissatisfaction 

Kittle  would  not  have  been  a  woman,  if  she  had  not 
been  favourably  impressed  by  the  young  man  who 

JS^i^^"^.^"'.^?  '^'  panic^^trickL  mSb.  a^  SS 
^terwards  tinted  her  with  so  much  gentleness  Md 

thouJ^t  ^,T^«~«"°-.  As  has  been  !Ld,  X  ^ 
iteil  V^  ""^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  favourably ;  and 
although  she  was  not  one  of  those  foolish  g4  X 
weave  romances,  in  which  they  themselves,  of  couri 
%^  prommently.  about  every  presentable  yoTg 
man  they  meet,  she  had  come  to  regard  him  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  hero  she  had  yet  se^n. 
It  hurt  her  vaguely  that  this  unknown  cirl    who 

^tmJ^^f  TT\  ^^^^  '^^^  onirpo!i"h: 

^^gs  of  this  hfe,  but  that  she  should  also  have 
m  Lashmore  for  an  intimate  friend,  if  not  a  lover 

would  hT^  "^^'^  tr"^  ^^  ^«°«'  ^j««ti^>  w^h 
poo^  Ettle.  ""^^^^  *  *^«^«'  nature  than  that  of 

«.„H^lir^^  ^""i  ¥i^^^  as  she  entered  the  cottage 

^ri^^r^  *  '^i  ^^^  *^«  ^« '  *^d  Mrs.  Bicke^! 
peemig  at  her  short-sightedly,  said  chidingly- 

too  much/       '^  *"*''"'' ^^^'^^^^^'  youL  doing 

ina^l^^^  ^  S^i^"^^  broth  she  had  been  prepar- 
^^'Xf  ^*^  ^^"^  ^^  ^"»«  ^^«  ^^^  drank  it. 

^^ff-   ^^**'^'T^*'^  she  did  so  mechanically  that 

Through  the  woods  and  down  toWards  the  river ' 
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she  replied ;  then  she  went  on  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
'  I  saw  some  people  there.  Is  Sir  Talbot  a  thin,  tall» 
old  gentleman,  very  upright  and  stately-looking  ? ' 

•  That's  Sir  T  Ibot,  my  dear.  He  was  fishing,  no 
doubt;  the  river  belongs  to  him,  of  course.* 

*  There  was  a  young  lady,'  said  Kittie  slowly  and 
much  engrossed  in  her  broth.  *  A  slim  girl,  aboutr— 
about  my  height :  and  pretty.' 

'  That  must  have  been  Sir  Talbot's  daughter,'  said 
the  old  lady.    '  Miss  Lyndhurst ;  Miss  Eva,  as  we  all 
call  her.    Yes  ;  she  is  very  pretty,  quite  a  lovely  girl, 
I  am  told.    I've  not  seen  her  closely ;    and  I'm  so 
short-sighted,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  dear,  that  I 
can't  say  for  myself ;  but  she  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  beautiful.     She  called  at  the  cottage  twice,' 
she  added  with  intense  satisfaction  ;    '  but  unfortun- 
ately I  happened  to  be  out.    No  doubt  she  will  call 
again,  and  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her. 
Sir  Talbot  is  devoted  to  her  ;  in  fact,  they  are  devoted 
to  each  other,  as  is  only  natural  and  proper,  seeing 
that  they've  only  each  other,  and  that  she's  Sir  Tal- 
bot's only  child.    She  has  been  away  a  great  deal, 
staying  with  her  <ant,  Lady  Lorchester.    One  would 
think  it  would  be  rather  a  dull  life  up  at  the  Court 
there  for  her ;   for  Sir  Talbot  has  very  few  visitors ; 
but  Miss  Eva  seems  to  be  very  happy,  by  all  accounts.' 
Kittie  was  on  the  point  of  saying  i>at  Miss  Lynd- 
hurst had  a  visitor  or  a  friend  with  her  now  ;  but  she 
checked  herself.    She  feared  that  Mrs.  Bickers  might 
ask  her  for  some  particulars  about  the  yoxmg  man ; 
and  Kitty  shrank  instinctively  from  discussing  him,  and 
much  more  from  telling  of  her  meeting  with  him.     Mrs. 
Bickers  ran  on  with  the  garrulity  of  her  age  and  class  ; 
and  Kittie,  as  she  leant  back  with  her  hands  clasped 
loosely  in  her  lap,  listened  intently. 

'  They  say  that  Sir  Talbot  is  rather  poorly  off,  for 
a  gentleman  of  his  position  ;  that  the  estate  is  very 
much  encumbered— mortgaged,  don't  you  call  it,  my 
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dear  ?--ivnd  that  it  is  because  he  u  tr^r>„  ♦« 
money  for  Mi„  Ev.  th.t'tto^lSve  «,"  3^JS  C 
TO  ht'do  company  at  the  Court.    But    ai^pr^ 
d^..we  «  .U  in  the  hand,  of  ftovid»«  fZi^T^ 

aeemed  to  be  so  weU  acquainted  with  incidents  wS 
had  occurred  in  that  younc  ladv's  immZS;-^        Y 

uug  agam,    there  s  no  harm  in  it ' 

her     '  1"?.^^^^  ^^^^''  ^"i«  ^"^^^^  to  assure 

'Well    fl^^  T'y  "\"°*^  interested.'  ^ 

r^fi.      .'   i  l^®*^*^   *^*^®   thought   you'd   have   be^n 

mjjjt  go  and  lie  down,  and  taS^a  ?o^'rSI    S^^lH 
^^<ZfS.'"^  T"  ■  "^  then^hat  VoSdlSi 
%o^t«  f  '*^'  *?  ""y  """^  "'  William  ?  ■  ^ 

rtora^^gfo^-  r  o'l^eit^f.""  "»-'  '  ^° 
to  do  » ;   but  She  could  not'^rieep  no»!  for  W  ^ 
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dwelt  perautently  upon  aU  that  Mrs.  Bickers  had 
told  her.  The  interest,  ourioeity,  which  she  had  felt 
on  first  seeing  the  other  girl  was  now  so  intensified 
M  to  be  almost  an  obsession.  Amongst  other  gifts 
the  gods  had  endowed  Kittie  with  was  a  marveUously 
retentive  memory ;  she  was  one  of  those  happy  persoM 
who  can  run  over  a  poem  twice  or  thrice  and  remember 
It  for  Me,  who  never  forget  a  name  or  a  face ;  and 
of  the  many  names  Mrs.  Bickers  had  spoken,  Kittie 

'^i.  l"""!-*  Ti  ^^^y  ^^^  ^  P»°ted  away  safely 
m  the  back  of  that  shapely  little  head,  and  would 
remam  there. 

She  feu  asleep  at  last,  but  slept  lightly,  and  was 
wakened  by  the  sound  of  voices  which  ascended  by  the 
open  staircase  from  the  room  below.  Kittie  lay  and 
hstened  langmdly ;  but  presently  she  heard  Mrs. 
Uickera  addressmg  some  one  as  '  Selina,'  and  Kittie 
knew  that  the  lady's  maid  had  dropped  in  for  a  knittinc 
lesson  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Kittie  raised  herself  on  hS 
elbow,  and  hstened  absently.  The  lady's  maid  was 
recountmg,  with  the  fuUest  detail,  the  incident  of 
Lashmore  s  rescue  of  Eva  from  the  dogs.  She  did  it 
so  well  that  she  might  have  been  present  at  the  aflfau:  • 
and  she  had  evidently  seen,  probably  through  the  open 
doorway,  the  cauterizing  operation  and  Miss  Eva's 
close  attention  on  it. 

*  '?"''^j*o'?^''^  y?'^8  gentleman,  and  handsome, 
too  said  Selma  'And  so  brave,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Bickers.    Su:  TaJbot  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a 

A  i^i?  ^"S, '  ^^  ^^'^  "P  »*  o""^  place  most  eveiy  day. 
And  Miss  Eva  and  the  two  gentlemen  go  a-fishing 
togethCT.     And,  of  course,  she's  very  nice  to  him.' 

i'whaps  something  may  come  of  it  ? '  suggested 
Mrs.  Bickers,  with  an  appropriate  smile,  but  Selina 
gave  a  lady's-maid  toss  of  her  head. 

'  i^  u  ^^  y**"'  "®'  ^^-  Bickers,'  she  said  ;  '  there 
couldn  t  be  anything  of  that  kind  ;  for  though  he's  a 
very  pleasant,  handsome  young  gentleman-^uite  a 
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!^1  T^i,"  ®^®^  ^''^'  ^  ^°  "*""  yo«.'  she  put  in 
^phataciJly  as  ahe  remembered  the  half  ^v^reign 
^«i  which  Laahmore  had  tipped  he^-'  I'm  afraidh?? 
what  you'd  caU  a  nobody.  I  mean  that  Miss  Eva 
would  naturaJly  look  higher  than  him.-Do  you  count 
twenty  now  ?  I'm  getting  on  famously,  idn't  I  ?— 
mere  s  a  gentleman  coming  to  stay  with  us— quite  a 

3  vT  ^1  *  ^*  '-^"'*  *  Lord-i-Lord  ^S?  a 
very  high  nobleman,  and  very  rich.  He's  a  friend  of 
Lady  Lorohester-Miss  Eva's  Aunt  Lucy,  as  we  caU 
Jer.  Now,  something  might  come  of  that :  for  he'd 
be  a  very  suitable  match,  we  all  think ' 

She  told  all  she  knew  about  the  coming  visitor 

and  It  was  wonderful  how  much  she  knewTw  it  would 

be  wonderfol  If  our  servants'  knowledge  of  our  most 

intamate  afiwrs  had  not  long  ceased  to  surprise  us. 

But,  Lor .  how  I  do  run  on  I    I  declare  it's  getting 

Zvlfy^T^  l""""*  ^  «^^-  S«^  ^  your  youni 
^.  t  wr^'u*  f^°  ^^'  y**-  ^  suppose  the  quieter 
shes  kept  the  better?  Yes,  I  must  be  going  Oh 
that  new  dress  has  come  down  from  MadameCerise's 
for  Miss  Evar-the  one  of  the  new  colour  of  pink,  a 
kmd  of  pale  rose  d  barri.  Miss  Eva  wore  it  for  the 
first  tune  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Lashmore  was 
dinrng  with  us  that  evening,  and  he  knocked  over  his 
Claret  glass.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  upset  in  my  life 
for  he  thought  that  some  of  the  wine  had  gone  on  he^ 

t^' J^^^^Pf'f  i^  ^  P*^^«  in  the  haU  at  the 
a^\  ^^^*  ^^^Sl."'  ^  ^  sometimes  do,  and  I  saw 
and  heard  him.     "  That  beautiful  dress  I    I've  been 

loofang  at  Miss  Eva  as  he  spdte,  not  at  the  frock. 
There  was  a  spot  or  two  on  it,  a  mere  nothing  for  most 

IIT"  i  ^."  V  *^?"§^*  ^  E^*  would^t  w^r It 
again;  but  she  a^ked  for  it  this  morning,  and  I've 
got  to  see  If  those  spots  wiU  come  out.  It's  a  beautiful 
g^ade  but  it  wouldn't  fetch  me  a  lot  of  moneyTth^ 
iand  of  dresses  never  do,  especially  from  the  dealers.' 
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She  had  got  on  her  things  by  this  time,  and  had 
moved  towwds  the  door,  but  it  was  evident  that^her 
mind  was  still  harping  on  the  dress,  for  she  said — 

'  The  dealers  give  so  little.  I  suppose  your  young 
lady,'  she  added  suddenly,  as  if  an  idea  had  struck  her, 

•  wouldn't  like  to  buy  such  a  thing  ?  It's  just  as 
likely  as  not  Miss  Eva  won't  wear  it  again  ;  and  I  oould 
sell  it  really  cheap.' 

'  I  can  but  ask  her,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Bickers. 

•  It  all  depends  upon  what  you  cidl  cheap ;  I  don't 
th^  the  dear  child's  very  well  off.' 

As  Kittie  heard  the  visitor  take  her  departure,  she 
dropped  lightly  from  the  bed,  and  went  to  the  window 
to  look  at  her,  and  found  that  she  was  just  an  ordinary 
looking  girl  on  whom  her  mistress's  cast-off  clothes 
sat  not  unbecomingly.  When  Kittie  went  downstairs, 
after  an  interval  of  reflection  during  which  she  had 
pigeon-holed  every  word  the  girl  had  said,  Mrs.  Bickers 
gave  her  an  account  of  the  visit,  and  the  conversation  ; 
thus  fixing  it  permanently  in  Kittie's  memory. 

•  Would  you  care  to  have  the  dress,  my  dear ; ' 
asked  Mrs.  Bickers;  'if  Miss  Eva  gave  it  to  Selina, 
which  she  is  very  likdy  to  do  ? ' 

Before  Kittie's  eyes  was  a  vision  of  herself,  clad  for 
once  in  a  dress  of  her  double  ;  and  she  felt  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  see  how  she  would  look,  and  if  the 
resemblance  would  be  heightened  by  the  similarity  of 
apparel.  But  the  money  ?  She  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

•  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  afford  it,'  she  said  wistfully, 
lifcs.   Bickers  opened  her  lips  to  say  something, 

but  closed  them  again  without  speaking,  and  bent 
over  her  knitting  with  a  little  smile. 

Kittie  was  feverish  the  next  day,  and  Mrs.  Bickers, 
very  sensibly,  would  not  let  her  go  out  for  several  days, 
and  almost  kept  her  to  her  room,  sitting  beside  her 
and  talking  while  she  plied  her  knitting  needles  ;  the 
subject  was  nearly  always  that  of  the  Court  and  its 
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^^TTJ^I^J*'?^.  "o-I*  did  not «», 

Th^^JT^  WM  fflled  with  the  Court  and  ita  peonl, 

mg  with  her,  with  that  eloquent  loik  in  hTlSL  *w 
i^  «d  «  chance  would  have  it,  she  «w  E™  '^ 

™tc.XjJd^^ri;s'^r».x''r&' 

what  i^y  ZT^-^e:^  E^ "';?''  r\  •^*'"«^ 

bridge  and  M  ind  lifllr      i****"?*  '°  <='°™  t^e 

Kc^^HSf^SSS"-^: 

attitude^™,  -  XX^d'^S/'T^"^! 
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stant  Kittie  knew  what  it  meant,  as  certainly  as  if  she 
had  heard  the  words  which  Eva  had  spoken ;  or  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  knew  as  certainly  as  if  she  had 
heard  them.  The  young  man  had  avowed  his  love  for 
Miss  Lyndhurst,  and  she  had  refused  him  with 
dignity,  if  not  with  scorn. 

Kittie  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  hand  fell  from 
her  heart  to  her  side  ;  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  ran  through 
her,  the  colour  that  had  suffused  her  face  while  Eva 
had  rested  in  Lashmore's  arms  died  down.  She  leant 
against  the  tree,  and  watched  them  part,  and  saw 
Lashmore  go  up  the  river  with  the  dejected  air  of  a 
rejected  suitor.  She  felt  like  a  person  who  has  been 
witnessing  a  comedy,  in  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
a  vital  part  ;  and  she  turned  homewards  with  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  victory  which  she  could  not 
analyze.  The  man  who  had  rescued  her  from  the 
panic-stricken  mob  was  not  going  to  be  Miss  Eva  Lynd- 
hurst's  husband.  Why  the  fact  should  afford  her 
any  satisfaction  Kittie  did  not  know  ;  but  that  it  did 
she  was  almost  painfully  conscious. 

She  reached  the  cottage,  looking  tired  and  somewhat 
pale,  and  Mrs.  Bickers  at  once  ordered  her  to  bed ; 
and  Kittie  was  not  sorry  to  go  ;  for  she  had  witnessed  a' 
comedy,  a  tragedy,  in  which  she  still  felt  that  she  had  a 
part  and  lot.  It  was  ahnost  as  if  she  herself  had  lis- 
tened to  Lashmore's  avowal,  and  refused  him.  But 
would  she  have  refused  him  ?  The  colour  rose  to  her 
face  as  she  asked  the  question,  and  knew,  with  all  a 
woman's  insight,  that  she  would  not  have  done  so. 

Mrs.  Bickers  kept  her  in  bed  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  and  later  in  the  day  came  in  with  a  dress- 
maker's box. 
*Here,  my  dear,'  she  said,  smiling  nervously. 
Here's  something  I've  got  for  you.  It's  the  dress  Miss 
Eva  got  spotted  with  wine.  She  gave  it  last  night  to 
Selina  Brown— her  lady's-maid,  you  know  ?  Miss 
Eva  said  she  never  wanted  to  see  it  again ;    and  I 
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bought  it  fOT  you  Now,  don't  be  fooliah,'  for  Kittie 
hade^edaodpHrtested.  '  It  wiU  become  yJu 
▼My  well     I  know  you  wear  evening  dre«ee    to 

■ooiety.  And  you  needn't  liave  any  mtud^^S 
accepting  it,  for  I  know  from  my  wnTl£.^"f 


CHAPTER  VIII 

'  mas  LYNDHUBST  !  * 

SOME  ONE  has  cleverly  said  that  one  of  the  proofs 
of  immortality  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  worst  of 
us  are  capable  of  remorse.  Lashmore  was  just  one 
mass  of  remorse  as,  with  bent  head  and  shame-stricken 
soul,  he  went  to  meet  Sir  Talbot,  whose  kindness  and 
hospitality  he  had  abused  by  speaking  words  of  love  to 
his  daughter. 

Sir  Talbot  could  not  fail  to  see  the  young  man's 
agitation  ;  and  when  Lashmore,  in  husky  and  faltering 
accents,  said  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  which 
necessitated  his  immediate  return  to  London,  Sir  Tal- 
bot expressed  very  genuine  regret,  and  as  genuine  a 
hope  that  Lashmore  had  not  received  bad  news. 

'We  shall  miss  you  very  much,'  said  Sir  Talbot. 
'  Your  presence  here  has  brightened  us  up ;  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  see  you  again.' 

His  very  evident  sincerity  only  deepened  Lashmore's 
remorse ;  and  he  was  scarcely  capable  of  speech,  as  he 
took  the  hand  which  he  felt  unworthy  to  touch.  He 
went  to  the  inn,  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  took  the 
next  train.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  journey ;  for  he  had  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  realize  the  enormity  of  his  off^ice. 
Youth  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  act  on  impulse ;  and 
Lashmore  realized  now  that  he  had  yielded  to  a  weak 
and  discreditable  impulse  in  coming  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  Court. 

Since  the  day  he  had  been  informed  of  the  terrible 
tact  that  he  was  a  nameless  outcast,  he  had  felt  like  a 
rudderless  vessel,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
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S  Cd  Ll  l^  ""^  occupation,  no  work,  to  divert 

t^t^t~it\f:^''?'^' '  *°^  ^«  ^  yielded 
fisS  bXtin    *   T  f  ^'^  *^^  ^^'^t'y'  ostensibly  for 

TTriT  ?^  ^..   *°  impression  on  him  at  Earl's  Conrf 
He  had  not  foreseen  that  Fate  would  throw  them^I 

lesfl  f  wT  •  ,      .  ^°^®  ^®  ^ad  been  guilty  of  little 

aTL  st^r^rof  ^.r^i  r^  ^«  ^-J*  ^^e  a'^orirZl 
sciibabWn,^.-  ^  *?u  '''°^°^'  *°^  recalled  with  inde- 
w£n  «i«\°r. ''''' i^^  expression  her  face  had  worn 
Wm  that  thera^rM  K^^^y  ^'°^  ^'^-    ^'  ^ccm^™ 

shred  nf  I!ff  °°"^^  ^O'  ^  *^e  meant  to  regain  a 

of^^nglanfr^^^^^  ^^  some  workout 

of  for|et?uhi2'"^^^^^  '°^  P'"°«^  ^*«  ^^  -  ««-ch 

Forbes  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  the  sight  of  his 

KdnoTlsk''^'''"^^^^^^^^^-^'  but  of  ot^ 
he  aclmLnt?"/  \"^*^°°«  •'  *°d  in  silent  sympathy 
iLrmSounltW^r.^u*  ^"^^^^  «^  'accoLts/ 
r^aS  «n^  I  *  ^  ^'^^  ^^'^^^  ^o^  ^"°dred  pounds 
7S^hrnJ  ^-  f  ^^°'  annomiced  his  intention  of 
SiJ  n^S^  °  ""^^^^^^^  *«^^«*  ^^'cJi  tl^e  fond  and 
bufl^knew  th^/""^^  ^"""  ^^^  *°  remonstrate] 
avail     forTf.  °°  remonstrance  would  be  of  any 

redded  F?rh?''?.t  ^°°^  ^°  Lashmore-  face  which 

sle^ts'h^rlTSi^^^^^  that  evening,  and 

ftnn«»f  itL      !i  .       ^^* '   ^o'  remorse  is  not  a  good 
appetiser,  and  is  a  still  worse  bed-feUow.    He  rose  S 

heStoT^V"^'  "«^«°«  ^  pip-'  went  oufL^ 

ache  whioh  '^  *°^  «?  ?^  °^  *^«  ^-^^^clie  and  heS- 
ache^which  oppressed  him  almost  as  ba^y  a^  he 

P^^\ZZl  °°*  "'^"y  P^^'*'"^  o"<^  malting  in  the 
i'ark ,   but  there  were  several  riding ;   and  iLhmore 
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leant  against  the  rail,  and  watched  the  horses  with  the 
keen  eye  of  one  who  loves  them.  At  another  time  he 
might  have  looked  on  enviously,  and  thought  regret- 
fully of  the  days,  not  so  veiy  long  ago,  when  he  had 
horses  of  his  own  ;  but  this  morning  he  had  still  more 
poignant  matter  for  regret ;  so  he  looked  at  the 
bankers  and  stockbrokers  as  they  jogged  by  on  their 
solid  hacks,  at  the  young  girl  on  her  pony,  followed  by 
the  trim  groom,  at  the  stout  Bishop,  ambling  placidly 
on  a  cob  as  stout  as,  and  even  more  placid,  than 
himself. 

But  presently  Lashmore's  attention  was  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  a  very  beautiful  horse,  a  thorough- 
bred or  nearly  so,  which  was  picking  its  way  fretfully 
over  the  tan.  It  was  a  beautifiil  creature,  and  evidently 
as  nervous  as  a  cat ;  and  the  man  who  was  riding  her — 
Lashmore  put  him  down  as  a  stable-help — ^had  evidently 
quite  enough  to  do  to  manage  her.  As  the  horse  came 
nearly  abreast  of  Lashmore,  it  was  startled  by  a  child 
running  by  with  a  hoop  ;  it  gave  a  tremendous  shy  ; 
the  man,  nearly  unseated,  pulled  hard  at  it,  and  the 
horse  rose  almost  straight.  The  man  swore  and  struck 
the  horse  over  the  head  with  a  far  too  heavy  crop,  and 
the  animal  got  down  on  its  front  legs,  and  bolted, 
scattering  the  bankers  and  stock-brokers  and  bishops 
like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Much  interested,  Lashmore  walked  quickly  across 
the  circle,  and  was  in  time  to  see  the  man  pull  the 
horse  up  ;  he  was  as  white  as  death,  and  evidently  in  a 
terrible  funk.  Lashmore  got  under  the  railing,  and 
went  up  to  them. 

'  Little  bit  fresh,  isn't  he  ?  '  he  observed. 
'  Yes,  he  is,'  said  the  man  sullenly,  with  an  oath. 
*  But  I'll  take  it  out  of  him  before  I've  done  with  him.' 
'  I  shouldn't  thrash  him,  much  less  worry  him,'  said 
\jashmore.  *  He  is  only  nervous  and  shy ;  he's  a 
thoroughbred,  isn't  he  ?  And  you've  got  too  tight  a 
curb  on  him ;  he'd  go  better  on  a  snaffle.* 
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Lashmora  oros^  back  to  his  original  place  •    for 
he  was  cunous  to  see  which  would  c?me  out  on  too 
horse  or  man  ;  and  in  due  course  the  horse  appro^hS' 

do  axiythmg  to  relieve  the  cruel  pressure  of  the  bit! 
^  they  came  up  to  Lashmore,  the  horse  rose  agai 
and  the  man  was  thrown.    Lashmore  sprang  fonfZ 

sd.rbufno/h'^'"'!^'  ^°'  *^«  ma^rors 

ormT     T  ^        ^"^'  ^""^  ^*°^®  'orward  with  upraised 
confess,  used  some  strong  expressions. 

irou  ass  1    he  said ;  '  strike  him,  and  the  next  time 

IZ!:\Z  ^  """'^  ^'^  *^«^  you  on  so^t^g 

W  is  ?t  ?  •     '  ^^  ^'"^^  y*'"'  ^^y  ^^^-     Whos^ 

K  J^^°'*^"i*^'^  something  about  not  wanting  any- 

stt  tr^'^^^^  "^'^  ^ '    ^"*  ^«^--  -'  ^ 

as  nUin  «r?  ^'*'!  ^-"^  *°  "'^'^^S^  *^  l^orse  ;  that's 
Tow     LTfS  P^^^^^ff '    f^d  I'm  going  to  show  you 

aZ'ril^ik«7*"^P^'?*^^^  ^«^»  ^o'^Pleof  holes, 
and  1 11  take  hmi  round  a  turn  or  two :   vou'U  havp 

aw^^Zh'"  *T^^  ^^  **^^*  W^'lTan't  C 
ZLT  ""'  ^""^  ^®  ^^'^'^  '^^  away  ^th  me.  You 
Wm  thJT  "^^«*^^' if  yo"  think  it  necessary  to  teS 
«ive  ton  aH^r  ""^^  has-had-horses  of  his  own 
S^S?  htt^^a88lstance.  Stand  out  of  the  way  ' 
he  added  warningly,  and  he  got  lightly  into  the  sad^e 

W^ed^'^*'^  ''''  *^^  ""'''  *^«  '-»>°f  which  rS 

fee^l  ?h?boSS^^  ^""^  '^"^^  «"«^*ly'  but  not 
leeung  the  homble  pressure  which  it  exnected    hnf 

mth  comparatiTO  calmness.    After  a  minute  or  two 
Ushmore  gave  him  a  Uttle  more  head.  stiU  pSttog  aS 
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talking  to  it,  and  the  beautiful  creature  fuUy  compre- 
hending that  he  had  a  different  kind  of  rider,  became 
quieter  and  quieter,  and  presently  Lashmore  was  riding 
him  with  an  almost  loose  rein,  '  on  a  piece  of  cotton,' 
and  wishing  to  heaven  that  the  horse  were  his.  He 
pulled  him  up  after  a  vrhile  in  the  gentle  confiding  way 
which  a  horse  loves,  and  was  patting  him  and  telling 
him  what  a  really  good-tempered  animal  he  was,  when 
a  man,  who  was  standing  by  the  rail,  smoking  a  very 
long  and  a  very  black  cigar,  touched  his  hat,  and  said — 

*  That's  a  fine  animal  you're  on,  sir.' 

'  He  is,  indeed,'  said  Lashmore,  with  a  sharp  little 
sigh. 

'  Had  him  long  ? '  inquired  the  man,  who  was  short 
and  thin,  and  had  that  indescribable  appearance  which 
one  attempts  to  describe  by  the  word  '  ho^se3^'  His 
clean-shaven  face  was  shrewd  and  good-natured,  and 
his  question  was  put  respectfully,  and  in  a  tone  of  good- 
natured  bonhomie.  '  I  ask,  because  you  seem  to  be 
trjTng  hjm.' 

'  I  didii't  make  him  in  this  muck,'  said  Lashmore. 
'  It  was  a  fool  of  a  man  who  had  been  riding  him  before 
I  got  on  :  got  him  on  a  hard  curb,  and  was  frightened 
of  him.  He  isn't  mine,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  I  wish  I 
knew  his  owner.' 

*  Then  you  can  have  your  wish  mighty  soon,  young 
gentleman,'  said  the  man  dryly,  and  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  keen  eyes.     '  He  belongs  to  me.' 

Lashmore  stared  at  him ;  then  laughed  more 
brightly  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  laugh  again  :  he 
had  had  a  turn  on  a  good  horse. 

*  Then  I  should  recommend  you  to  ride  him  your- 
self or  get  a  man  who  imderstands  how  to  manage 
a  nervous,  high-bred  thing  like  this.' 

'  I  know,'  said  the  man  as  dryly  as  before.  '  I 
saw  the  whole  business.  He  can't  ride,  and  you 
can.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  liberty  I've  taken ; ' 
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said  Lashmore ;   '  and  now  I'll  take  him  back  to  the 
man.' 

'I  think  not,  sir,'  said  the  owner.  'I'll  lead  him 
to  the  stables — ^but  perhaps  you'd  be  so  very  kind  aa 
to  ride  him  there  ?    It's  a  mews  not  far  oflE.' 

'  Right ! '  assented  Lashmore.  '  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
part  company  with  him.' 

He  left  the  ride  at  the  next  opening,  and  walked  the 
horse  beside  its  owner  to  the  mews,  dismoimted,  and 
gave  the  animal  a  good  friendly  smack  by  way  of 
farewell.  The  owner  stood  eyeing  the  well-built,  lis- 
some figure  with  obvious  approval ;  then  he  said — 

'  Half  a  moment,  sir.  My  name's  Coke — think  of 
coal,  then  you  won't  forget  it.  I'm  over  here  in  London 
on  business :  staying  at  a  quiet  hotel  close  by.  Will 
you  come  and  have  breakfast  with  me,  or  a  glass  of 
something,  if  you've  breakfasted  1 ' 

'  I  haven't,'  replied  Lashmore ;  *  and  I'm  as  himgry 
as  a  hunter.    I  shall  be  delighted.' 

They  walked  to  a  quiet  hotel  in  as  quiet  a  street, 
and  Mr.  C!oke  became  communicative,  if  not  expansive. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  come  from  South  America, 
where  he  owned  a  great  deal  of  land,  and  that  he  had 
run  over  to  England  to  pick  up  pedigree  cattle  and  a 
horse  or  two.  While  t^ey  were  making  their  way 
through  a  good  but  stolid  oreakf ast,  Mr.  Coke  grew  more 
expansive,  and  went  into  details.  He  was  a  single 
man,  and  ran  the  show  himself ;  he  had  started  in  the 
world  with  less  than  the  proverbial  half-crown,  but  was 
now  prosperous ;  and  he  spoke  with  quiet  but  con- 
vincing enthusiasm  of  the  place — ^it  was  called  Quira- 
pata — where  he  had  made  his  home  and  his  money. 

As  they  Ut  their  pipes  and  leant  back  in  the  genial 
glow  of  an  admirable  meal,  Mr.  Coke,  who  had  evidently 
taken  a  great  liking  to  his  new  acquaintance,  not  a  little 
startled  Lashmore  by  asking  him,  with  a  kind  of  re- 
spectful bluntness,  who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing, 
and  winding  up  with — 
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'  If  you've  nothing  particular  on  hand,  I'd  like  you 
to  come  back  with  me.' 

Lashmore  coloured.  'My  name's  Lashmore,'  he 
said.  *  I  would  have  told  you  before,  but  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity.' 

Mr.  Coke's  eyes  twinkled.  'I  don't  alwavs  talk 
so  much,'  he  remarked. 

•  No,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that ! '  said  Lashmore,  with  a 
laugh.  *  I  should  like  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  ; 
but  the  fact  of  it  is  I  can't,  just  because  I  am  looking 
for  something  to  do,  aome  work  ;  and,  honestly,  I  can't 
waste  the  time.' 

*  I  shouldn't  think  of  asking  you  to  do  so,'  said  Coke. 
'  I'm  not  fond  of  wasting  time  myself ;  and  between 
you  and  me,  I  don't  thmk  I've  been  wasting  it  this 
morning.  If  you're  looking  for  work,  and  care  for  the 
kind  I  can  oflfer  you,  we  shan't  be  long  coming  to  terms. 
You're  a  gentleman,  I  can  see ;  you  may  be  dowii  on. 
your  luck ' 

'  I  am,'  said  Lashmore  laconically. 

'  Quite  so.  I've  been  there  myself.  I'm  not  a  curi- 
ous man,  and  I've  learnt  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  poke 
your  nose  into  another  person's  business.  I'll  lay  odds 
that  your  trouble  is  none  of  your  own  making ;  or  I'm 
no  judge  of  a  man.  But  let  that  pass  ;  we've  got  on  to 
the  solid  bed-rock  of  business  now,  and  I'll  make  you 
a  proposal.  You  come  over  with  me  to  Quirapata  ; 
be  my  manager,  overseer,  right  hand,  whatever  you 
like  to  call  yourself,  sign  on  for  three  years,  and  I'll 
give  you ' — he  considered  for  a  moment,  blowing  dense 
clouds  of  smoke — '  two  himdred  a  year.  Hold  on  ; 
you'll  want  references,  of  course.  How  will  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  suit  you  ?  They'll  tell  you 
all  that's  worth  knowing  about  me.' 

'  It  will  suit  me  very  well,'  said  Lashmore  gravely  ; 
'  but  I  fear  my  references  will  not  suit  you  :  I  have  none. ' 

Coke  was  silent  for  a  minute ;  then  to  Lashmore's. 
surprise  and  delight,  he  said  quietly — 
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'  We  start  on  the  14th.  You  come  round  to  dinner 
to-morrow  night,  Mr.  Lashmore,  and  we'll  draw  up  the 
agreement,  and  I'll  give  you  some  tips  as  to  your  outfit. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  were  to  give  you 

an  advance '    He  took  some  bank-notes  from  a 

pocket-book  which  was  bulky  enough  to  serve  for  the 
one  which  is  produced  by  the  typical  benevolent  per- 
sonage in  a  typical  melodrama ;  but  Lashmore  shook 
his  head,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  look  unmoved  by 
the  man's  trust  in  him. 

*  You're  very  good,'  he  said ;  *  but  it  isn't  necessary. 
I  have  some  money.' 

Mr.  Coke  returned  the  note  to  his  pocket-book, 
and  the  two  men  talked  hard,  or  rather,  Coke  talked 
and  Lashmore  Ustened,  for  an  hour  ;  then  parted  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

The  agreement  was  signed  the  following  evening, 
and  Lashmoro  informed  Forbes  of  this  sudden  good 
fortune— which  the  old  man  received  almost  tearfully, 
and  with  the  prayer  that  his  yoimg  master  would  re- 
member that  if  anything  went  wrong  in  those  '  foreign 
parts  '  there  was  always  a  home  for  him  in  England — 
and  Lashmore,  busy  with  his  outfit,  would  have  been 
almost  a  happy  man,  but  for  the  thought  of  Eva. 
That  he  should  leave  England,  perhaps  for  ever, 
without  trying  to  convince  her  that  he  was  not  an 
utter  scoundrel,  and  obtaining  her  forgiveness,  filled 
him  with  the  bitterness  of  gall. 

Sitting  up  very  late  one  night  and  smoking  fiercely, 
he  was  beset  by  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  write 
to  her  ;  but  he  was  bad  at  writing  a  letter  of  even  the 
simplest  kind ;  and  what  a  complex  one  this  would 
necessarily  be  !  No ;  he  couldn't  write.  If  he  could 
only  see  her,  for  just  five  minutes  !  If  he  could  only 
win  her  forgiveness ;  then,  indeed,  he  might  start 
on  this  new  career  with  something  less  of  the  remorse 
which  tortured  him. 

Not  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  Lashmore  yielded 
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to  impulse.  He  would  go  down  to  Okefield,  and  try  to 
get  an  interview  with  her.  Fate  had  driven  them  to- 
gether, and  helped  him  to  his  undoing ;  perhaps  it 
would  help  him  now  to  her  forgiveness ;  at  any  rate, 
he  could  only  seek  the  opportunity.  [  - 

It  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  moonlight  night  as 
he  walked  along  the  Okefield  road  towards  the  Court. 
The  night  was  so  warm  as  well  as  beautiful  that  Kittie 
had  sauntered  out  of  the  cottage,  and  through  the  wood. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  outdoor  things,  but,  fearing 
that  Mrs.  Bickers  woidd  scold  her  if  she  went  out  with- 
out some  extra  garment,  Kittie  had  thrown  on  a  long 
goU  cloak,  and  pulled  the  hood  over  her  head;  so 
capacious  was  the  hood  that  it  almost  concealed  her 
face. 

She  wandered  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and,  seating 
herself  on  a  felled  tree,  looked  across  the  meadow  to  the 
river  by  which  she  had  seen  Lashmore  and  Lady  Eva. 
She  was  so  absorbed  in  thinking  of  them,  and  the  hood 
so  closely  covered  her  ears,  that  she  did  not  hear  foot- 
steps amongst  the  bracken  ;  and  sh?  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  Rn  exclamation  almost  of  alarm,  as  a  tall  figure 
came  '>ut  from  amidst  the  trees,  and  stood  beside  her. 
Thi  '  ^-^as  behind  her,  and  shone  full  on  the  face 

of  ♦  w^ho  had  come  upon  her  ;  and  she  saw  that 

it     -I  miore. 

Sj-  ..ood  motionless,  staring  at  him,  and  he,  as 
motionless,  gazed  at  her.  Then,  as  if  he  had  found  his 
voice  with  difficulty,  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  above  a 
whisper — 

*  Miss  Lyndhurst !  * 
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MISS  LYNDHURST  I ' 
Kittie  started,  her  eyes  opened  on  him  with  a 
shock  of  surprise  which  he  must  have  seen,  if  the  moon 
had  been  shining  on  her  face,  and  the  hood  had  not 
almost  concealed  it.  For  a  moment  she  stood  quite 
stm,  overwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  actuaUy  mis- 
taken her  for  her  uouble.  The  words,  '  I  am  not  Miss 
Lyndhurst,'  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  checked  the  denial. 
The  humour  of  the  situation  was  keenly  felt  by  Kittie  • 
and  the  Hibernian  love  of  a  joke  and  the  desiro  to  carry 
It  on  took  possession  of  her  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
feehng.  Surely  there  would  be  no  harm  in  letting  him 
contmue  m  his  mistake  for— well,  just  a  minute  or  two. 
She  wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  wanted  to  see 
how  long  she  could  keep  up  the  delusion. 

Her  eyes  danced  under  her  long  lashes,  and  she 
had  much  ado  to  keep  her  Hps  from  smihng.  Still 
keepmg  with  her  back  to  the  moon,  she  resumed  her 
seat  on  the  fallen  fir,  and,  turning  her  head  so  that  her 
face  was  now  completely  concealed  from  him,  she  clasped 
her  hands  loosely  in  her  lap,  and  waited  in  silence ; 
but  she  knew,  though  she  did  not  look  at  him,  that 
Lashmore's  agitation  was  increasing.  He  came  and 
stood  beside  her,  his  hands  gripping  each  other  tightly 
behmd  his  back,  and,  with  his  brows  knit  and  his  Hps 
tightly  compressed,  looked  down  at  her,  aU  his  heart 
m  his  eyes. 

•JJ^^^.*^**  I  o"g^t  110*  to  be  here,'  he  said  at  last, 
as  If  be  did  not  know  how  to  choose  his  words,  how  to 
begm.      I'm  almost  sure  that  I  am  only  adding  to  my 
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offen^  in  daring  to  speak  to  you.  I  ought  to  have 
fitted  away,  never  to  have  come  near  you  again  ;  but 
—but  a  man  can't  always  behave  as  he  ought  to  do.  I 
did  try  to  keep  away ;  but— weU,  I  couldn't.  I  felt 
as  If  I  must  see  you  agam,  and— try  and  explain,  try  to 
get  your  forgiveness.  Y(  a  8:.»e,  a  man  doesn't  like  to  be 
thought  a  scoundrel  by  the  girl  he— loves.  Forgive 
me  for  saying  that.  But  you  must  know  it :  I  shouldn't 
have  spoken  the  other  day  as  I  did  if  I  hadn't  loved 
you.' 

Kittie  Ustened  with  a  strained  attention.  Her  eyes 
had  ceased  to  dance,  there  was  no  longer  any  tempta- 
tion to  smile  ;  the  little  farce  was  approaching  danger- 
ously near  to  a  tragedy.  The  man  beside  iher  was 
certainly  m  deadly  earnest ;  his  voice  was  deep  and 
stramed,  and  mdicative  of  strong  emotion.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  faster,  she  trembled  a  little,  and  began 
to  feel  rather  frightened ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
him,  to  undeceive  him ;  indeed,  she  had  now  become 
mcapable  of  speech  or  movement. 

'  I  wanted  to  see  you  once  more,'  continued  Lash- 
more.  '  I  know  right  enough  that  it's  for  the  last 
tune  ;  but  I  couldn't  go  away  for  ever  without  making 
an  attempt  put  myself  right— no ;  I  couldn't  do 
tnat,  of  cour  out  to  make  some  excuse,  if  there  is  any 
excuse  for  behaving  like  a  cad  and  a  scoundrel.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  tree  beside  her,  his  head  bent,  his 
whole  attitude  one  of  dejection  and  remorse.  Kittie 
knew  that  he  was  struggling  for  words  which  should 
express  what  he  felt,  and  yet  not  add  to  his  offence, 
bhe  was  consumed  by  a  bummg  curiosity,  and  her 
handa  closed  on  each  other  a  little  more  tightly. 

I  don't  know  how  to  begin,'  said  Lashmore.  *  First  of 
aU  1  ought  not  to  hav  come  down  here  at  all.  I  don't 
know  why  I  did  ;  and  I  haven't  any  excuse  for  coming. 
1  was  loafing  about,  sick  of  jiyseif  and  aU  the  world  ; 
tor  I  was— am— in  trouble  :  in  a  very  big  trouble ;  and  I 
jumped  at  anything  that  would  take  me  out  of  myself 
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and  let  me  forget  a  little  while.  Then  I  wanted  to  iee 
you  again.  I'm  not  going  to  ref^r  to  our  first  meeting. 
I  promised  not  to  do  so ;  and  I  haven't  done  so,  though 
you'll  admit  that  once  or  twice  you've  tempted,  tried 
me  very  hard.  And  I  found,  too,  that  you,  your 
family,  were  not  unknown  to  me  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
years  ago  your  people  knew  mine.  So  I  felt  drawn  to 
come  down  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you.  From  a  dis- 
tance, mind  !    I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  to  you.' 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  made  a  gesture  of  help- 
lessness, of  a  man  who  had  been  driven  by  oiroum- 
stanoee  he  was  powerless  tu  control. 

'  And  on  the  very  first  day  I  met  you  !  I  should 
have  turned  back  at  sight  of  you,  kept  out  of  your  way ; 
but  I  ere  was  the  affair  of  the  dogs,  and  I  couldn't  help 
myselt.  I'd  have  backed  out  then;  but  Sir  Talbot 
came  up  ;  and  there  I  was,  helpless  !  I  give  you  my 
word  that  every  day  afterwards  I  made  a  resolution  to 
go  away ;  but,  of  course,  I  broke  it.  I  was  in  love 
from  the  very  first,  I  suppose,  though  I  tried  to  tell 
myself  that  I  wasn't.  Why,  what  m«m  could  be  with 
you,  day  after  day,  as  I  was,  without  falling  in  lovo 
with  you  I ' 

He  said  it  so  simply,  with  such  earnestness  and  evi- 
dent truth,  that,  though  it  was  not  meant  for  her,  Kittie 
thrilled. 

'  But  though  I  loved  you,  I  didn't  mean  to  let  you 
know  it.  I  want  you  to  believe  that,  Eva — ^Miss 
Lyndhurst.  I  knew  that  it  wouldn't  be  any  use.  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
man  in  my  position,  I  niern,  between  a  poor  man  with  no 
future,  and  Sir  Talbot \-  -.ughter.  And  I  am  in  a  worse 
plight  than  the  kind  of  man  I'm  thinking  of.  I  want  you 
to  believe  that  I  kept  that  in  my  mind  aU  along,  and  that 
I  raver  had  any  hope,  any  thought,  of  aspiring  to  you. 
I  just  meant  to  go  on  loving  you  aU  my  life,  to  keep  the 
memory  of  you  in  my  heart  as  a  kind  of— of  goddess.' 

Kittie  was  pale  now  and  trembling.    She  had  never 
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before  heard  words  of  love  spokrai,  excepting  on  the 
stage ;  but  they  had  never  sounded  ,o  wonderful,  so 
moving,  as  they  did  now  and  here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  beneath  tho  moon.  The  glamour  of  the  situation 
was  gradually  enfolding  her ;  little  wonder  that  she 
forgot  that  the  passionate  words  were  not  addressed 
to  her,  but  to  another. 

•  I  lost  my  head,'  continued  Lashmore,  ' '  at  it  com- 
pletely when  I  saw  you  lying  there,  wher  '  held  you 
in  my  arms,  fainting.  I  didn't  know  that  I  \.^  speaking, 
that  I  was  letting  you  know  that  I  loved  you.  I  was 
just  out  of  my  senses,  mad.  I'd  Uke  to  put  that  for- 
ward as  an  excuse ;  but  I  feel  that  it  isn't  one.  I  ought 
not  to  have  lost  my  hea*  I ,  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  there  was  a  barrier  between  us — ^the  kind  of  thing 
no  man  can  get  over.' 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  came  with  difficulty. 
Kittie  involuntarily  made  a  slight  movement,  for  the 
tension  was  almost  unendurable. 

What  was  the  barrier :  what  was  it  that  separated 
him  from  Miss  Lyndhurst— from  herself,  she  almost 
felt  ?  For  the  other  g^l  had  very  nearly  faded  from  her 
consciousness ;  and  it  almost  seeme-'  as  if  Las?  nore 
were  pleading  to  her,  Kittie. 

'  I've  got  to  tell  you,'  he  said,  as  if  in  respon  .  to 
her  slight  movement,  '  but  I  don't  kno\*  how  to  do  so ; 
for  at  every  word  I  say,  you'll  think  worse  « *  me,  you'll 
find  it  harder  to  forgive  me.  The  ^c  s  is,  his  a  oioe  broke, 
and  he  paused.  '  I  told  you  my  aa.ne  was  Lashmore, 
Harry  Lashmore.  It  isn't.'  Kittie  started  slightly, 
and  turned  her  face  towards  him ;  but  he  was  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  seemed  ashamed  to  meet  her 
eyes ;  and  Kittie,  with  a  quiver  of  fear  pt  the  rif 'i  of 
discovery  which  she  had  run,  turned  her  head  away 
again.  '  I  have  no  right  to  that  name — or  any  other,' 
he  said  almost  inaudibly.  '  Do  you— understand  ?  ! 
Kittie  shook  her  head.  He  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
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*  My  father  and  mother  were  not  married,'  he  said 
hoarsely.  '  I'm  just  an  outcast,  a  man  without  a  name, 
without  any  standing  in  the  world.  It's  an  insult  for 
me  to  thrust  myself  into  any  decent  society,  to  know 
decent  people ;  it's  worse  than  an  insult  for  me  to 
tell  any  woman,  the  commonest,  the  humblest  in  the 
world,  that  I  love  her.    And  that's  what  I  told  you.' 

There  was  silence.  Kittie  was  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
world,  as  she  had  known  it  by  books  that  described  it, 
not  to  realize  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  The  farce 
had  indeed  turned  to  tragedy.  Curiosity  had  given 
place  in  her  bosom  to  a  nobler  emotion,  perhaps  the 
noblest  which  woman  can  feel — ^pity.  Her  heart  was 
wrung  with  pity  for  this  man,  so  richly  endowed  with 
youth  and  strength,  and  health,  with  a  goodly  presence, 
&  form  and  face  which  few  of  her  sex  could  regard  with 
coldness,  and  yet  cursed  by  a  ban  which  nothing  could 
remove. 

The  pity  welled  up  in  her  heart,  and  filled  her  eyes 
with  tears.  Now  she  thought  of  Eva  Lyndhurst,  and 
confusedly  wondered  what  that  other  girl  would  do  if 
she  were  sitting  here  in  Kittie's  place  and  listening  to 
the  broken  words,  the  hoarse,  strained  voice,  in  every 
note  of  which  spoke  a  strong  man's  agony.  Would  she 
turn  away  from  him  scornfully,  with  bitter  words  of 
reproach  and  contempt  ?  What  would  she,  Kittie, 
do  in  Eva  Lyndhurst's  place  ?  The  question  made  her 
heart  leap.  For  the  answer  came  swift  as  lightning. 
She  knew  that  she  would  turn  to  him  with  both  her 
hands  extended,  and  her  heart  in  them.  Pity  is  akin 
to  love :  'tis  an  old  saying,  but,  like  many  other  old 
and  hackneyed  ones,  absolutely  true  ;  for  the  maternal 
instinct  is  always  alive  and  throbbing  in  every  woman's 
bosom ;  she  has  a  craving  to  comfort,  to  soothe  and 
succour  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden.  i 

Kittie's  heart  ached  for  the  aching  heart  beside  her, 
and,  probably  without  knowing,  she  longed  to  have  binn 
nearer  to  her,  to  draw  his  head  to  her  bosom,  to  murmur 
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soft  words  of  pity,  of  consolation.  And  Love  was  not 
very  far  off,  if  it  were  not  actually  within  her.  The  silent 
wood,  the  odour  of  the  firs,  the  mystic  light  from  the 
moon,  the  whole  atmosphere  breathed  deeply  of 
romance,  of  the  nameless  sentiment  which  passes  like 
an  electric  current  from  one  sex  to  the  other.  If  she 
were  only  Eva  Lyndhurst— !  Yes,  she  would  know  what 
to  do. 

But  she  was  Kittie  Norton,  an  impostor,  the  mere 
shadow  and  likeness  of  the  girl  he  loved.  At  that 
moment  there  shot  into  Kittie's  bosom  a  feeling  of 
hatred  for  the  other  girl,  and  she  was  actually  jealous 
of  her.    Lashmore  spoke  again. 

*  Now  I  have  told  you,'  he  said.  '  Now  you  under- 
stand why  the  other  day  I  didn't  stand  to  my  colours, 
and  tell  you,  when  you  came  to,  that  I  hadn't  been 
raving  hke  a  madman,  that  I  loved  you  and  wanted  you 
for  my  wife.  For  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  I  hadn't 
been  the  outcast  I  am,  I'd  have  told  you,  and  asked 
you  sharp  enough.  I  wouldn't  have  let  my  poverty 
stand  in  my  way.  Other  men  can  make  money,  and  I 
dare  say  I  could  do  so  ;  at  any  rate,  I  would  have  had  a 
good  try.  I'd  have  asked  you  to  wait,  to  try  and  love 
me,  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  But  as  it  was,  with 
this— what  do  you  call  it  ?— stain  on  my  birth— I  be- 
hove that's  the  way  of  putting  it,'  bitterly,  and  with  a 
laugh  that  was  almost  a  groan,  '  how  could  I  do  so  ? 
No  man  was  ever  in  such  a  fix.  I  had  to  go  without  a 
word,  leaving  you  to  think  that  I  was  the  meanest 
kind  of  hound,  and  a  scoundrel  to  boot. 

Kittie  sighed. 

'  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  live,'  he  went  on,  *  actually 
live  without  telling  you  the  whole  truth,  and  without 
getting  your  forgiveness.  I  felt  that  that  look  in  your 
face,  in  your  eyes,  would  haunt  me  till  I  die.  I  felt 
that  if  I  didn't  get  your  forgiveness,  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  carry  on,  that  life  wouldn't  be  worth  living.' 

He  paused  a  moment.     *  I  m  glad  I've  told  you  all 
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this.  I  couldn't  tell  it  to  any  other  living  being.  I 
mean,  the  story  of  my  birth.  In  coming  here,  in  telling 
you,  I  hadn't  any  intention  of  getting  your  pity.  I 
don't  want  that.  I  just  want  your  forgiveness ;  I 
want  you  to  think  a  little  better  of  me  tlum  you  must 
have  done ;  I  want  you  to  think  of  me  as  not  quite  a 
scoundrel.  To  put  it  shortly,  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me.  Miss  Lyndhurst.' 

Kittie  wanted,  longed,  to  say,  '  I  forgive  you ;'  but 
she  was  afraid  to  speak,  lest  her  voice  should  betray  her. 

Lashmore  drew  a  long  breath.  '  I  suppose  you're 
afraid  to  say  so,  lest  I  should  continue  to  worry  you,' 
he  said  bitterly.  'You  needn't  have  any  such  fear. 
I  am  goiig  away ;  I  am  going  to  leave  England — ^for 
ever,  I  hope.  I  shall  never  see  you  again ;  you  will 
never  be  distressed  by  the  sight  of  me.' 

Kittie  moistened  her  lips,  and  endeavoured  to  still 
the  throbbing  of  her  heart.  She  got  possession  of  her 
voice  at  last. 

'  Where — where  are  you  going  ?'  she  asked,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  would  detect  her  by  her  voice.  She 
held  her  breath  in  the  pause  before  he  answered.  To 
her  surprise  and  immense  relief,  he  did  not  start  to  his 
feet  with  an  exclamation.  Her  voice  must  resemble 
Miss  Eva  Lyndhurst's  as  closely  as  did  her  face  and 
form. 

'  I  am  going  to  South  America,'  'a  said.  '  I  met  a 
man,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  who  has  offered  me  employ- 
ment.   The  name  of  the  place  is  Quirapata.' 

*  Quira —  ? '  she  murmured. 

'Quirapata,'  he  repeated.  'I'll  write  it  down 
for  you.  I  haven't  any  hope  that  you'll  write  to  me, 
that  you  will  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me  from 
now  on  ;  but  that's  the  place.' 

He  tore  a  page  from  his  pocket-book,  wrote  on  it, 
and  held  it  out  to  her.  Kittie's  small,  shapely  hand, 
very  white  from  her  illness,  stole  slowly  out  irom  her 
oape,  and  took  the  paper.  *^ 
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'  It.'s  a  long  way  o£F/  he  said.  '  I  am  not  likely  to 
troubid  you  again ;  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  shall 
ever  meet ;  because,  you  see,  I  shall  stay  there.  No 
one  will  know  me,  be  likely  to  guess  my  secret  over  there. 
I  shall  vanish.  That's  aU  right,  and  as  it  should  be. 
I  shall  welcome  the  chance  of  losing  myself,  of  cutting 
adrift  from  England,  and  any  one  who  might  recognize 
and  know  me  ;  but  I  can't  do  so  unless  I  feel  that  I  have 
put  myself  straight  with  you.  Miss  Lyndhurst,  will 
you  forgive  me  ?  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know, 
I  want  to  take  your  forgiveness  with  me,  to  comfort 
me,  to  make  me  feel  less  of  a  cad  and  a  hoimd  than  I 
feel  now.' 

He  leant  forward  ;  he  was  so  near  to  Kittie  that  she 
could  feel  his  breath  on  that  part  of  her  face  which  the 
hood  did  not  conceal.  She  knew  that  he  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  her  response ;  that  its  import  meant,  more 
than  a  transient  ease  of  mind,  a  life-long  solace.  If 
Eva  Lyndhurst  sat  where  she  sat,  felt  as  she  felt,  what 
would  she  say  ?  Kittie  thrust  the  question  away  from 
her  with  a  mental  impatience.  Her  hand  stole  from 
under  the  cloak,  and  was  extended  to  him ;  and  in 
liquid  tones,  liquid,  but  deep  and  penetrating,  full  of 
pity  and  something  more  than  pity,  she  breathed, 
almost  inaudibly — 

'  I  forgive  you.' 

Lashmore  caught  her  hand,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
He  held  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  bent  over  her 
downcast  head. 

*  You  forgive  me  ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  so  low  a  voice 
that  she  could  scarcely  hear  it.  *  I  don't  deserve  it  ! 
I  don't  deserve  it !  What  can  I  say — ^how  can  I  thank 
you !  You  have  lifted  a  load  from  my  heart,  have 
sent  me  on  again.  What  an  angel  of  goodness  you 
are  I  You  have  forgiven  me  i  It  scarcely  seems  true. 
— ^Ah,  you  don't  understand  how  much  it  means  to 
me.  You  know  I  love  you.  I  would  give  the  world,  if 
I  had  it,  to  have  the  right  to  woo  you,  to  try  and  make 
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you  love  me  in  return.  But  that's  impossible,  I  know/ 
he  added  despairfully. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  saying,  obeying  the 
impulse  of  her  heart,  moved  beyond  herself,  Kittie 
turned  her  pale  face  to  him,  and  whispered 

*Why?'^ 
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CHAPTER  X 

ENTER,   DEATH. 

E  gazed  at  her  with  amazement. 

'  Why  ! '  he  cried.     '  Because  I  am— what  I 

Do  you  mean  to  say !    Heaven  and  earth,  I 

can't  believe  it ! — ^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  were 
not  what  I  am,  you  would — you  would  listen  to  me, 
give  me  some  hope  1 ' 

Kittle  forgot  all  about  Eva  Ljmdhurst.  She  was  hw- 
self  now,  Kittie  Norton,  and  '^he  man  before  her  was 
making  love,  appealing  to  her,  herself. 

She  shrank  from  him  a  little,  for  at  that  moment, 
as  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  as  if  he  would  read  in 
them  the  confirmation  of  his  wild  hope,  she  thought  he 
would  recognize  her  ;  for  the  space  in  which  one  draws 
a  breath  he  faltered,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  contract ; 
she  tumel  away  again,  gasping  for  breath.  But  he 
did  not  recoil  from  her,  uttered  no  exclamation,  showed 
no  sign  of  discovering  the  fraud  she  was  perpetrating, 
as  he  gazed  down  at  her. 

*  You  mean — what  is  it  you  mean  ?  '  he  asked,  as  if 
he  dared  not  accept  the  wild  hope  her  single  word  had 
given  him.  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  play  with  me — 
but  you  wouldn't  do  that ;  you  are  too  good,  too 
gentle,  to  3  true  ! ' 

His  hand  sought  hers,  found  it,  and  held  it  tightly  ; 
his  voice  trembled,  and  came  painfully. 

'  Eva,  do  you  know  that  your  question  puts  hope 
into  me,  that— that  I  am  daring  to  think  you  might — 
care  for  me  ?  Do  you,  do  you  ?  I — I  don't  want  to 
take  advantage  of  your  pity,  to  f'^'^de  on  it.  No,  no  ; 
I  love  you  too  much,  too  dearly  for  that !    Do  you 
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understand,  realize  the  meaning  of  what  IVe  told 

'  Yes,'  she  whispered. 

'  That— that  is,  if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  care  fur 
me-you  would  be  giving  yourself  to  a  man  who  is— 
whatjl  have  told  you  I  am  ?  Nameless,  of  no  account. 
Ito  you  really  understand  this  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  again. 

His  othOT  hand  went  towards  her,  but  he  checked 
himself.  He  had  played  the  cur  and  the  scoundrel 
o?°®i^  !  ^""^^  °*'*  ^  tempted  to  do  so  again;  she 
should  have  time  to  think,  to  realize.  He  drew  his 
hand  from  hers  quickly,  and  springing  to  his  feet 
paced  up  and  down,  his  brows  knit,  h£  lips  tightly 
compressed.  r      e>     j 

Kittie  watched  him  from  under  her  lowered  lide. 
^ow  wa3  the  time  for  her  to  declare  herself,  to  implore 
his  pardon  and  fly  from  him.  She  did  open  her  lips, 
but  he  spoke  at  the  instant,  and  she  remained  silent! 
.n„-  T  ^^^'  '  i"®  ^'^  hofjaely.  •  He  would  never 
consent.    He  could  not  I    Think!    No,  no!    I  can't  do 

It!    I-Icant!    And  yet 1    Eva  !' he  was  beside 

Her  agam,  had  got  her  hand  between  both  of  his  •   'if 

you— you  loved  me— if  you  believed  in  me ! '  Oh 

what  can  I  say  I ' 

The  grip  of  his  hands  robbed  her  of  aU  her  strength  : 

^^^T'^^'?'°^"^'?°  "^^^^  ^^  **^  air.  was  swept 
ft.T!^f  ^v.-  Pa«sion-«nd  her  own.  She  turned  her 
tace  to  hmi  slcwly ;  ho  read  the  admission  in  itr-it 
was  aU  too  plam— and  he  caught  her  to  him  with  an 
exclamation  a  cry  of  joy,  of  wonder,  of  surrender. 

f^,;il^*r  1.^.®'  ^^^  **°  ^  ^''^^'  Mid  felt  his  lips 
touch  her  haur ;  wd  at  the  touch,  the  last  remnants  of 
fi«  scruples,  of  her  resolution,  were  scattered.  She 
™  caught  up  m  a  cloud  of  sensations  in  which  an 
^tatic  pleasure,  delight,  mingled  with  a  name- 
toss  pain  that  was  dread :  but  the  delight,  the  joy, 
predommated.     Love   held   poor   Kittie   ii    thrall  • 
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she^was  bound  body  and  soul,  and  powerless.    The 
moments  seemed  to  glide  into  minutes,  days ;  all  her 
previous  existence  appeared  to  her  like  a  shadowy 
intangible  thing,  and  this,  this  was  the  first  moment  of 
her  real  life. 

'  Dearest ! '  he  whispered,  his  voice  still  full  of  won- 
der, of  bewilderment,  as  if  he  did  not  yet  realize  what 
had  happened.  '  What  shall  I  say  to  you  !  Ycu  love 
me !  I— I  can  scarcely  beUeve  it,  though  I  hold  you 
m  my  arms —  ! ' 

He  drew  her  to  the  tree,  and,  seating  ^limself  beside 
her,  held  her  closely  to  him. 

'  You  have  given  me  hope,  life,  the  det,u-e  to  live,  and 
somethmg  to  live  for,  Eva  ! '  he  said.  '  I  am  soma 
away  now -' 

She  clung  to  him  more  closely,  and  he  fell  her  quiver. 
Yes !    I  must  go,  dearest.    Dear  love,  it  will  be 
like  death  to  part  from  you  ;   but  I  must  go.    That 
IS  my  only  chance  of  winnmg  you  !    There's  work 
there  for  me,  and— who  knows  ?— perhaps  a  future  ! 
That's  what  I  shall  strive  for,  an* '  watch  for.    For  it  will 
mean  you,  you  !    And— and,  Eva    -he  paused,  and  his 
voice  grew  grave  with  the  import  of  what  he  was  going 
to  propose,  to  ask  of  her—'  if  I  should  succeed,  if  the 
luck— I'm  the  luckiest,  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the 
world  to-night  I— if  the  luck  stands  by  me,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  send  for  you,  would  you  —would  you 
come  ?    Think,  dearest ;  don't  answer  without  realiz- 
ing  ■!' 

She  Hfted  her  face,  and  looked  up  at  him,  forgetting 
all  fear  of  discovery  now. 

•Yes,'  she  breathed.     *  I— would— come  ! ' 
He  kissed  her  with  a  passion  of  love  and  gratitude. 
^  Leave  everything— your  father,— Eva  ? ' 
'  Y^,'  she  whispered.     '  I— I  should  have  to  come. 
^?S   °°*  ^**y  *^*    ^<*™  you,— if  you  sent  for  me.' 
Never  to  come  back? 'he  said.    There  should  be  no 
deceit,  no  conceahnent  of  the  gravity  of  the  case,  of  the 
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Baorifice  she  would  make,  if  she  gave  up  all  and  came  to 
him.  '  It  would  be  for  ever,  for  I  shall  not  be'ab'e  to 
come  back  to  England.  My  life  must  be  speut  out 
there,  somewhere  where  no  one  knows  me,  no  one 
knows  my  story.' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  not  a  weak  or  timid 
one,  but  one  as  complete  as  any  words  could  be  ;  and 
he  pressed  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  again. 

'  I  know  now  that  you  love  me,  Eva,'  he  said  brokenly. 
*  To  give  up  all  for  me, — so — so  unworthy !  Oh, 
would  to  God  that  I  were  a  better  man,  more  worthy.'of 
your  sacrifice.    Dearest,  I  may  write  to  you  ?    Ah,  no, 

how  can  I !    Ilie  letter  might  be  seen !    How  can 

I  let  you  know  ?     How ' 

He  looked  from  side  to  sid(  ^ith  a  frown.  At  the 
question,  Kittie  came  back  to  her  own  personality. 
She  grew  white  to  the  lips  ;  for  she  was  now  face  to 
face  with  facts,  with  tangible  things.  But  she  was 
acute  ;  the  quick  brain  came  t,o  her  aid  in  a  moment. 
There  was  a  little  post  ofl&ce,  the  usual  stationer's, 
newsvendor's  shop,  in  a  street  near  her  own. — She 
gave  him  the  address,  and  he  repeated  it  twice  and 
slowly,  to  impress  it  on  his  mind. 

'  Dearest !    How  clever  you  are  !    Yes  ;    yes  1     I 

see  !    /jid  Eva '  he  paused  a  moment.     '  I  can't 

bear  to  think  that  I'm  leaving  you,  that  I  shan't  know 

what  is  happening  to  you You'll  write  to  me  ? ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  faint^questioning,  but 
accepted  her  refusal. 

•  You  know  best,  dear  love '.  he  said.  '  You  shall 
not  write  unless  you  want  me,  unless  you  are  in  trouble 
— ^though  I  cannoo  see  what  trouble  can  come  to  you. 
But ' — ^he  paused,  and  looked  down  at  her — '  if  you 
should  want  me,  or '  he  paused  again,  the  contin- 
gency was  so  remote,  so  unlikely,  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
worth  providing  against ;  and  yet  he  would  do  so. 
*  If — you  could  come  out  to  me — ^no  one  kr.ows  what 
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may  happen  in  this  world — why,  hasn't  the  most 
wonderful  thing  happened  :  you  love  me  !  You  are 
here  in  my  arms  ! — If  you  can  come  to  me,  you  will  do 
so ;  will  wait  for  nothing  ;  let  no — ^no  scruples,  shy- 
ness, keep  you  back  ? ' 

'No,'  she  whispered.     'I  will  come.' 

They  sat,  hand  in  hand,  for  some  minutes  ;  but  the 
moment  of  parting  was  creeping  down  upon  them,  and 
they  felt  its  chill  approach.  She  slowly  disengaged  her- 
self from  him ;  and  he  understood  that  the  moment 
had  come. 

*  I'm  going,'  he  said  huskily.  '  When— when  shall 
I  see  you  again !  When  I've  gone,  I  shall  think  I've 
been  dreaming,  just  dreaming.  Give  me  something 
belonging  to  you,  something  you  have  worn .' 

She  shared  his  craving,  and  her  heart  went  out  to 
satisfy  him.  In  the  bosom  of  her  dress  was  a  small 
cluster  of  roses,  so  exquisitely  counterfeited  that  they 
looked  like  real  flowers :  they  had  been  fastened  to 
Eva  Lyndhurst's  pink  dress.  Kittie  took  the  cluster 
out,  put  it  to  her  lips,  then  offered  it  to  him.  He  kissed 
it  passionately,  and  put  it  away  against  his  heart. 
Then  he  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  slipped  it  on 
one  of  hers. 

'  I  remember  those  roses,'  he  said  almost  inaudibly. 
'  And  now  it's  good-bje,  Eva !     It's  good-bye  ! ' 

He  took  her  white  face  in  his  hands,  and  gazed  down 
at  it  as  if  he  were  impressing  it  on  his  mind,  his  very 
soul.  Their  lips  met,  and  clung  together  ;  then  at  last, 
with  a  groan,  his  grasp  of  her  relaxed,  and  he  turned 
away.  Twice  he  came  back,  to  renew  the  bitterness  of 
the  parting  ;  but  at  last  he  left  her  ;  and  Kittie,  shaking 
in  every  limb,  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman  storm- 
tossed  on  the  tempest  of  love,  racked  by  the  sorrow 
of  parting,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  his  slowly  retreating  form. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

She  fought  hard  for  composure  as  she  slowly  went 
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back  to  the  cottage;  she  feared  that  Mrs.  Bioken, 
near-sighted  as  she  was,  might  notice  her  agitation,  the 
white  face,  the  eyeUds  swoUen  with  tears  ;  but  l«ok— 
or  her  evil  genius— continued  to  stand  by  her :  she 
found  the  old  lady  sleeping  peacefully  in  her  wmc^ 
beside  the  open  window  ;  and  Kittie  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  and  then  round  the  room,  with  a  sensation  of 
being  enclosed  in  a  cage  and  stifling.  Mrs.  Bickers 
woke  under  her  gaze,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  start— 

•  Why,  how  late  you  are,  my  dear  1  I  had  nearly 
fallen  into  a  doze.    I'll  get  the  lamp.' 

•  No,  no  ! '  said  Kittie.  '  I— I  have  had  a  long  walk, 
and  am  rather  tired.    I  will  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

As  she  kissed  the  placid  face,  a  pang  of  remorse 
smote  Kittie,  and  a  dry  little  sob  escaped  her.  Mrs. 
Bickers's  arm  was  round  her  directly. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

•  Nothing,  nothing,'  repUed  Kittie,  forcing  a  laugh. 
•  I  am  only  tired.    Good-night.' 

She   lay  awake  all   that  night,  going   over   every 
incident  of  the  scene,  dwelling  on  his  words,  his  looks, 
his  caresses,  with  a  face  that  was  white  one  moment 
and  burning  with  shame  the  next.    Now  she  told  her- 
self she  was  a  wicked  girl;    then  she  would  plead 
excuses  for  herself.    It  was  not  her  fault ;    she  had 
been  driven,  swept  away  by  the  force  of  his  love.    And 
she  loved  him.    If  any  punishment  were  lacking,  that 
fact  supplied  it ;  and  it  was  this  sudden  overwhelming 
that  was  the  source  of  her  weakness ;   for  though  at 
mtervals  she  resolved  to  write  to  him,  and  make  full 
confession,  she  felt  that  her  resolution  would  not  hold, 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.    And  through  all 
the  gamut  of  emotions  ran  the  one  predominant  chord, 
*  It  is  me  he  loves ;  it  is  me,  myself.' 

She  went  next  morning  to  the  spot  where  the  farce 
which  had  turned  to  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and, 
closing  her  eyes,  called  up  his  face  and  listened  to  his 
words ;  impressing  the  reality  of  it  all  upon  her  ;  and 
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holding  tightly  in  her  palm  the  ring  he  had  given  her,  the 
ring  whioh  she  had  slipped  on  to  her  finger  again,  when 
she  had  looked  the  door  of  her  room. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  whole  place  became  nnen- 
dura.')le  to  her ;  there  was  nothing  in  its  quietude,  in  its 
soUtude,  to  divert  her  mind  ;  she  grew  restless  under  the 
strain  of  always  thinking,  thinking  of  her  great  secret 
and  its  import. 

She  bore  the  torture  of  the  place  another  week ;  then 
she  told  Mrs.  Bickers  that  she  must  go.  The  old  lady's 
heart  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  her,  and  she  begged 
for  another  day.  Kittie  yielded,  and  remained  two  ; 
but  on  the  third,  the  farewell  was  spoken  with  tears  on 
both  sides ;  and  Mrs.  Bickers,  mopping  her  eyes, 
watched  the  train  as  it  carried  Eiittie  back  to  London. 

Bickers  met  her  at  the  station,  and  explained  Mr. 
Norton's  absence. 

'  The  fact  is,  he's  not  very  well  to-day,'  he  said  airily. 
'  Been  rather  seedy  lately  :  working  too  hard,  I  expect. 
Or  a  touch  of  gout  perhaps.  I  persuaded  him  to  stay 
at  home,  and  let  me  come.  How  well  you're  looking, 
Miss  Kittie  ! '  The  journey,  the  excitement  of  return- 
ing home,  had  brought  the  colour  back  to  her  face. 
*  'nie  boys  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  !  I've  got  all 
kinds  of  messages.  We  must  have  a  beno  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  goddess. — No,  no  1  It's  nothing,' 
he  said  airily,  in  response  to  an  anxious  question  about 
her  fathe'  ;  '  just  a  little  seedy,  nothing  more  ;  he'll 
be  all  righu  now  he's  got  you  back.  Who  wouldn't 
miss  you  ?     I  expect  mother's  crying  her  eyes  out.' 

Kittie  tried  to  teU  him  how  good  the  old  lady  had 
been  to  her,  and  how  grateful  she  was.  Bickers  got 
the  cab  and  the  luggage,  and  they  drove  to  Denbeigh 
Street.  Kittie  tore  up  the  stairs  ;  her  father,  calling 
on  her  name,  came  to  meet  her,  and  she  hugged  him, 
and  scanned  his  face  anxiously. 

'  I'm  all  right,'  he  declared.  '  I  can  see  Bickers  has 
been  gassing  about  me ;    he's  a  regular  old  woman. 
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Come  and  tell  me  all  about  what  you've  been  doing.' 

Her  heart  smote  her  at  the  question.  She  winced 
guiltily,  and  hid  her  face  against  him,  as  she  sat,  in  her 
old  familiar  attitude,  on  the  arm  of  the  shabby  old  chair. 
She  told  him  about  the  cottage,  about  Mrs.  Bickers,  her 
goodness,  kindness,  lovableness,  and  all  the  care  she 
had  taken  of  her. 

'  We  must  have  her  up  to  London  to  stay  with  us, 
D  J,  and  take  her  about  to  see  the  sights.  She  would 
enjoy  it  so  I' 

He  seized  on  the  idea  eagerly.  '  Yes,  yes  t '  he  said. 
'  You  must  take  her  about,  to  the  kind  of  places  she 
would  like  ;    Earl's  Ckiurt,  and  so  on.    Of  course ! ' 

Kittie  unwound  her  arms,  and  rose  from  the  chair. 

'  I  must  go  and  unpack,  dear,'  she  said.  '  Oh,  how 
good  it  is  to  be  home  again ! ' 

'  I  say ! '  he  called  after  her.  She  stopped  &i  the 
door,  but  did  not  turn  her  face.  '  We  must  have  a  bit 
of  a  flare  up  to-night.  I've  asked  the  boys,  all  of 
them  to  come  in  to  supper.  They're  all  mad  to  see 
you.' 

They  came  in  rich  attire — at  any  rate,  the  richest  they 
possessed — and  bearing  presents ;  a  little  baud  of 
royal  courtiers,  eager  to  welcome  their  queen  home 
again.  Kittie  and  Hagnes  Hevangeline  had  got  to- 
gether a  splendacious  meal,  in  which  the  individual 
tastes  of  the  guests  had  been  carefully  considered ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  Mr.  Norton, 
Bloggs  had  sent  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  claret  and 
whisky.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Kittie,  all 
smiles,  queened  it  indeed.  They  all  wanted  to  talk  at 
•once,  to  tell  her  what  had  happened  during  her  long 
absence ;  and  they  all  obviously  envied  Bickers  the 
possession  of  a  mother  who  had  been  blessed  by  the 
-ability  to  succour  their  young  goddess. 

'  I  assure  you  he  has  been  most  insuflferable  while 
you've  been  away  Miss  Kittie,'  said  Viiome.  '  To 
hear  him  talk,  any  one  would  think  that  there  was  only 
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one  mother  in  the  world,  and  that  Bickers,  by  some 
special  virtue,  had  got  her.  And  he  gasses  about  that 
•  cottage  by  the  wood '  until,  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  have  to 
go  and  stare  at  Buckingham  Palace.  If  you  hadn't 
come  home,  we  should  have  killed  Bickers.' 

'  That's  so,'  said  Teddy  Wilson.  '  I  tell  you.  Miss 
Kittie,  that  I've  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  words  '  mother'  and  '  cottage  by  the  wood  '  out  of 
my  articles  for  the  Daily  Telephone.' 

'  You're  just  in  time  for  the  first  night  of  the  new 
play  at  the  Comus,  Miss  Kittie,'  said  Mandeville.  '  I 
should  have  refused  to  play — I  would  have  made  'em 
put  it  off — if  you  hadn't  come  back.  I've  got  a  fine 
part ;  and  I  want  to  go  over  it  with  you,  as  we  did  last 
time.' 

*  And  I've  got  a  set  of  verses  I  want  you  to  hear,' 
broke  in  Percy  Vilome  eagerly.  *  Best  thing  I've  ever 
done.  I've  called  it  "  The  Wood  Nymph."  it's  about 
a  girl,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  goes  into  the  country ' 

Kittie  responded  to  one  and  all  of  them,  her  face 
flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  happiness.  Her  father, 
sitting  opposite  her,  his  face  more  than  flushed,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  fond  pride,  presided  at  the  feast  with  a 
geniality  and  aplomb,  which  were  worthy  of  ever  De 
Courcy  Norton.  They  were  all  hungry  ;  the  wine  pa8>:ed 
freely,  and  freely  ran  the  laughter,  th  jest,  the  bit  of 
literary  gossip,  the  note  of  good-natured  criticism. 
They  were  at^the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in ! '  cried  Norton.  Hagnes  Hevangeline 
opened  the  door,  and  discovered  the  tall,  spare  form 
and  wrinkled  face  of  Mr.  Levison.  '  Hullo,  Levison  !  ' 
said  Norton.  '  Come  in !  You're  just  in  time. — 
Hagnes  Hevangeline,  a  chair  for  Mr.  Levison.' 

Levison  bent  over  Kittie  with  a  murmured  apology  ; 
but  she  had  the  chair  squeezed  in  next  her  own,  and 
made  him  sit  down.  The  feast  took  on  a  new  lease ; 
what  remained  of  the  eatables  was  presently  removed 
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by  the  perspiring  Hagnes ;  the  big,  cracked  punch 
bowl  waa  placed  in  front  of  Mr.  Norton,  cigars  and 
tobacco  were  distributed ;  and  the  room  soon  grew  ^y . 
Percy  Vilome,  very  red  in  the  face  and  with  a  sudden 
and  astonishing  air  of  bashfuhiees,  knocked  on  the 
table  with  his  pipe,  and  cried—        ^ 

•  Silence,  gentlemen,  for  a  toast  I 

The  demand  was  met  by  a  fearful  noise  of  bangmg 
tumblers  and  shouts  of  '  Bravo,  Percy  ! '  Norton  leant 
back  in  his  chair  with  an  anticipatory  smile,  and  Percy 
began  with  much  stammering  and  nervousness. 

•I  feel  that  on  this  occasion— that  on  this  occasion 
I  feel— I  say  that  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  feel 

•  You  ought  to  feel  Uke  an  ass,  for  that's  what  you 
look  like,  dear  boy,'  said  Wilson  quite  good-temperedly. 

'  If  you  think  you  can  do  it  better  yourself re- 

tori»d  Percy  indignantly,  but  with  equal  good  temper. 
'Shut  up,  Wilson!    Go  on,  Percy  ;  dontiumdhim. 
It's  only  envy.    We  can't  all  be  orators.' 

'  Well,  look  here,'  said  Percy,  abandomng  the  idea 
of  a  speech.  '  You  know  my  toast  weU  enough.  Its 
MissKittie!    Miss  Kittie,  and  God  bless  her  ! 

They  fiUed  their  glasses  with  anything  that  happened 
to  be  nearest,  sprang  to  their  feet.  a?d  raised  their 
glasses  on  high,  calling,  '  Miss  Kittie,  God  bless  h^  I 

Kittie  still  smiled,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
She  looked  round  at  them  all  with  a  Utile  piteous 
entreaty,  and  her  lips  opened,  but  they  qmvered  so 
L^uch  that  she  could  not  speaK. 

♦  Oh,  I  can't  say  anything ! '  she  murmured  to 
Levison,  who  was  looking  roimd  with  his  dry  smile. 
'  Father,  you— you  tell  them  ! '  ..,  ,  •   i.     j 

De  Ck)urcy,  every  inch  the  Dook,  rose  with  his  hand 
thrust  in  his  bosom,  looking  down  on  them  with  a 
genial,  bland,  paternal  smile  of  pride  and  benediction. 
'  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  clearing  his  throat,  my 
daughter  is  so  overcome  by  the  great  honour  you  have 
done  her  that  she  has  deputed  to  me  the  pleasant  and 
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welcome  task  of  thanking  you  for  the  great  kindness, 
the  affection — ^the  affection — ^the  affection ' 

He  paused,  the  colour  began  to  fade  slow  y  from  his 
face,  a  look  of  wonderment,  of  something  like  terror, 
shone  in  his  eyes,  the  hand  in  his  bosom  clutched  at  his 
heart ;  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  then  gasping,  as  if  for 
breath,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  dropped  on 
his  breast. 

There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  silence,  then  they 
sprang  to  their  feet,  overturning  some  of  the  chairs, 
and  hurried  to  him.  But  Kittie  was  ah^ady  at  his  side. 
With  a  cry  of  alarm  she  threw  her  arms  round  him  and 
drew  his  head  to  her  bosom. 

'  Oh,  what  is  it,  father,  what  is  it  1 '  she  cried.  '  He 
has  fainted !  He  is  iU  ! ' 

Levison  stepped  between  her  and  the  crowd  around 
them,  bent  over  the  stricken  man,  then  laid  his  thim 
hand  on  Kittie's  shoulder.  Something  in  his  touch, 
in  the  expression  of  his  keen  dark  eyes,  softened  now, 
conveyed  the  truth  to  her. 

Her  father  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

LOBD  HEBNDALE 

EVA  was  not  aeriously  hurt  by  her  fall  from  ^ 
bridge;  indeed,  she  was  not  so  much  affected 
by  it  as  by  the  strange  behaviour  and  words  of  B^ 
lishmore:  Few  women  are  surprised  when  a  m^ 
declares  his  love  for  them ;  for  the  yo'"^?^*  «^fXv 
inexperienced  girl  is  quick  to  see  the  P'^^o^^^'y 
symptoms;  and  Lashmore's  eyes  had  often  been 
eb^Lnt.  But  she  >ras  amazed  and  wounded  by  ^ 
manner  when  she  YiA  fully  recovered  consciousness, 

by  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  avowal.       

She  tingled  with  shame  as  she  recalled  the  expression 

of  his  face,  his  attitude,  as  ^^  ^^^  «*°^J^^^t  ^afd 
awkward  ^nd  embaiTassed,  before  her.  To  have  ea^ 
so  much  and  yet  to  have  reframed  from  sayuig  more 
was  dmost  an^insult  te  her  ;  and  the  f  ame  wmch  she 
felt  was  caused  by  the  conviction  that  if  b«  ^ad  con 
tinned  te  make  love  to  her  instead  of  stopping  suddenly 
and  drawing  back,  she  might  have  yielded. 

She  did  not  love  Lashmore-yet ;  but  she  felt  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so.  His  condu^  was 
inexpUcable ;  for  he  had  always  seemed  so  frank  and 
honest.    And  he  was  a  gentleman. 

She  remained  in  her  room  for  some  time  drying  to 
solve  the  problem,  trying  to  salve  her  wounded  pnde  , 
then  she  went  downstairs,  dressed  for  dinner. 

•You  look  pale ;   are  you  tired  1 '  said  Sir  Talbot, 

"•NoTi^^t'sberepUed.     « Did  you  get  a  good 
basket  ? '  ^ 
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Fairly  good ;  they  weren't  rising  very  weU.  Oh, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Lashmore  has  left  us.  He  wa«  caUed 
to  town  suddenly.  I  am  sorry.  I  shall  miss  him  very 
miwh ;  for  he  is  a  very  nice  and  pleasant  young  feUow.' 
Eva  was  not  surprised,  and  she  did  not  blush. 
I  m  afraid  it  was  bad  news,'  said  Sir  Talbot,  '  for 
he  looked  rather  upset.  He  did  not  say  wh^t  it  was, 
and,  of  course,  I  did  not  ask  him ;  though,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  should  like  to  have  done  so,  for  he  mterests  me 
very  much.' 

Eva  felt  that  she  must  say  something.  *  I  am  afraid 
you  will  miss  him,  dear.  You  must  take  me  fishing 
with  y>u.'  ° 

•n\^'*  ^^  ^^^'  absently,  then  he  looked  up.  '  You 
wiU  have  another  companion.  Isj.'t  it  the  day  after 
to-morrow  that  Lord  Herndale  comes  ? ' 

*Yes,'  said  Eva. 

She  had  forgotten  him. 

But  she  was  ahnost  glad  that  he  was  coming;  for 
the  preparations  for  his  visit  provided  her  with  an 
occupation  which  distracted  her  thoughts.  One  of 
the  best  rooms  was  allotted  to  him,  and  she  saw  that 
It  was  in  proper  order,  and  with  her  own  hands  filled 
a  huge  bowl  with  roses  and  supplied  the  writing  TM.reau 
with  notepaper  and  the  rest  of  it.  The  big  barouche 
was  sent  to  meet  him,  and  she  heard  it  return,  and 
telt  shgliLly  cunous  about  its  occupant  as  she  dressed 
for  dinner. 

T  ^*^^  ^^®  ^®°*  ^®^^  *°  *^®  drawing-room  she  saw 
Lord  Herndale  standing  by  the  window.  The  door 
b&a  been  open ;  he  had  not  heard  her  enter,  and  she 
had  a  moment  or  two  in  which  to  observe  him  before 
ne  was  aware  of  her  presence.  She  saw  that  he  was 
tall  and  thin,  with  a  presence  that  might  fairly  be 
described  as  distinguished.  He  was  very  fair,  and 
nis  hands,  clasped  loosely  behind  his  back,  were  al- 
most as  smaU  and  white  as  a  woman's  ;  he  was  stand- 
ing looking  out  across  the  park  with  his  head  slightly 
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bent,  and  she  could  just  catch  his  profile,  and  could 
see  that  he  was  good-looking. 

It  was  a  clever  face,  so  she  thought,  one  appropriate 
to  the  '  struggling  barrister '  he  had  been  until  quite 
recently.  The  eyes  were  grey  and  somewhat  cold; 
the  lips  also  had  a  touch  of  coldness,  of  the  firmness 
and  power  of  resolution  which  come  to  most  mer  who 
have  struggled  with  anything ;  and  this  firmness  and 
determination  were  also  indicated  by  the  rather  square 
jaw. 

She  moved  slightly  ;  he  heard  the  frou-frou  of  her 
uress,  but  he  did  not  turn  quickly,  though  Eva  knew 
that  he  had  become  aware  of  her  presence.  He  waited 
until  she  had  taken  a  step  or  two  towards  him,  then 
he  turned  and  came  to  meet  her ;  but  without  the  cor 
ventional  smile,  and  with  a  certain  gravity,  almost  as 
if  he  were  Oi:^  guard,  as  if  he  did  not  choose  to  commit 
himself  to  even  the  usual  smile  until  he  was  quite 
sure  that  it  was  appropriate.  His  eyes  met  hers 
openly  enough,  but  with  a  kind  of  veiled  scrutiny,  so 
veiled  that  Eva  was  not  sure  that  it  was  there. 

*  How  do  you  do.  Lord  Hemdale  ? '  she  said.  *  I  hope 
you  have  had  a  pleasant  journey.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  bent  over  it  slightly  with 
something  more  than  self-possession,  and  made  a 
suitable  response. 

*  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very  interesting 
journey,'  he  said ;  '  the  scenery  is  very  fine  all  along 
the  line.  You  live  in  a  beautiful  place,  Miss  Lynd- 
hurst.' 

Eva  Ustened  to  his  voice  rather  than  to  his  words, 
as  a  woman  will  when  meeting  a  man  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  half-unconsciously  she  decided  that  itjwas 
a  good  voice,  well  modulated  and  pleasant,  but,  like 
his  eyes  and  expression,  rather  cold  and  a  trifle  hard 
and  keen. 

'  Of  course,  you've'  seen  my  father  ?  '  she  said. 
1    *  Yes,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  Sir 
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Talbot  for  having  me  down  here.  It  was  very  kind 
of  him  to  ask  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  come.  I 
have  been  working  very  hard  lately ;  for,  of  course, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  do ;  I  mean  in  connection 
with  the  estate ;  and  it  was  work  with  whicL  I  am 
necessarily  quite  unacquainted.' 

Eva  thought  that  it  was  rather  nice  of  him  to  refer 
so  modestly  to  his  sudden  and  unexpected  accession 
to  the  title.  Sir  Talbot  came  into  the  room  at, the 
moment,  and  dinner  was  announced.  The  two  men 
talked  together  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  dinner 
and  Eva  listened.  It  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
mentally  compare  Lord  Hemdale  and  Mr.  Lashmore. 
They  were  very  different.  There  was  a  certain  frank- 
ness both  in  manner  and  speech,  a  sort  of  boyishness 
in  Lashmore,  which  were  markedly  absent  in  Lord 
Hemdale,  though  they  must  have  been  about  the 
same  age.  Lashmore  expressed  himself  promptly 
and  freely  on  any  and  every  subject,  all  his  attitudes 
and  movements  were  free,  as  those  of  a  man  bom 
in  the  purple  and  who  had  spent  his  life  in  amusing 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Herndale  spoke  with 
deliberation,  and  just  a  trilSe  stiflBy,  almost  as  if  he 
were  keeping  a  watch  on  his  words  and  his  slightest 
movements;  but  he  was  absolute!'  self-possessed, 
and  seemed  fully  aware  of  his  pr  ^n,  though  he 
made  no  snobbish  display  of  the  fa  lat  by  a  fortu- 
nate fluke  he  nad  sUd  into  an  earldoia.  At  the  samo 
time  he  spoke  quite  candidly  cf  the  great  change  in 
his  life,  and  Eva  listened  as  he  replied  deliberately, 
but  without  hesitation,  to  her  father's  questions. 

'  The  estate  is  by  no^means  in  good  order,'  he  said. 
*  My  uncle  was,  I  should  think,  an  easy-going  man — I 
say  I  think,  because  I  knew  very  httle  of  him.  I  had 
not  seen  him  since  I  was  a  boy.  And  you  may  be 
aware.  Sir  Talbot,  there^was  an  estrpngement  between 
my  fath^      -«d  him.' 
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_;Sir  Talbot  nodded  rather  sadly.  *The  late  Lord 
HemdaJe  was  rather— eccentric,'  he  said.  '  I  fear 
that  he  quarrelled  with  most  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions.' He  glanced  at  Eva  and  changed  'the  subject  of 
the  late  Lord  Hemdale's  idiosynorasi.is.  'You  have 
a  good  steward,  I  hope  ?  ' 

•  Yes,  I  think  so,'  replied  the  new  Lord  Hemdale  ; 
•  but  I  intend  looking  after  things  myself.  It  will 
give  me  something  to  do.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  hard  work,  and  I  should  not — in  fact,  I  could  not — 
be  satisfied  with  an  idle  life.  I  was  just  making  my 
way  at  the  Bar  when  I  fell  into  this  thing  '—he  paused 
a  moment  and  smiled  rather  coldly  and  grimly — 
'  and  at  first  I  was  not  too  elated  that  I  should  no  longer 
have  to  fight  for  bread  and  cheese,  but  that  something 
better  than  bread  and  cheese  were  awaiting  me  with- 
out any  effort  on  my  part.  Oh,  yes;  I  shall  find 
plenty  to  do.  It  will  take  some  time,  probably  years, 
before  I  get  the  estate  in  order.  The  preserves  have 
been  very  well  kept  up  ;  my  uncle  and — his  son  were 
keen  sportsmen,  I  believe.' 

Sir  Talbot  coloured  slightly  at  the  scarcely  percepti- 
ble pause,  and  glanced  apprehensively  at  Eva.  He 
did  not  want  her  to  know  anything  of  the  tragic  story 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man's  illegitimacy ;  at  any 
rate,  he  did  not  want  it  discussed  before  her.  Lord 
Herndale  seemed  to  understand,  and  he  glided  on 
with  cool  self-possession. 

*  But  everything  else  has  been  very  much  neglected. 
I  wonder  whether  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  advice  and  experience. 
Sir  Talbot  ? ' 

Of  course,  Sir  Talbot  looked  pleased.  *  Certainly, 
certainly ! '  he  said  promptly.  '  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.    We  must  have  some  talks  together.' 

Lord  Hemdale  bowed  shghtly  in  acknowledgment, 
and  at  once  turned  to  Eva.  As  he  talked,  Eva  remem- 
bered the  lavish  enc  >miums  which]  Aunt  Lucy  had 
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written  on  him ;  and  before  she  rose  £rom  the  ta*  j 
she  was  forced  to  admit  that  Lord  Hemdale  merited 
some  of  the  encomiums,  and  that  he  was  both  clever  and 
brilliant.  She  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
almost  a  pity  he  should  have  been  taken  from  the 
profession  in  which  he  would  evidently  have  shone. 

When  she  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  she  asked 
herself  if  she  liked  him  ;  and  strangely  enough  she  found 
the  answer  somewhat  difficult ;  strangely,  because  it 
is  a  question  which  women  usually  settle  very  quickly. 

Sir  Talbot  pushed  the  claret  jug  towards  his  guest, 
and  offered  him  a  cigarette. 

'I  don't  like  to  allude  to  the  subject,  Hemdale,' 
he  said ;  '  but  have  you  seen,  heard  anything  of  the 
late  Lord  Herndale's  son  ?  By  the  way,  my  <kughter 
does  not  know  anything  of  the  story :  and  I  don't 
intend  to  tell  her  anything  about  it.  Of  course,  she 
may  hear  of  it  elsewhere ;    but ' 

*  I  quite  understand,  Sir  Talbot,'  said  Hemdale.  '  I 
referred  to  him  just  now  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  I 
will  be  more  careful  in  future.  No  ;  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  anything  of  him,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  When 
I  learnt  how  it  was  that  I  had  come  into  the  title,  I 
at  once  wrote  to  him  expressing  my  sympathy,  and 
offering  him,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  a  suitable  allow- 
ance. I  think  I  may  say  to  you  that  it  was  not  an 
illiberal  one.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be,'  murmured  Sir  Talbot 
approvingly. 

*  He  did  not  write  to  me — poor  fellow,  I  can  quite 
understand  that ! — but  I  got  a  letter  from  Wensley, 
the  family  lawyer,  declining  my  offer.  I  wished  to 
see  him ;  but  he  disappeared  immediately  after  the 
funeral,  at  which  I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  be 
present,  for  I  was  spending  my  vacation  in  Italy.  I 
have'^made  several  attempts  to  find  him,  to  get  tidings 
of  him,  but  quite  unsuccessfuTy.  His  conduct  is  very 
natural,'  of  course.* 
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Sir  Talbot  nodded.  'Yes;  it's  what  most  of  ns 
would  do— disappear.  It  is  a  sad  story— -even  you 
must  feel  that,  Hemdale.*  Lord  Hemdale  inclined 
his  head.  '  And  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  I  knew  your  uncle  years  ago  ;  we  were  at 
school  together,  and  until  we  quarrelleid  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  him.  I  should  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to— to  contract  an  alliance 
with  a  girl,  and  so  beautiful  and  so  suitable  a  girl, 
without  going  through  the  marriage  ceremony.  They 
were  abroad  when  he  ran  away  with  her  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  mar- 
riage. We  shall  never  know  the  truth ;  for  I  under- 
stand that  the  statement  he  made  on  his  deathbed 
was  almost  incoherent.' 

Lord  Hemdale  looked  up  quickly ;  there  was  a 
slight  glint,  like  the  flash  of  steel,  in  his  cold  eyes. 

'  Quite  coherent  enough,'  he  said.  '  He  declared 
his  son  to  be  illegitimate  ;  no  marriage  certificate  could 
be  found ;  and,  of  course,  every  possible  search,  every 
possible  inquiry,  was  made.' 

><^«*  Quite  80,  quite  so  ! '  assented  Sir  Talbot  promptly. 
'  Of  course,  you,  and  the  lawyers,  vould  want  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  fact. — Do  you  fish  ?  I'm  afraid 
it's  the  only  sport  I  can  offer  you  at  this  season.' 

*  I  am  very  fond  of  it,'  said  Lord  Hemdale  ;  *  indeed, 
it  is  about  the  only  sport  I  have  been  able  to  indulge 
in ;  for  though  I  ride  and  shoot  a  little,  I  have  not 
been  able,  of  course,  to  afford  horses  or  shooting.' 

'  Ah,  all  that  is  altered  now ;  you  will  be  able  to 
indulge  all  your  tastes.  The  estate  is  a  very  large 
one ' 

'  Yes,'  put  in  Lord  Hemdale  ;  '  but  there  is  very 
I'^tle  money  in  hand  at  present.    My  uncle  lived  up 

his  income  ;  a  little  beyond  it,  indeed.    But  there 

il  be  plenty  of  money  presently.    Yes ' — he  leant 

ack  in  his  chair,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  slowly, 

with  a  kind  of  repressed  satisfaction — '  there  wiU  be 
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plenty  of  money.    I  shaU  huntr-there  are  some  good 
hones  m  the  stable.' 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  remark,  which  Lord 
^rndale  had  let  slip,  as  if  he  had  been  for  the  moment 
off  his  guard,  jarred  on  Sir  Talbot. 

'  Will  you  have  some  more  wine  ? '  he  said.  '  No  f 
Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  * 

Eva  was  at  the  piano ;  but  she  rose  as  the  gentle- 
men entered ;  and  Lord  Hemdale  went  up  to  her  at 
once,  stood  beside  the  tea  table,  and  took  up  the  con- 
versation at  the  point  at  which  it  had  remained  when 
she  had  left  the  dining-room.  He  made  no  slips  now  • 
and  he  was  not  only  clever  and  brilliant,  but  in  a  way 
charming  ;  for  he  talked  well,  with  a  deferential  man- 
ner, a  desu-e  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  which  always 
tell  with  women,  especially  young  ones. 

Presently  her  father  requested  her  to  sing.  As  Lord 
Hemdale  followed  her  to  the  piano,  she  asked  him  if 
he  sang  or  played. 

No,'  he  replied  quietly.     *  I  have  no  parlour  tricks ; 
1  hav3  never  had  any  time  to  acquire  them.    Of  course 
I  am  fond  of  music  :    who  isn't !  '  ' 

He  stood,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  piano,  re- 
garding her  while  she  sang  ;  and  there  gradually  stole 
rnto  hw  eyes  the  keen,  considering  expression  with 
which  he  ran  over  a  brief ;  as  if  he  were  calculating 
chances.  Few  men  could  be  insensible  to  Eva's  beauty 
and  certainly  Lord  Hemdale  was  not.  She  had  a 
Bweet  voice— it  was  not  so  powerful  or  so  good  as 
Kittie's— and,  as  he  listened  to  her,  something  stirred  in 
his  heart  that  had  never  fluttered  there  before  ;  and  he 
was  so  absorbed  by  it,  so  surprised  by  it,  that  it  was 
with  something  like  a  start  that  he  thanked  her,  and 
begged  her  to  sing  again.  She  complied  at  once  • 
and  he  moved  away  from  the  piano,  so  that  he  might 
regard  her  less  conspicuously. 

Though  he  had  seen  and  known  many  beautiful 
»ttd  charming  girls,  he  had  never  been  in  love  in  his 
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life;  and  at  his  eyes  rerted.  with  that  veilod  look  of 
cali  consideration,  on  Eva's  face,  he  wondered  whe«i«r 
he  was  going  to  fall  in  love  now.  The  three  of  them 
talked  for  a  Uttle  while  ;  then  Eva,  who  was  an  open- 
air  Kirl.  and  liked  going  to  bed  and  getting  up  early, 
retired,  and  the  men  went  into  the  bUhard-room  for 
SekWoke  and  soda  and  whisky.  Sir  Talbot  waj 
rather  favourably  impressed  by  the  young  peer,  and 
over  a  cigar  became  somewhat  commumoative. 

Without  saying  anything  definite,  he  conveyed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  comparatively  poor  man,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  to  provide  for  Eva. 

'It  is  so  difficult  to  invest  the  httle  money  one 
ia  able  to  save,'  he  complained  with  a  sigh. 

Lord  Hemdale  nodded.  '  One  wants  to  be  in  the 
swim,  as  they  caU  it,'  he  said  thoughtfully.  Some 
men  make  large  sums  of  money  on  the  Stock  Exclwnge. 
I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  of  stock-brokers  and  finan- 
ciers when  I  was  practising ;  and  occasionally  I  got  some 
useful  tips  from  grateful  cUents.    It  helped  me  a  great 

deal  * 

'  You  were  very  fortunate,'  remarked  Sir  Talbot, 

with  a  suppressed  eagerness. 

When  Lord  HemdaJe  went  up  to  his  room  and  had 

dismissed  his  valet,  he  stood  before  the  glass,  as  if  he 

were  surveying  himself ;   but  it  was  only  a  tnck  of 

his,  and  was  not  prompted  by  vanity ;    for  he   did 

not  see  his  own  reflection,  but  the  beautiful  face  of 

Eva  Lyndhurst ;   and  the  acute  brain  was  at  work. 

He  was  asking  himself  if  he  should  faU  in  love  with 

her  •  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  did 

not  ask  whether  she  might  come  to  love  him,  as  most 

men  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances.    If 

helmeant  falling  in  love  with  her,  he  would  not  allow 

his  success  to  depend  upon  such  a  mere  chance.    It 

was  too  risky  to  be  reUed  on.    No  ;  there  were  other 

wavs  of  getting  her,  if  he  wanted  her. 

'She  is  very  beautiful,*  he  said  to  himself.      She 
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would  fill  the  porition  admirably.    Sir  Talbot  ia  poor 

in  difficulties "  ^* 

Ab  he  turned  away  from  the  glau,  the  steel-like 
glint  came  into  his  eyes,  his  hps  cIosmI  and  grew  straight, 
as  if  the  acute  brain  had  caught  an  idea,  seized  on  an 
advantage.  Once  or  twice,  as  he  undressed  slowly^ 
he  stopped  and  looked  before  him  with  narrowed  eyes^ 
as  if  he  were  working  out  an  intricate  problem. 


CHAPTER   Xn 
Krrm's  tbmptatiow 

KITTIE  sat  in  the  little  workroom  making  a  diess. 
She  looked  very  slight  and  thin  and  fragile  m 
her  black,  and  her  face  was  like  ivory,  excepting  for 
(he  shadows  under  the  eyes,  which  had  worn  them- 
selves out  with  weeping.    Poor  De  Courcy  Norton  had 
been  lying  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  for  nwrly  a 
month;  and  Kittie  was  still  here  in  Denbeigh  Street, 
for  the  simple  and  aU-sufficient  reason  that  there  was 
nowhere  else  for  her  to  go  ;  and,  if  there  had  been,  she 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  heart  and  energy  to 
move  ;  for  it  is  mercifully  ordained  that  a  terrible  shock 
of  grief  like  hers  shaU  be  foUowed  by  a  stupor  which 
enfolds  body  and  mind  alike.  , ,    .^  . 

But  she  knew  this  afternoon  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  remain  in  her  present  lodgings  much  longer. 
Modest  and  shabby  as  they  were,  she  would  not  be 
able  to  afford  them ;   for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  her  Bohemian  father  had  died  as  poor  as  he 
had  Uved.    There  was  only  a  Uttle  money  m  hand, 
and  a  few  outstanding  payments  to  come  in  from  pub- 
lishers and  managers ;    and  these  small  sums  Kittie 
knew,  by  sad  experience,  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
Of  course,  the  future  which  lay  so  black  before  her 
had  been  keenly  and  sympatheticaUy  discussed  by 
the  friends  who  had  stood  by  her  so  staunchly  through 
her  great  trouble.    AU  sorts  of  projects  had  been 
started;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  aU  of  them.    If 
the  good-natured  Bohemians  could  have  had  their  way 
they  would  have  liked  to  levy^a  tax  on  their  collective 
oarnings,  and  place      e  result  at  Kittie's  disposal; 
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thoy  oared  not  how  heavy  the  tax  might  be,  if  they 
ooidd  keep  her  in  their  midst,  to  protect,  to  worship 
her,  as  they  had  done  of  old.  But  the  main,  if  not 
the  only  difficulty,  lay  in  the  fact  that  Kittie  was 
proud,  as,  they  acknowledged,  a  goddess  should  be. 
They  met  in  frequent  conference,  each  niw.hiiig  sug- 
gestions which  were  pooh-poohed  by  the  others. 

Percy  Vilorne,  the  most  unpractical  of  the  band, 
hinted  that  Kittie  might  be  led  to  believe  her  father 
had  left  a  considerable  simi  behind  him  ;  but  the  idea 
was  scouted  with  scorn. 

'  Fancy  trying  to  take  our  iss  Kittie  in  with  such 
a  feeble  plant  as  that ! '  said  Bickers,  with  something 
like  indignation.  '  She'd  spot  it  in  a  moment ;  and 
then  where  should  we  be  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  let  her  go  down  to  your  mother's  "  cot- 
tage by  the  wood  ?  "  '  said  Teddy  Wilson. 

Bickers  shook  his  head.  'I've  tried  that;  of 
course,  I've  tried  it.  D'you  think  I  haven't  any 
brains  ?  Thought  of  it  the  first  thing.  My  mother 
would  be  delighted  ;  she  wrote  to  Kittie  ;  and  I  tried 
all  I  knew  to  persuade  her  ;  but  she  won't  go.  Looks 
too  much  like — like  charity;  and,  of  course,  Miss 
Kittie  shies  at  that.' 

'If  we  could  only  get  her  something  to  do,'  said 
Mandeville,  gazing  rcmd  thoughtfully  at  the  shabby 
waUs  of  the  cheap  Soho  restaurant,  where  they  were 
holding  the  conference. 

Teddy  Wilsor.  shook  his  head.  'Yes  ;  but  what 
can  she  do  ?    She  can't  teach ' 

'I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Kittie  wearing  herself 
out  over  a  lot  of  snivelling  brats  ! '  remarked  Vilome, 
with  a  snort. 

'  There's  typewriting— but  that's  worse,  if  anything,' 
said  Bickers. 

'  Not  to  be  thought  of,'  declared  Mandeville.  '  I  know 
a  girl  who  does  that ;  and  she  says  that  she's  always 
got  a  headache,  and  that  she  hears  the  click  of  the  keys 
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aU  the  while  she's  asleep.    Miss  Kittie 'b  awfully  clever 
with   her   needle;    makes   her   own   droseoo 
\  That's  very  different  to  making  other  people  s, 
said  Bickers.    '  Of  course,  there  are  ever  so  many 
things  she  could  do ;  but  there  is  no  money  m  them, 
worse  luck.'  ,   ,  ,   ,  ^, 

It  was  significant  that  no  one  of  them  suggested,  or 
even  thought  of,  the  stage ;  they  would  have  con- 
sidered the  idea  a  profanation.  ' 

•  Aren't  there  any  relations,  old  fnends  i     asKea 

Mandeville.  ,  ,^.,  ,      ,    ,,  „, 

'  Not  that  I  know  of.'  said  Wilson ;  J  not  that 
any  of  us  know  of.  And  if  there  were,  Miss  Kittie 
would  be  too  proud  to  hang  on  to  them.  I  know  tliat 
game  :  dependent  in  the  house  of  an  uncle  or  cousm, 
with  all  the  family  looking  down  on  her ;  or  hving 
with  a  maiden  aunt,  who  would  treat  her  hke  an  upper 
servant,  except  that  she  wouldn't  pay  her  any  wages. 
Miss  Kittie  would  stand  that  for  a  long  while,  wouldn  t 

she ' ' 

'Something  must  be  done,'  said  Teddy  Wilson 
moodily.  '  There  can't  be  much  money  left ;  though 
we've  tried  to  fake  it  in  the  matter  of  expenses. 

They  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  poor  Kittie  oyer 
the  undertaker's  biU  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
accounts.  Bloggs,  for  one,  had  been  squared,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  bill. 

'  'Pears  to  me,  we'd  better  hear  Miss  Kittie  s  views— 
if  she  has  any  yet,  poor  child !  I  vote  that  Bickers 
go  round  to  her  this  evening,  and  see  if  she  is  able  to 
talk  about  matters.  It  would  aU  be  easy  nough,  if 
she  would  only  let  us  look  after  her.' 

*  Which  she  won't.'  said  Teddy  Wilson  ;  and  the  rest 
shook  their  heads  in  regretful  assent. 

Bickers  went  round  to  Denbeigh  Street  soon  after- 
wards, and  found  Kittie  at  work  at  the  plain  and  cheap 
black  dress.  She  gave  him  her  thin  hand,  and  smiled 
wanly  at  him  ;  she  did  not  weep,  though  the  sight  of 
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him  recalled  the  dead  father ;  for  her  tears  were  ex- 
hausted for  the  time.  With  a  poor  assumption  of 
cheerfulness,  even  of  nonchalance,  Bickers  approached 
the  all-important  swbje.  f ,  a.id  he  was  both  grieved  and 
relieved  to  find  tb  tt  she  wan  (;>[ual  to  discussing  it. 

'  Of  course,  ther  s  ao  hurry/  he  said,  with  an  air ; 
*  you  know  we've  i<  t  plenty  ci  money  in  hand.  Miss 
Kittie.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  smile,  which  made 
Bickers  grow  red  and  fidget. 

'I  know  exactly,  or  pretty  nearly,  how  much,' 
she  said.  '  I  think  I  know,  can  guess,  how  much  you 
have  already  done  for  me  ; '  her  voice  quavered,  but  she 
mastered  it.  '  Of  course,  I  have  got  to  get  my  own 
living ' 

*  There's  plenty  of  time.  If  you'd  only  go  down 
to  mother's  for   a   while !  '   urged   Bickers. 

She  winced  and  shook  her  head.  '  I  shall  find  some- 
thing to  do,'  she  said.  '  I  was  thinking  of  it  just  before 
you  came  in.  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  so  before. 
There  must  be  something.' 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Agnes  ap- 
peared. 

'  Mr.  Levison,  miss,'  she  said. 

Kittie  braced  herself  and  nodded,  and  Mr.  Levison 
cam3  in.  As  he  entered,  Bickers  rose  to  go  ;  but  Kittie, 
with  a  slight  motion  of  her  hand,  signed  to  him  to  re- 
main. Mr.  Levison's  face  looked  more  impassive  and 
e^ressionless  than  usual ;  and  after  he  had  greeted 
Kittie  in  his  low  measured  voice,  he  sat  loo^g  at 
his  boots  for  a  minute  or  two,  then,  raising  his  eyes 
slowly,  he  said — 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Bickers  is  here  on  the  same  errand 
as  mine,  Miss  Kittie  ? ' 

afc'  Yes,'  said  Kittie.  *  We  were  talking  about  my 
I*  future  "  :  sounds  a  very  large  word,  doesn't  it,  for  so 
insignificant  a  person  ?  We  can't  decide  whether  I 
shall  save  an  old  lady  from  being  run  over  and  inherit 
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who  adopts  me     or  wnei  ^^^^^  ^^  .    ^^^ 

SSfZl  nev^r  coSd^^U  words  of  more  than  two 
I^tbL-oTJoLg  out  as  a  companion  to  some  snuffy 
ffiy";?^'who'm  I  should  quarrel  on  the  first  day. 
Have  you  any  advice  to  give,  Mr.  Leyison  ] 

'Yes.'  said  Levison.  in  his  slow  way.    or  I  shou^t 
have  come.    All  the  things  you  have  been  tetog 

S%ourri:Jrdrwr  Sher:~ 

S^t  .^  aU  the  ither  things  mean  starvation 
^ttie  looked  up  quickly,  then  down  agam  at  her 

"^Hote  I  mean  the  stage,'  he  said.    '  I've  s^n 
word    mv  recommendation.     He  onerea  guy^  . 

*^e  rfai'Tht  letter,  and  her  face  flushed   but  it 
with  a  look  of  determmation.    liicKers,  wno  im 

Le^n     '  No,  no  ;  I  couldnot !    I-I  am  very  grate- 
-r^'l^^'^^'e^^  irSi^^tment  or 

«>^ft.^^rrh^*t;:rno%f 9 .- 

•  Snta  TcStie'  he  said,  ahnost  cheerfully.  JNo 
S^Jte  ^U  Vd^omething  in  another  ^ecUon 
IVs  a  pity,  of  course.     The  profession  has  its  advan 
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tages ;  there  are  great  prizes.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  of  your  success.' 

Kittie  rose  suddenly,  her  lips  quivering,  her  hand 
pressed  against  her  bosom. 

'No,  no,'  she  breathed. 

'  Better  chuck  it,  Mr.  Levison,'  warned  Bickers,  in  a 
low  voice. 

•Certainly,  certainly,'  said  Levison.  'I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  distressed  you,  Miss  Kittie.  I  had  better 
go  now.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  If  you  should 
change  your  mind ' 

•  I  never  shaU,  I  never  shaU  !  '  she  said,  as  she  gave 
hun   her  hand.     'I  am   graceful  to  you— but— no 
no  !— I  can't  do  it.' 

The  two  men  went  down  the  stairs  in  silence  •  it 
was  not  until  they  reached  the  street  that  Bickers 
said — 

'She'll  keep  her  promise,  Levison.  And  I'd  be 
sorry  if  she  didn't.  Miss  Kittie 's  too  good  for  tho 
stage.' 

Mr.  Levison  ^'  igged  his  shoulders  slightly.  *  There 
are  plenty  of  g  >men  on  the  boards,'  he  said.     '  It 

was  a  foolish  pi       ..e.     If  Miss  Kittie  can  find  some- 
thing   else— But  can  she  ?    That's  the  question.' 

Kittie  soon  found  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  grim 
question  ;  she  discovered,  what  most  of  us  suspect 
that  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
m  the  vast  City  of  London,  there  are  more  than  enough 
people  to  do  it.  She  discussed  the  matter  ahnost 
hourly  with  the  faithful  Hagnes  Hevangeline ;  she 
answered  advertisements  with  an  expenditure  of  sta- 
tionery and  notepaper  which  brought  no  results; 
.'  id  to  the  advertisements  which  she  herself  inserted 
n^  xeplies  came  excepting  from  registration  offices  and 
employment  agencies.  The  time  passed  with  gruesome 
rapidity  :  she  saw  her  little  stock  of  money  diminish 
as  rapidly.  She  would  have  to  leave  Denbeigh  Street 
for  a  single  room,  anattic,  in  a  still  cheaper  neighbour- 
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out,  she  moved  thither,  learaig  »  "=<•  o   .  ^^_fj^p 

lettir  that  was  written,  and  also  res  >  tears 

Bi^™     In  neither  leiter  did  she  give  her  new  adto^ 

she  had  scarcely  time  »' 'l^n^^JS^t'' LmfS 
else     At  times  the  episode  at  DeerDrooK  >-»     _,  „„. 

S  his  passionate  avowal  and  made  t^  f  "  ^^^j 
rmTsoTran^tS„srr^-eoUf-J 

h:ndtrrL-^r^^^£2S 
other  httle  trinkets  had  gone  <»_,t™  P=:™^™~  ^v, 
X  could  easUy  have  been  persuaded  that  she  was  the 

™^^1ndtgr^°si.e  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
woA  Shi  found  a  place  in  a  coUar  fartory  ;  but  tto 
iZt  of  the  room,  the  noise  of  the  machmes,  the  lon^ 
£^l!'so»Supo„her ;  and  the  to-w»ian^»w  « 

.he  wk«  not  fitted  for  »"*-°*t*S  '^^o^trlte. 
fully  enough,  discharged  her.    ±or  aweesor  iw 
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thifl  Kittle  was  in  sore  straits,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  think  of  Mr.  Levison's  offer,  of  the 
salary  and  perhaps  fortune  which  awaited  her  if  she 
should  yield ;  but,  great  as  the  temptation  was,  she 
reasted  it.  She  could  starve,  die  perhaps  but  she 
would  not  break  her  promise  to  her  father,  who  had 
never  shown  his  love  more  plainly  than  when  he  had 
exacted  it  from  her. 

One  day  she  was  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  regis- 
try office  in  Chelsea  on  the  chance  of  something  tmn- 
mg  up,  and  she  passed  the  Uttle  newsvendor's  shop  to 
which  she  had  told  Lashmore  that  he  might  address 
any  letters,  if  he  wrote.  She  paused  and  looked  before 
her  hesitatingly.  It  was  just  possible  he  had  written ; 
but  even  if  he  had,  what  could  it  matter  to  her  ?  It 
would  be  better  to  let  the  letter  he  there  ;  it  would  be 
better  that  she  should  forget  him,  that  she  should  let 
huu  think  that  she— that  is,  Eva  Lyndhurst— had 
broken  the  compact. 

But,  of  course,  she  went  into  the  uhop,  and  as 
casually  as  she  could,  fighting  haiJ  to  keep  the  colour 
from  her  face,  she  asked  if  there  were  a  letter  for  her. 
Ear  heart  leapt  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still  as  the 
woman  handed  her  a  letter. 

'Twopence,  please,'  she  said. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  Kittie  parted  with 
the  two  precious  pennies,  and,  with  the  envelope  hidden 
m  her  hand,  went  into  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and,  sinking  on  to  one  of  the  seats,  sat  gazing  before 
her,  and  breathing  hard.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  open  the  envelope. 

It  was  a  short  letter,  but  every  line  of  it  breathed 
the  passionate  love  which  had  overwhehned  her  on 
that  moonlit  night. 

He  had  reached  the  place,  Quirapata.  It  was  a 
wUd,  beautiful  country ;  he  had  to  work  hard,  but  it 
was  work  he  deUghted  in.  The  man  he  was  with  was 
fone  of  the  very  best,'  and  he  (Lashmore)  would  be 
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^on+w  Vinnnv  if There  foUowed  words,  words 

Srt:  'LdSng,  whichmade  her  bum  as  she  read 
^i«m  made  her  thriU  from  head  to  foot,  and  fiUed 
^"he^  v^t£?I  longing  which  she  felt  m,^  e^ 
kSner  than  his.    At  the  end  came  a  pregnant  sen- 

*'''^;;:rest.  you  remember  our  last  words?  HI 
shou^dTnd  for  you ;  if,  for  Miy  reason  you  w^h  to 
come  to  me  without  waiting  for  me  to  send  for  ^u, 
you  would  come !  Sometimes  I  He  aw^e  and  ^h 
you  were  poor  and  friendless-a  cruel  wish  but  I  cm^  t 
hXTt  t£t  you  had  no  one  to  turn  to  but  me,  and 
S  you  were^obUged  to  come  to  the  poor  wretch  who 
Invfis  vou  better  than  his  own  Me.  .  ,  ,    ,  v 

SheCpe^  with  a  choking  sob.  His  wish  had  ^n 
grated,  "^he  was  poor  and  friendless ;  ^  «^e  -^^ 
really  Eva  Lyndhurst  she  could  go  to  him.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  saw  a  beautiful  smiUt  countiy  far  away 
from  this  present  misery  ;  she  saw  ^mi  standmg-no 
WteS  -to  meet  her,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
?oveTli;  eyes  ;  she  saw  herself  falling  on  his  breast, 
felt  his  arms  enfolding  her,  succouring  her-. 

She  rose  from  the  seat,  weak  and  t'^mbbng  a^ 
thmst  the  vision  from  her.  ^or  a  time  ^e  w^ed 
on  mechanically ;  then  she  remembered  the  repst^ 
office  and  slowly  made  her  way  there.  lUere  were 
Lveralpersons  waiting  in  the  stuffy  -^^  7-^^^^^ 
and  vounc,  but  all  careworn  and  shabbily  dresseo. 
The  /eZn  at  the  desk  had  nodded  to  ter  and  pomted 
to  a  chair  and  Kittie  sat  down  and  waited  with  the 
others     Her  turn  came  at  last,  and  the  person  m  charge 

'"iXl'^  there  is  nothing  for  me  1 '  said  poor 
Kittie,  trving  to  smile.  , 

The  official  turned  over  the  pages  of  her  ledger 
« Let  me  see.  Miss  Bowman,'  -that  was  the  name 
^L  had  gi;en-'  Well,  I  may  have  BO°^et^g/^ ' 
but^I  don't  know  whether  it  would  smt  you.    A  lady 
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wants   a  companion.    Have  you  any  objection  to 
travel,  Miss  Bowman  ? ' 
Kittie  could  have  laughed  at  the  question. 

*  Not  any,' she  replied.  Her  heart  would  have  beat 
fast  with  hope,  but  the  visions  she  had  thrust  from  her 
had  left  her  numbed  with  despair,  *  I  should  like  to 
travel.    What  L  it  ? ' 

*  It's  a  lady  who  is  going  abroad.  She  is  somewhat 
of  an  invalid,  and  wants  some  one,  a  lady,  as  a 
companion.  She  will  take  her  own  maid ;  but  the 
maid  may  be  ill  on  the  voyage  or  she  may  not,  of 
course.' 

*I  understand,'  said  Kittie.  'Perhaps  she  would 
engage  me.    I  am  not  likely  to  be  ill.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  might  go  and  see  her  ;  there's 
no  harm  in  trying.  I'll  give  you  her  address.  It's 
quite  close  here.' 

She  wrote  '  Mrs.  Vanstone,  176  Hans  Crescent,'  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  Kittie  went  ofE  with  it,  thinking, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  more  of  the  letter  in 
her  pocket  than  the  slip  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  was  at  home,  and  Kittie  was  taken  up- 
stairs to  a  daintily  furnished  room  in  which  as  dainty 
a  lady  reclined  languidly  on  a  couch.  She  was  a 
woman  still  in  her  youth,  rather  pretty,  and  evidently 
amiable,  for  she  received  Kittie  in  kindly  fashion,  told 
her  to  bring  a  chair  near  her,  and  explained  what  she 
wanted  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  much  pre- 
possessed by  Kittie's  appearance  and  manner. 

'  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  are  not  dehcate,'  she  said, 
after  a  pause.    *  You  look  rather ' 

Kittie's  lips  trembled  a  little.  '  I  am  very  strong,' 
she  said.  *  I  have  only  had  one  illness  in  my  life  that  I 
remember,  influenza ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  recently.'  Mrs.  Vanstone  glanced  at  the  plain 
black  dress  and  the  white  face,  and  nodded  sympa- 
thetically. '  And  I  am  very  poor.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  work.    I  hope  you  may  engage  me.' 
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« ReaUy,  I  think  I  wiU.'  said  Mrs.  Vanstone  '  for  I 
am  sure  we  should  get  on  very  weU  together.  I  wan* 
;  lady  .-Oh,  I've  seen  so  many !  Such  a  quantity  of 
old  fromps.  and  young  women  who  are  worse  than  old! 
Y-s,  I  thiii  I  will.  Go  to  the  table  there  and  wnte 
down  your  references.'  .   , 

Tttie  went  to  the  table  and  wrote  the  name  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  church  in  the  grimy  square  near  her 
attiol  He  had  been  to  see  her  several  times  and  had 
shown  a  desire  to  help  her. 

'  Thanks,'  said  Mrs.  Vanstone.  '  I'm  sure  it  will 
be  quite  satisfactory.  And  now  about  the  arrange- 
ments. We  shall  start  on  the  24th.  WiU  that  be  too 
Ton  for  you.  Miss  Bowman  ?    Oh.  please  teU  me  your 

Christian  name ! '  ,       _    uj„^     %Ci**ifk 

The  human  mind  is  a  complex  machme.  lUttie 
could  not  give  her  own  name,  and,  absently,  mecham- 
cally,  the  other  name  that  was  always  m  her  mmd 
slipped  glibly  from  her  lips.  ^    ,     ,     -a  u  »v-» 

•  Evaf'  she  said,  and  the  moment  she  tad  said  it  she 
would  have  recaUed  it,  with  a  throb  of  terror.    But  it 

was  too  late.  ,  ,,       »t      j.  «  t 

'  Whf  «  a  pretty  name  ! '  said  Mrs.  Vanstone.       I 
am  stupidly  fanciful  about  names,  but  I  hke  Eva.    1 
will  write  to  your  reference  an^  then  to  you,  and  then 
yon  must  come  to  me  and  help  me  make  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage.     They  told  you  at  the  registry  office 
what  I  was  prepared  to  give?    No?'    |he!nen|.on^ 
a  sum  which  seemed  more  than  hberal  to  Kittie.      W  eii, 
then,  I  think  that's  all.    Oh,  you'll  want  an  outfit  for 
the  voyage.    It  need  not  be  a  big  or  expensive  one. 
Perhaps  I  can  help  you— we  shall  see.' 

They  talked  together  for  a  Uttle  while  longer,  then 

Kittie  rose.    Mrs.  Vanstone  shook  hands  in  a  friendly 

way,  and  Kittie  was  leaving  the  room  when  her  possible 

employer  said,  with  a  laugh—  B 

*  You  haven't  asked  where  we  are  gomg  ! 

Kittie  smiled.    *No,'  she  said.  J I  dont  think  I 
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oare  very  much.  I  have  been  looking  for  work  for  so 
long,  and  it  doesn't  matter  where  I  go.' 

'  You  poor  girl ! '  murmured  the  languid  lady,  pity- 
ingly. '  Well,  we  are  going  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Good- 
bye, till  I  write.' 

Kittie  went  home  to  her  attic,  her  mind  flashing  like 
a  swallow  from  Lashmore's  letter  to  this  prospect  of  an 
engagement.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  read 
his  letter  again  and  again  until  every  word  of  it  was 
engraven  on  her  heart.  He  wanted  her,  was  longing 
for  her.  If  she  could  only  go !  Then  she  thought  of 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  Buenos  Ayres  :  where  was  it  ?  Kittie 
had  not  the  least  idea.  Among  the  few  belongings 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  Denbeigh  Street  were 
some  schoolbooks.  She  turned  them  over  until  she 
came  to  an  atlas,  and,  referring  to  the  index,  discovered 
that  Buenos  A3n'es  was  in  South  America.  She  had 
turned  to  the  map  and  found  the  place,  and  she  was 
mechanically  reading  the  names  round  about  it  when 
suddenly  she  came  upon  the  word,  printed  in  very  small 
letters,  *  Quirapata.' 

She  neither  sta^rted  nor  cried  out,  but  the  blood 
ebbed  from  her  face  and  left  it  deathly  white,  and  she 
started  at  the  map  with  a  commingling  of  wonder^ 
terror,  and  awe  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER   Xm 


THK   SNARB 

HERNDALE  fell  in  love  with  Eva  before  the  end 
of  the  first  week  ;  so  much  in  love  that  he  would 
have  proposed  to  her,  if  she  had  permitted  him  to 
do  so  ;  but  she  would  not ;  and  every  one  knows  how 
easily  a  woman  can  keep  even  the  most  ardent  of  men 
at  arm's  length.  Herndale,  however  ardent  he  might 
be,  would  never  act  on  impulse  or  without  making  sure 
of  his  ground.  He  was  not  impulsive  as  Lashmore 
was^;  passion  would  never  carry  him  away,  would 
rather  m..  <.r>  him  more  calculating  and  astute.  But  he 
jourted  ;;,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  con- 
trived without  any  difficulty  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
«t  her  side. 

He  had  sent  for  a  couple  of  horses,  and  he  rode, 
walked,  and  fished  with  her  and  Sir  Talbot ;  and  he 
was  always  entertaining,  full  of  information  and 
unobtrusively  attentive.  Eva  had  not  forgotten  Lash- 
more, be  sure  ;  but  she  was  forced  to  admit  to  herself 
that  Lord  Herndale  had  justified  Aunt  Emily's  praises  ; 
but  she  was  certainly  not  in  love  with  him — not  yet,  at 
any  rate — and  whenever  she  was  away  from  him  she 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  misgiving  about  him. 

Charmingly  as  he  talked  and  behaved,  she  felt  that 
she  did  not  know  him  any  better  than  she  Lad  done 
on  the  first  night  he  arrived  ;  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
aecrecy,  of  concealment  in  his  manner ;  it  was  difficult  to 
analyze  the  grounds  for  her  doubt ;  but  it  was  there 
all  the  same. 

One  day  they  were  out  riding  together,  and  were 
alone  ;  for  Sir  Talbot's  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  soon  after 
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♦hey  had  started ;  and  he  had  begged  them  to  gc  on, 
•aying  that  he  would  go  back  and  get  another  horse,  and 
meet  them  as  they  returned.  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
and  Herndale's  heart  beat  more  quickly  than  usual 
as  he  glanced  at  the  beautiful  girl  beside  him.  Nearly 
every  young  woman  looks  at  her  best  in  a  riding  habit, 
and  Eva,  in  her  youthful  grace  and  beauty,  was  enough 
to  set  any  man's  heart  a-beating,  even  the  coldest. 
Hemdale  was  unusually  silent.  He,  who  was  generally 
80  fluent  thout  1  deliberate,  found  speech  difficult; 
he  drew  nearer  to  Eva,  and  was  about  to  speak,  to  say 
something  that  would  lead  up  to  a  proposal,  when  Tim, 
no  doubt  also  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing, rushed  from  the  other  dogs,  and,  barking  joyously, 
jumped  up  at  Eva's  mare. 

The  horse  was  startled— they  were  cantering-  -and 
shied  violently,  so  violently  that  Eva  swayed  in  the 
saddle,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  fall.  The 
blood  rushed  to  Herndale's  face  and  a  cruel  look  came 
into  his  cold  eyes  ;  he  carried  a  crop  with  a  long  thong 
and  he  puUed  up  and  lashed  at  Tim,  and,  not  content 
with  one  stroke,  thrashed  him  with  a  kind  of  fury, 
until  the  wretched  dog  fell  to  the  ground.  Hemdale 
contmued  to  thrash  him,  the  horrible  swish  of  the 
thong  mingling  with  the  agonized  yells  of  the  dog. 

Eva  had  been  carried  on  a  httle  way;  but  she 
succeeded  in  turning  the  mare,  and,  for  a  second,  sat 
stricken  speechless  by  the  scene,  and  the  cruel  and 
ruthless  expression  of  Herndale's  face.  It  was  as  if  a 
mask  had  dropped  from  it  and  revealed  the  man's 
true  nature.  She  rode  in  between  him  and  the  dog, 
narrowly  escaping  a  cut  from  the  whip,  and  with  a  cry 
of  mdignation  and  au^jr,  slipped  from  her  horse  to  pick 
up  Tmi ;  but  Tim  was  too  frightened  to  permit  even 
his  beloved  mistress  to  approach  him,  and,  still  howling, 
fled  homewards.  Herndale  saw  his  mistake,  his  face 
grew  pale,  and  he  bit  his  hp,  as  he  dismounted  and  stood 
beside  her. 
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•  He  is  not  hurt,  not  reaUy  hurt,'  he  said  pleadingly  ; 
'  ar.d  he  deserved  aU  he  got.  He  might  have  thrown 
you  ;  indeed,  he  very  nearly  did  so.  ^  Pray,  do  not  be 
anxious  about  him ;   he  is  all  right.' 

Eva  turned  from  him,  and,  refusing  with  a  gesture 
his  offer  to  assist  her,  got  into  her  saddle.  They  rode 
on  in  silence  for  sometime,  Eva,  her  face  pale  andset, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  now  and  again  to  see  if  Tim 
were  coming  back. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  angry  with  me,'  Hemdale  said 
in  a  low  and  still  pleading  voice.  '  I  will  confess  that  I 
lost  my  temper,  not  a  usual  thing  with  me— but  you 
will  admit  that  I  had  some  excuse  ?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  faU— you  might  have  been  seriously 
hurt  —and  I— I— the  dread  made^me  lose  my  head.  If 
you 'had  met  with  an  accident  while  you  were  under 
my  care,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself ;    no, 

never !  '  ,  x  j.i, 

'  You  were  cruel,'  she  said,  her  eyes  downcast,  tne 
tears  gathering  under  them  ;    '  very,  very  cruel ! ' 

'  Perhaps  I  was,'  he  admitted,  coming  closer  to  her 
and  looking  at  her  steadily  with  his  Ups  tightly  drawn. 
*  But  I  could  be  cruel  to  anything,  any  one,  that 
endangered  you.  Do  you  not  understand  ?  Yes  ;  I 
think  you  must.  Any  man  who  is  worth  bemg  called 
a  man  wiU  be  cruel,  merciless,  when  he  is  protectmg, 
guarding  a  woman ;  especially  when  it  is  the  woman — — 
The  colour  mounted  to  her  face,  and  she  shrank  with 
a  sudden  fear  from  the  pleading  voice  and  the  implonng 
eyes  ;  she  stiU  saw  the  latter  as  they  had  gleamed  a  few 
minutes  before  with  almost  fiendish  cruelty. 

'  There  is  my  father  ! '  ahe  said,  and  she  touched  the 
mare  with  her  whip,  and  rode  swiftly  towards  him. 

Hemdale  felt  the  shrinking,  repelling  response,  his 
face  grew  hard,  his  eyes  narrowed  to  sUts,  and  he 
imawed  at  his  moustache  as  he  followed  her.  Eva 
avoided  him  for  the  rest  of  that  day  ;  she  had  promised 
to  go  fishing  with  him  ;  but  she  excused  herself  on  the 
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plM  of  a  headache,  and  he  did  not  see  her  until  dinner- 
time. 

During  that  evening  he  bore  himself  with  the  humility 
which  indicates  remorse  and  penitence;  his  manner, 
his  voice  were  those  of  a  man  who  has  sinned  deeply 
against  the  woman  he  loves,  and  is  pleading  for  her 
forgiveness.  But  Eva  treated  him  very  coldly  :  she 
had  been  down  to  the  stable  to  see  Tim,  and  had  found 
his  smooth  body  covered  with  weals ;  in  one  or  two 
places  the  cruel  whip  had  cut  the  skin :  the  dog  was 
before  her  eyes  the  whole  of  that  evening,  and  rendered 
Lord  Hemdale's  penitence  of  no  avail. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  saying  good-night— she  retired 
early— Hemdale  maintained  bia  show  of  humility, 
regret,  and  desire  for  her  forgiveness  ;  but  it  disap- 
pared  as  she  left  the  room,  and  he  followed  Sir  Talbot 
into  the  smoking-room.  He  and  Sir  Talbot  were  now 
on  very  friendly  terms;  for  though  something  in 
Hemdale  now  and  again  jarred  on  Sir  Talbot,  he  saw 
that  Hemdale  was  falling  in  love  with  Eva,  and, 
naturally  enough,  the  anxious  father  was  ready  to 
welcome  so  eligible  a  son-in-law. 

They  sat  down  to  their  cigars  and  soda  and  whisky, 
and  gradually  Hemdale  led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  Stock  Exchange  operations.  It  was  a  subject 
they  had  discussed  on  most  evenings,  and  Sir  Talbot  was 
intensely  interested  in  it.  He  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  stocks  and  shares  ;  and  he  was  therefore  all  the 
more  ready  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  Herndale,  who 
evidently  knew  a  great  deal,  and  inspired  confidence 
by  the  cahnness,  the  shrewdness,  which  he  displayed. 

'  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  man  who  was 
once  a  client  of  mine,'  said  Hemdale,  in  a  casual  way. 
'He  is  rather  heavily  interested  in  those  Montala 
shares  we  were  speaking  about  the  other  night.  He 
was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  tip  about  them.  I 
think  it  is  quite  reliable,  because  he  is  "  in  the  know  '* 
as  they  call  it.* 
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Sir  Talbot  looked  up  with  a  repressed  eagerness,  and 
nodded  thoughtfully. 

'  He  advises  me  to  buy  as  heavily  as  I  can,  Hemdale 
went  on,  but  without  any  eagerness  on  his  part. 

•  Are  you  going  to  do  so  ? '  asked  Sir  Talbot,  quickly. 

•  Yes ;   I  think  so,'  repUed  Hemdale,  with  a  sUght 

•  I— I  think  I  should  Uke  to  buy  some,'  said  Sir 
Talbot,  with  a  nervous  Uttle  laugh.  *  I've  never  done 
anything  of  the  kind  before  ;  I've  always  had  a  kmd 
of  dread  of  speculation.'  .,   „      j  i 

•This  is  certainly  a  speculation,'  said  Hemdale 
candidly.  *  You  can't  make  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
this  way,  at  any  rate,  without  speculating ;  though 
I  rather  fancy  that  this  is  as  near  a  certamty  as  a 

speculation  can  be.'  „,  «    .    . .«  t 

'  How  much  shaU  you  buy,'  said  Sur  Talbot,    if  1 

may  ask  ?  '  j  t    j- 

The  fish  was  nibbling  at  the  bait ;  but  Herndale  (hs- 

played  no  satisfaction ;    he  knocked  the  ash  off  his 

cigar  and  stretched  himself  before  replying  indifferent^. 
'  Oh,  a  thousand  poimds  is  as  much  as  I  shall  nsk. 
Sir  Talbot  caught  his  breath  and  was  silent  a  moment ; 

then,  very  much  as  a  swimmer  prepares  for  a  long  dive, 

he  said —  ,  .„ ,  , 

*  I,  too,  will  risk  a  thousand,  if— if  you  wiU  be  so  good 
«8  to  manage  the  affair  for  me  ? ' 

Hemdale  nodded.  'I  thought  of  running  up  to 
London  on  some  other  business  to-morrow '—he  knew 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  absent  himself  from 
Eva's  presence  for  a  day  or  two—'  and  I  will  go,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  I  will  see  my  friend,  and  leam  as 
much  as  I  can  about  the  company  ;  and  I  will  buy  to 
the  extent  of  a  couple  of  thousand,  between  us,  if  I 
think  they  look  promising ;  and  if  you  care  to  leave 
me  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  1 ' 

•  Certainly,  certainly  ! '  responded  Sir  Talbot,  with 
nervous  gratitude.    '  I  shall  be  very  much  obUged  to 
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yon.    But  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  ug  even 
for  a  short  time.    We  shall  miss  you  very  much.' 

Hemdale  breakfasted  early,  and  left  the  Ck>urt  before 
Eva  was  down.  He  kept  a  dainty  little  suite  of  fur- 
nished rooms  in  a  quiet  little  street — Verron  Street— in 
St.  James's,  of  which  he  said  nothing  to  his  friends. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  for  any  secrecy  in  the 
matter ;  but  Hemdale  was  one  of  those  men  who  like 
to  have  a  pied  d  terre  to  which  they  can  go  if  there 
should  be  any  reasons  for  concealing  themselves ; 
and  Hemdale  could  rely  upon  his  valet,  Siddons,  who 
was  a  discreet  and  extremely  reticent  man.  The 
rooms  were  in  perfect  order  ;  Hemdale  lunched  there ; 
then]  he  took  a  taxi  to  Myrtle  Court,  Bishopsgate 
Street. 

Myrtle  Court,  about  which  there  was  nothing  floral 
save  the  name,  was  a  grimy  cul  de  sac,  composed  of 
offices.  Amongst  the  names  on  the  doorway  of  one  of 
the  houses  was  that  of  Colin  MacDonald,  stockbroker  ; 
his  offices  were  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  Mr.  Colin 
MacDonald  himself,  seated  on  a  high  stool  at  his  desk, 
answered  '  Come  in ! '  to  Lord  Hemdale's  knock. 
His  accent  was  certainly  not  Scottish,  but  thick  and 
nasal ;  and  his  countenance  gave  the  lie  to  his  assumed 
name  and  proclaimed  the  Jew.  He  almost  tumbled 
off  his  stool  as  he  saw  who  the  visitor  was ;  for  Hem- 
dale had  once  fought  a  difficult  and  shady  case  for  him  ; 
and  Mr.  MacDonald,  alias  Moses,  was,  of  course,  aware 
of  his  late  coimsel's  succession  to  the  peerage  ;  he  stood 
bending  low,  smiling  unctuously  and  rubbing  his  big 
fat  hands,  on  the  rather  dirty  fingers  of  which  shone 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  Imagine 
a  Scottish  stockbroker  with  jewelled  rings  on  his 
fingers! 

Hemdale  responded  to  the  man's  servile  and  ob- 
sequious greeting  with  a  nod,  and  seating  himself  astride 
the  dusty  chair  and  lighting  a  cigarette,  proceeded 
at  once  to  business. 
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*  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Bfr.  MaoDonald,* 
he  began,  in  his  oool,  self-possessed  way. 

•  Delighted,  delighted,  my  lord,  Tm  thure  I '  mur- 
mured Mr.  MaoDonald. 

'  I  have  a  little  money  I  want  to  speculate  with,' 
said  Hemdale  ignoring  the  man'«»  politeness.  '  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  Montalas  ? ' 

The  stockbroker  lowered  his  eyes,  as  he  considfired 
whether  he  should  '  act  on  the  square  '  with  his  titled 
oUent.  A  glance  at  the  hard  face  and  the  steel-cold  eyes 
c(»ivinced  Mr.  MacDonald  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
act  in  any  other  way. 

•Well,  they  are  rather  risky,'  he  said.  'They're 
in  the  hands  of  a  little  group  of  gentlemen  who  keep 
the  show  pretty  much  to  themselves.' 

'  They  run  up  and  down  a  great  leal,  don't 
they  1  ' 

Mr.  MacDonald  nodded  and  smiled.  '  Yes ;  they  re 
rather  bucketty.  If  a  man  was  in  the  know  he  could 
make  a  lot  of  money  with  them ;  but  they're  rather 
uncertain  ;  they  may  go  up  and  they  may  go  down ; 
p'raps  the  mine's  a  very  good  thing ;  and  then  again, 
p'raps  it  isn't.  That's  the  worst  of  mines  ;  you  can't 
tell,  unless  you're  working  at  the  bottom  of  'em  or 
happen  to  be  a  director,  how  they're  going  to  pan  out. 
And  not  always  then,'  he  added,  with  a  chuckle. 

Hemdale  did  not  look  discouraged  or  alarmed  by 
this  vague  account  of  the  great  Montala  mine ;  he 
was  silent  for  quite  a  minute,  slowly  smoking  his 
cigarette  ;  Mr.  MacDonald,  under  his  tluck  lips,  watch- 
ing him  curiously. 

'  They  are  very  low,  are  they  not  ? '  asked  Hemdale. 

The  man  referred  to  the  share  list.     '  Yes ;    very 

low,  my  lord.    I  should  say  they'd  go  up.    The  last 

report  and  dividend  were  good  ;  on  the  other  hand — — ' 

'  They  may  go  down.'    Hemdale  finished  for  him 

with  a  twist  of  the  lip. 

'  That's  so,'  assented  Mr.  MacDonald,  shrugging  his 
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shoulders  slightly.    *  They're  as  risky  as— as  a  woman. 
If  your  lordship's  looking  for  an  investment ' 

'  I  am  not, '  said  Hemdale.  '  I  told  you  I  was  looking 
for  a  speculation.  Be  good  enough  to  buy  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  ;  and  sell  a  thousand  a  f  omight 
from  date.' 

Mr.  MacDonald  looked  slightly  surprised;  for,  of 
course,  the  order  he  had  received  meant  that  his  client 
could  neither  lose  nor  make  much  ;  in  fact,  that  Lord 
Hemdale  had  hedged  on  the  deal.  However,  the 
broker  was  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  transactions  in 
stocks  and  shares ;  and  he  expressed  no  surprise.  Lord 
Hemdale  filled  in  a  cheque  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

'  Thank  you,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  MacDonald.  '  I  will 
send  you  the  contract  note.' 

Hemdale  nodded.  'Make  them  out  separately, 
please,'  he  said  ;  *  and  leave  out  the  name.  I  will  fill 
it  in.  I  mean  the  name  of  the  buyer  and  seller.  Do 
you  understand  ? ' 

'  Quite  so,  quite  so,  my  lord  !  '  repUed  MacDonald. 
*You  can  fill  in  any  name  you  like— Smith,  Jones, 
Robinson.' 

'  Exactly,'  assented  Hemdale.  *  K  you  hear  any- 
thing about  the  mine  which  you  think  I  ought  to  know, 
write  to  me.' 

'I  will,  my  lord,  I  will,'  the  man  assured  him. 
*  Your  lordship  did  me  a  very  good  turn  when  you  were 
at  the  Bar ;  and  I  shan't  forget  it.  Wonderful,  how 
you  fought  that  case !  Never  thought  you'd  win  it, 
didn't  indeed!  But  you  stuck  to  it  like  a— like  a 
weasel.  Never  see  such  a  thing.  I  owe  you  some- 
thing, my  lord,  and,  sw'lp  my  truth  '—in  the  ardour 
of  his  gratitude  the  gentleman  with  the  Scottish 
name    became  absolutely  Jewish— 'I  shan't  forget 

On  his  legal  prowess  Hemdale  was  susceptible  to 
flattery.    He  smiled  and  stroked  his  moustache. 
Y — es,  it  was  a  ticklish  case,  a  touch  and  go; 
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you'd  have  dropped  a  lot  of  money,  Moses — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  MacDonald — if  you  had  lost  it.  I  had  to 
fight  for  all  I  was  worth.' 

'  And  you  fought  well,  you  fought  well,  my  lord !  * 
declared  the  man.  *  Never  se^  anything  like  it !  YesJ: 
you  saved  me  a  lot  of  money  ;  and  I'll  do  the  same  by 
you,  *'"'ne  day,  If  I  he .  e  a  chance.' 

'  ,iiink  you  will,'  said  Hemdale,  quietly.  '  By  the 
wa^ ,  in  any  business  I  may  do  with  you — and  I  may 
have  a  great  deal — I  don't  wish  my  name  to  appear. 
You  understand  ? ' 

'  That's  all  right,  my  lord,'  assented  Mr.  MacDonald, 
rubbing  his  hands  unctuously.  '  You  may  rely  on  my 
discretion.' 

Herndale  nodded  to  him,  and  went  out  to  the  taxi 
which  was  waiting.  Two  or  three  minutes  after  he  had 
gone,  Mr.  Levison  entered  the  same  office  without 
knocking  ;  he  was  Mr.  MacDonald's  sleeping  partner ; 
in  fact,  he  found  the  capital  and  most  of  the  brains  of 
the  firm ;  not  all,  because  the  Israelitish  gentleman 
with  a  noble  Scottish  name  was  by  no  means  a  fool. 

Without  even  a  nod,  Mr.  Levison  went  to  the  books 
and  examined  them  with  his  usual  impassive  counten- 
ance, and  for  some  time  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
examination  ;  then  he  said,  in  his  low,  expressionless 
voice — 

*  Anything  important  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  partner,  with  oily  satisfaction.  '  A 
very  nice  bit  of  business.  A  two  thousand  pounds 
deal  in  Montalas.  And  cheque  and  commission  on  the 
spot.    A  new  client  and  a  good  one,  Mr.  Levison.' 

'  Lord  Hemdale,'  said  Levison  quietly,  and  in  a 
matter  of  fact  tone.  *  I  saw  him  leave  the  office.  He 
buys  and  sells,  does  he  ? '  he  added,  as  Mr.  MacDonald 
showed  him  the  note  of  the  transaction.  *Hemt 
And  the  name  on  the  contracts  to  be  left  vacant.  He's 
making  this  little  flutter  for  some  one  else  1  ' 

'  How  quick  you  are,  Mr.  Levison !  *  Mr.  MacDonald 
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exclaimed  admiringly.    *  But  that's  not  our  business. 
IS  It  ?    He's  a  good  client,  eh  ?  * 
^  Mr.  Levison  nodded.    '  Yes,'  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
Let  me  know  if  he  does  anything  else  with  us,  will  you 
MacDonald  ?    Send  a  messenger  boy  up  to  my  place 
whenever  his  lordship  writes  or  caUs  on  you. ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Levison  !'  said  his  partner 
obsequiously.     '  You  know  his  lordship  ?  ' 

Mr.  Levison  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  passed  the 
question  by. 

*  Give  me  the  daybook,  will  you  ? '  he  said. 
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THB  MEETINO 

WITH  every  mile  of  the  voyage,  Kittie  felt  that 
she  was  not  only  leaving  England  behind  her, 
but  her  past  life.  She  had  written  a  loving  letter  of 
farewell  to  the  '  boys,'  a  letter  as  full  of  gratitude  as  of 
love,  and  blotted  here  and  there  with  tears  ;  she  told 
them  that  she  was  going  abroad,  that  she  might  not 
come  back  ;  and — notable  omission  ! — she  did  not  say 
that  she  would  write  again  to  them.  Even  as  she 
penned  it,  the  letter  seemed  an  act  of  separation.  As 
yet  there  was  no  definite  purpose  in  her  mind,  but  ever 
since  she  had  learnt  what  she  was  going  to  the  country 
where  Lashmore  was,  she  had  felt  that  she  was  being 
driven  by  an  overmastering  fate  ;  and  that  she  was 
powerless  to  resist. 

The  voyage  did  wonders  for  her ;  she  gradually 
lost  the  wan  and  haggard  appearance  caused  by  the 
terrible  months  of  poverty  and  privation ;  the  figure 
which  had  grown  so  pitiably  thin  became  supple  and 
round  again,  and  recovered  its  wonted  grace  ;  her  eyes 
grew  brighter,  and  the  clear  ivory  of  her  face  was  tinted 
with  the  warmth  of  health  ;  but  there  was  still  in  the 
beautiful  eyes  a  touch  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
something  verging  on  a  nameless  dread. 

Mrs.  Vanstone,  a  tj^ical  woman  of  the  world,  was 
slightly  alarmed  at  finding  that  she  had  engaged  so 
beautiful  a  girl  as  a  companion,  that,  so  to  speak,  the 
chrysalis  had  developed  into  a  butterfly  ;  but  she  was 
reassured  when  she  saw  that  Kittie  remained  as  quiet, 
as  reserved,  and  as  reticent  as  at  their  first  interview. 
Many  of  their  fellow-passengers,  especially  the  men. 
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made  overtures  of  friendship  to  Kittie ;  but  with 
the  ease  and  self-possession  which  were  born  with  her 
and  had  been  developed  by  her  life  in  London,  she 
decUned  all  advances ;  and  when  she  was  not  with 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  spent  her  time  either  in  her  own  cabin 
or  walking  or  reading  on  the  least  frequented  part  of 
the  deck. 

Sometimes  she  sat  without  turning  a  page  of  her 
bock,  her  mind  dwelling  on  the  past  with  the  clearness 
of  regamed  physical  and  mental  strength  ;  and  it  was 
on  that  part  of  her  life  in  which  Lashmore  had  figured 
that  she  dwelt  most  constantly.  She  carried  his  letter 
m  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  as  if  it  were  something  sacred, 
a  talisman  which  not  only  had  the  power  to  protect 
her  from  evil  but  to  influence  her  future.  Of  that 
future  she  did  not  dare  to  think,  much  less  to  form  any 
plan  in  which  Lashmore  should  have  a  place.  She 
was  simply  drifting. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  wau  too  languid  a  personage  to  feel 
anything  like  intense  curiosity  about  her  companion : 
but  every  now  and  then  she  showed  an  inclination 
to  learn  something  more  respecting  her ;  but  Kittie 
easily  parried  these  attempts,  and  Mrs.  Vanstone  at  last 
desisted  from  her  delicate  inquiries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  too  well  satisfied  with  her  bargain  to 
worry  about  her  companion's  antecedents  or  her  future 
plans  ;  so  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed 
were  pleasant  enough. 

As  they  approached  the  end  of  the  voyage  Mrs. 
Vanstone  spoke  definitely  of  her  own  movements. 
hhe  was  going  to  stay  with  a  married  brother  who  had 
a  ranche  on  the  Amico  river  ;  she  was  uncertain  how 
long  she  should  stay  there  ;  but  she  hoped  that  Miss 
Bowman  would  remain  with  her  until  she  returned  to 
England.  However,  Miss  Bowman  would  see  how 
she  ihked  the  country,  and,  of  course,  would  be  per- 
fectly free  to  stay  or  go.  In  her  lymphatic  way,  the 
woman  of  the  world  had  become  rather  fond  of  the 
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pretty  girl  who,  though  80  evidently  full  of  life  and 
■pirita,  had  refrained  from  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  other  passengers  and  flirting  with  the  men,  which 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  when  she  realized  how  beautiful  Kittie 
was,  had  certainly  expected  her  to  do. 

They  reached  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Kittie  was  con- 
scious of  the  stir  in  her  blood  caused  by  the  excitement 
of  landing  at  the  big  port  and  the  change  from  the 
monotony  of  the  sea  voyage  to  the  quick  life  and  bustle 
of  a  town.  They  remained  one  night,  and  Mrs.  Vanstone 
and  Kittie  did  some  shopping.  Kittie  looked  a  Httle 
surprised  when  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Vanstone  was  buying 
some  evening  gloves  ;  and  Mrs.  Vanstone  with  a  laugh 
explained  that  they  were  not  going  to  plunge  into 
absolute  barbarism. 

'  My  brother's  place  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  way, 
as  such  places  go,'  she  said  ;  '  they  have  quite  a  number 
of  neighbours  and  friends — of  course,  at  what  we  English 
should  call  a  long  distance— and  they  I'Ve  quite  civilized 
hves ;  dress  for  dinner  and  all  that  kin^^  '  thing.  And 
both  my  brother  and  his  wife  are  young  and  bright,  and 
are  fond  of  seeing  people  about  them.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  that  you'U  be  dull.  If  you've  forgotten  your 
gloves,  as  I  fooUshly  did,  you'd  better  buy  a  pair  or  two, 
and  any  other  little  thing  you  may  want.' 

Kittie  looked  surprised,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly. 

'  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  want  anything  for  evening 
dress,  Mrs.  Vanstone,*  she  said. 

'  Oh,  you  never  can  tell,'  said  Mrs.  Vanstone  languidly ; 
and  she  settlef^  the  question  by  buying  some  gloves  and 
shoes  for  Kattie,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  '  You've 
got  good  hands  and  feet,  my  dear.' 

Mis.  Vanstone's  people  were  named  Murray,  and 
their  place  Connita ;  and  Kittie  was  amazed,  when 
they  arrived  there,  by  its  beauty  and  its  extent.  Look- 
ing round  her,  she  almost  felt  that  she  was  in  one  of , the 
most  picturesque  of  the  counties  round  London.    Bar- 
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barism  had  disappeared,  and  civilization  had  taken  its 
place ;  instead  of  the  wilderness  she  had  imagined, 
there  were  trimly  kept  gardens,  smooth  lawns,  park- 
like woods.  She  had  pictured  the  house  as  a  kind  of 
rough  shanty,  Uke  those  she  had  read  of  in  novels  ;  but 
here  was  a  substantial  stone  building  as  weU  kept  as 
any  villa  in  London's  Suburbia. 

Mi.  Murray,  still  young  and  in  boisterous  health, 
was  amused  by  her  astonishment. 

'  You  evidently  thought  you  were  coming  into  the 
wilds,  Miss  Bowman,'  he  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
'  Oh,  I  assure  you,  we  are  quite  up-to-date  at  Connita  ; 
in  fact,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  day  or  two 
in  advance.' 

Kittie  was  conducted  to  a  pretty  little  room  with  a 
magnificent  view,  and  she  unpacked  her  things  and 
waited  for  a  summons  from  Mrs.  Vanstone  ;  but,  not 
unreasonably,  that  lady  appeared  to  have  forgotten  her; 
and  it  was  only  just  before  the  dressing-beU  had  rung 
that  Mrs.  Vanstone  sent  for  her. 

'  Why,  aren't  you  dressed  ?  '  she  said,  with  surprise ; 
'  everybody  begins  here  before  the  dressing-bell :  half 
an  hour  isn't  long  enough.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  come  down  to  dinner  to-night  ?  ' 
asked  Kittie. 

'  Why,  certainly  ! '  said  Mrs.  Vanstone,  raising  her 
eyebrows.     *  Look  sharp  ;   my  brother  hates  waiting.' 

'  I  think  I  would  rather  not  come  down  this  evening,' 
said  Kittie. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  'cnguid 
consent ;  and  Kittie  ate  her  dinner  in  her  own  room. 
Mrs.  Vanstone  did  not  seem  to  have  any  need  of  her  the 
next  morning,  and  Kittie  wandered  about  the  grounds 
and  tried  to  realize  that  she  was  there  and  that  England 
was  some  thousands  of  miles  away.  Later  in  the  day 
there  was  a  bustle  and  stir  among  the  innumerable 
servants,  which  indicated  that  something  was  going  on ; 
and  as  she  was  sitting  in  her  room,  altering  a  dress, 
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Mn.  Vanstone  knocked  at  the  door  and  put  in  her  head. 

'There's  going  to  be  a  dauce  to-night,'  she  said. 
'  You'd  better  dress  and  come  down  to  dinner,  so  as 
to  be  ready.' 

Eittie  looked  up  with  a  heightened  colour.  'I'd 
rather  not,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Vanstone,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  all  right,'  assented  Mrs.  Vanstone,  indulgently. 
'  You  can  have  something  sent  up  to  you.' 

Kittie  ate  her  dinner  in  sohtude.  Presently  she 
heard  a  violin  tuning  up,  then  the  strumming  of  a  piano. 
She  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  listened  to  it,  her  mind 
wandering  back  to  the  moonlit  night  at  Deerbrook,  to 
Lashmore's  letter  in  her  pocket ;  and  she  started  as  Mrs. 
Vanstone  entered. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  dear,'  she  said. 
'  How  comfortable  you  look !  But  we  want  you. 
There  are  not  ladies  enough.  The  place  seems  crowded 
with  men !  What  a  change  after  London,  where  the 
men  are  so  precious !  Slip  on  your  things  and  come 
down,  will  you  ?  You  have  an  evening  dress  ?  If  not, 
one  of  mine ^ 

The  blood  rose  to  Kittie's  face.  She  remembered 
that  she  had  an  evening  dress,  that  one  of  Ev  Lynd- 
hurst's  which  Mrs.  Bickers  had  given  her. 

'Thanks,'  she  said,  reluctantly,  with  f  Kind  of 
resignation  ;   '  I  have  a  dress.' 

'  That's  right,'  said  Mrs.  Vanstone.  '  Be  as  quiok 
as  you  can.  We  want  to  make  up  a  second  set  of 
the  lancers.' 

After  Mrs.  Vanstone  had  gone  Kittie  sat  for  some 
minutes  without  moving.  She  had  said  that  she  had  a 
suitable  frock,  but  she  shrank  from  wearing  it ;  but  she 
knew  that  h  he  gave  some  reason  for  not  going  down, 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  her  dress,  Mrs. 
Vanstone  would  insist  upon  Kittie  wearing  one  of  hers  ; 
therefore,  after  a  time,  she  rose  and  took  the  dress  from 
the  wardrobe  in  which  she  had  himg  it.  The  sight,  the 
touch  of  it,  recalled  the  past  so  distinctly  that  she 
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trembled  and  turned  pale.  The  bunch  of  roses  which 
was  missing  from  it  she  had  given  to  Lashmore  as  a 
pledge  of  love. 

Half  an  hour  before  she  had  been  reluctant  to  go  down 
to  the  dance  ;  now  she  was  almost  eager  to  do  so  ;  for 
perhaps  the  movement,  the  music,  the  contact  with 
strange  people,  would  dispel  the  thoughts  which  were 
always  concentrated  on  one  subject.  When  she  had 
got  on  her  war  paint,  she  stepped  back  from  the  pier 
glass  and  looked  at  herself  critically,  and  the  colour 
rose  to  her  face  at  the  reflection  in  the  glass.  The  least 
vain  of  girls  knows  when  she  is  looking  well,  and  Kittie, 
as  she  turned  away,  drew  a  long  breath  of  feminine 
satisfaction. 

When  she  entered  the  long,  well-lit  room,  a  waltz 
was  in  full  swing,  and  she  made  her  way  by  the  wall  to 
a  settee  by  the  window,  the  curtains  of  which  almost 
screened  her  from  view ;  but  Mrs.  Vanstone,  passing 
on  the  arm  of  a  partner,  saw  her,  and  stopped,  and 
introduced  the  man.  He  asked  for  the  next  dance,  and 
while  Kittie  was  giving  it  him — it  was  an  informal 
dance,  there  were  no  programmes,  and  he  wrote  her 
name  on  his  shirt  cuflf — Mr.  Murray  caught  sight  of  her 
and  came  up  with  two  other  gentlemen,  who  at  once 
asked  for  dances,  and  with  the  eagerness  that  proclaims 
the  fact  that  women  are  scarce. 

Her  first  partner  was  a  young  fellow  from  a  neigh- 
bouring ranche  ;  he  danced  well  and  Kittie,  who  had 
learnt  to  waltz  in  one  of  the  schools  at  which  she  had 
given  a  spasmodic  attendance,  soon  found  her  feet. 
To  Kittie,  with  her  keen  ear  for  music  and  love  of 
rhythmical  movement,  dancing  came  as  naturally  as 
swimming  to  a  duck.  Her  partner  was  delighted  and 
enthusiastic,  and  begged  for  another  waltz  later  on. 
Kittie  sank  back  in  her  seat,  while  the  last  strains  of 
the  waltz  died  a  way,  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  pleasure 
that  was  almost  pain. 
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*  How  beau<^ifully  ;  ^u  dance,  my  dear,'  she  said, 
in  her  languid  way.  '  And  that  dress  of  yours  is  quite 
fetching.  Paris,  isn't  it  ?  Strange  how  one  can  tell ! 
There's  an — an  atmosphere  about  a  Paris  dress  which 
the  London  people  strive  after  in  vain.  It's  your 
colour,  too ! ' 

Kittie  felt  her  face  flame,  then  grow  pale,  and  she 
murmured  something  inaudibly.  Her  next  partner 
came  up ;  it  was  the  lancers,  and  they  had  time  to 
talk.  He  expatiated  on  the  beauties  and  advantages 
of  the  country. 

*  Room  to  move  here,'  he  said.  '  A  man  can  feel 
his  feet.  And  he's  got  twice  the  energy  he  has  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  the  people  here  have  come  twenty  miles 
or  more  for  this  dance.  Do  you  notice  the  difference 
between  this  and  a  London  ball-room  ? ' 

Kittie  was  of  the  point  of  replying  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  London  ball-rooms ;  but  she  checked  the 
admission,  and  her  partner  went  on. 

*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  all  enjoying  our- 
selves ! — It's  our  turn  now :    I  always  forget  the  figures 

We're  none  of  u    blas6.     We're  quite  ready  to 

work  all  day,  and  dance  all  night.  And  work  all  the 
next  day  too,  by  George  ;  I  say,  how  well  you  dance  ! 
I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  waltz.    A  cousin,  or  something 

of  the  kind,  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's,  aren't  you  ? ' 
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'I  am  Mn.  Vangtone's  oompanion,'  said  Kittie. 

He  stared  at  her.  '  Jolly  luoky  woman,  Mrs.  Van- 
stone  ! '  he  said. 

After  the  lancers  he  took  Kittie  into  an  adjoining 
room  where  refreshments  were  served  with  a  profuse- 
ness  and  liberality  which  would  not  have  discredited  a 
London  hostess.  The  taU  French  windows  were 
thrown  open,  the  big  moon  shone  on  the  lawns,  the 
scent f  of  the  flowers  made  the  atmosphere  heavy. 
Kittie's  heart  was  beating  fast,  but  regularly  ;  she  was 
feelinglthe;8atisfaction  which  comes  to  every  woman 
when  she  knows  that  she  is  well  dressed  and  admired. 
She  was  only  Mrs.  Vanstone's  companion  ;  but  she  was 
enjojring' herself  ;  for  she  was  beinsr  treated  as  an  equal. 
For  the  moment  she  forgot  the  past,  her  own  indivi- 
duality ;  she  was  not  the  girl  who  had  worked  in  a 
collar  factory,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  starvation 
in  a  miserable  attic,  but  a  lady  lik&— she  glanced  down 
at  her  dress — like  Eva  Lyndhurst ! 

The  thought  dominated  her  as  she  danced  the  next 
waltz.  By  this  time  she  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  the  meet 
beautiful  girl  in  the  room,  and  one  of  thf  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  of  the  dancers.  When  the  waltz  had 
ended,  she  was  surrounded  by  men  who  wer-^  eager 
to  engage  her,  and  the  women  were  looking  at  her  with 
that  cold  smile  which  re^^ognizes  the  advent  of  a  i  ew 
beauty.  But  Kittie  was  all  unconscious  ^  their 
criticism,  and,  in  some  cases,  envy ;  bhe  was  just  a 
yoimg'girl,  girlishly  happy  and  oblivious  of  anything 
but  the|  pleasure  of  the  moment. 

*  Your,. companion  seems  to  be  enjo  in,'  herself,' 
said  one  of  the  dowagers  to  Mrs.  Var  J^one.  *  She  is  a 
pretty  girl,  more  than  pretty.  Wlieie  did  you  pick 
her  up  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Vanotone  shrugged  her  narrow  shor^ders. 

\In  the  usual  way,'  she  said  languidly.  Yes,  she  is 
pretty,  isn  t  she  ?    Does  me  credit  ? 
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'  Oh,  quite,'  assented  the  dowager.  '  She  looks  like 
a  lady.    What  is  her  history  ? ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Vanstone  with  a 
laugh.  '  I  suppose  she  has  one  ;  most  women  in  her 
position  have  ;  but  if  she  has,  she  knows  how  to  keop 
it  to  herself.    And  I  don't  worry.' 

A  plentiful  supper  had  been  provided,  and  Kittie's 
last  partner  took  her  in  for  it.  The  music  had  ceased, 
and  in  the  comparative  quietude  Kittie  could  hear 
the  twitter  of  the  birds  kept  from  their  sleep  in  the  big 
trees  outside,  by  the  lights  and  the  music.  She  was 
listening  to  them,  and  thinking  of  the  London  sparrows 
that  used  to  chirp  outside  her  window  in  Denbeigh 
Street,  when  suddenly  she  heard  another  soimd,  that  of 
horses  and  wheels.  Her  companion  saw  that  she  was 
listening,  and  he  explained. 

'  Some  one  just  arrived,'  he  said.  *  No,  not  a  guest ; 
too  late  for  that,  but  some  one  on  a  journey.  He  will 
put  up  here  for  the  night.'  He  smiled  at  her  surprise. 
'  Oh,  it's  the  usual  thing.  We're  more  hospitable  than 
the  Arabs.  It's  not  so  much  a  virtue  as  an  obligation. 
We  all  keep  open  house  to  every  traveller,  because  we 
are  so  often  travellers  ourselves.  That  sounds  like  a 
waggon  ;  they  are  driving  round  to  the  stables.  Per- 
haps we  shall  see  who  it  is.  Murray  is  going  out  to  him, 
I  see.    He  will  very  likely  bring  him  in.' 

Kittie  looked  roimd  at  the  men  in  their  conventional 
dress  clothes  ;  and  her  companion,  divining  her  thought, 
laughed. 

'  Oh,  that  won't  matter,'  he  said.  '  He  won't  mind 
how  he's  dressed  ;  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  big  swell 
or  a  bit  of  a  dandy.  We're  not  in  London,  you  know ; 
though  we  look  as  if  we  were,  and  try  to  think  we  are.' 

The  musicians  returned  to  their  places,  the  dance 
went  on ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  it  was  freer  and 
more  joyous  after  the  supper  and  the  champagne, 
which  appeared  to  be  unlimited.  Kittie  had,  all  un- 
consciously, slipped  into  the  position  of  the  belle  of  the 
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room.  Men  gathered  round  her  just  as  the  boys  had 
done  in  the  dear  old  times  which  seemed  so  far  away  ; 
Ihe  remaining  dances  were  soon  filled  up,  her  partners 
came  to  her  with  the  promptitude  which  men  display- 
when  they  are  engaged  to  a  girl  who  is  much  sought 
after. 

Inspired  by  a  liberal  supper,  the  musicians  played 
with  inspiriting  vigour,  the  dancing  got  faster,  there  was 
much  laughter  in  the  air,  the  room  grew  hot,  the  men 
became  red  of  countenance,  the  bosoms  of  the  women 
were  heaving.  Kittie  had  danced  every  dance  since- 
supper,  and  she  was  hot  and  breathless ;  her  partner 
went  oflf  to  get  her  a  cooling  drink  ;  but  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  await  his  return,  and  she  passed 
through  the  ante-room,  and  though  the  open  French 
windows  to  the  verandah.  Beyond  it  stretched  the 
flower-laden  garden,  and  beyond  that  the  big  hills, 
above  which  the  moon  shone  resplendently.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  draw  her  iuto  the  coolness  and  com- 
parative darkness  of  the  night.  She  caught  up  her  thin 
shawl,  and,  flinging  it  round  her  neck,  stt  pped  off  the 
verandah,  and  went  slowly  down  one  of  the  garden 
paths.  '^ 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  inhaled  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  and  looked  up  at  the  big  moon  sailing 
in  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  ball,  her 
present  surroundings,  faded  from  her  ;  she  was  back 
again  at  Deerbrook.  She  was  sitting  on  the  fallen  fir, 
listening  to  Lashmore.  The  memory  thrilled  her ; 
Bhe  was  hke  a  harp  swept  by  a  mastering  hand ; 
it  all  came  back  upon  her  at  that  moment ;  the 
love,  the  mystery,  the  deceit,  the  commingling  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  pleasure  so  predominating  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  deceit.  At  such  times,  in  such 
a  moonlight,  in  such  a  perfumed  air,  a  woman's  heart 
has  room  to  move,  to  feel.  Under  the  spell  of  her 
surroundings,  with  the  memory  of  their  lest  meeting 
and  parting  vibrating  in  her  heart  and  mind,  Kittie's 
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soul  floated  out  to  the  past,  and  longed  for  the  man  she 
loyed. 

Here  she  was  arrayed  in  a  beautiful  garment ;    a 

lady  in  all  but  name  ;  the  belle  of  this  ball .    If  he 

could  but  see  her  now ! 

She  wandered  on,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  per- 
fumed shrubbery,  her  mind  dwelling  on  the  past,  the 
present  lost  to  view.  After  a  while  she  sank  on  to  a 
seat,  and,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  looked  up  at  the 
moon,  across  which  the  fleecy  clouds  were  drifting. 
Suddenly,  as  she  sat  lost  in  thought,  she  heard  faint 
sounds  of  footsteps  ;  she  did  not  heed  them  until  they 
were  close  upon  her  ;  then  she  turned  her  head  slowly, 
and  saw  a  man  approaching  her. 

She  smelled  the  smell  of  a  pipe — it  recalled  to  her 
the  gala  nights  of  her  father  and  the  boys — and  the 
scent  of  the  tobacco  came  nearer,  the  man  moved  into 
the  beam  of  moonlight  which  swept  across  the  seat 
on  which  she  was  sitting.  He  raised  his  cap  and  was 
passing ;  then  suddenly,  as  she  gasped  for  breath,  he 
stopped,  turned,  and  looked  at^her.  She  rose,  all  un- 
steadily, end  clutched  the  arm  of  the  seat ;  for  the 
figure  secied  familiar  to  her,  with  a  familiarity  which 
struck  her  to  stone  and  made  her  heart  stand  still. 
The  man  stood  still  and  she  saw  that  he  was  dressed  in 
everyday  clothes,  a  rough  riding  suit.  He  looked  taU, 
gigantic,  in  the  moonlight ;  and  she  regarded  him 
expectantly,  with  a  wild  t  blobbing  of  her  heart. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  ht  said.  '  I  hope  I  have  not 
frightened  you.' 

She  knew  the  voice.  It  was  Lashmore's.  The 
throbbing  of  her  heart  seemed  to  choke  her,  and  her 
hand  went  to  her  throat.  Unconsciously  she  turned 
her  face  towards  him  ;  the  moonlight  shone  on  it,  and 
he  saw  her  distinctly.  He  had  been  going  to  pass  on, 
but  he  stopped  again  suddenly,  and  stood  as  if  he  also 
had  been  turned  to  stone  ;  then  he  threw  up  one  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  amazement,  of  incredulity,  and  gasped— 
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•  Eva ! ' 

It  needed  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  convince  her 
that  he  was  really  standing  before  her,  that  she  was  not 
dreaming.  When  she  had  seen  the  name  of  Quirapata 
on  the  map,  she  knew  that  she  was  going  to  the  country 
in  which  he  had  settled  ;  but  since  she  had  arrived  she 
had  realized  its  vastness,  and  had  thought  that  she 
was  almost  as  far  away  from  him  as  she  had  been  in 
England.  And  he  was  here,  standing  before  her! 
She  could  not  speak,  her  face  was  white,  her  breath 
coming  painfully.  She  was  face  to  face  with  a  terrible 
crisis ;  she  would  have  to  confess  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  a  cruel  deceit,  that  she  had  tricked  him,  that 
she  was  not  Eva  Lyndhurst,  but  Kittie  Norton,  a 
'  hand '  at  a  collar  factory,  the  companion,  the  servant, 
of  Mrs.  Vanstone. 

Her  heart  recoiled  from  the  task  ;  and  yet  it  must^be 
done,  and  at  once.  But  he  gave  her  no  time.  He 
caught  her  hand  and  gripped  it  so  tightly — he  was 
trying  to  realize  by  actual  touch  that  it  was  she — that 
he  h'j-t  her. 

'  Eva  !  It  is  you,  really  you  !  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming  :  not  for  the  first  time.  I 
am  always  seeing  you,  hearing  you !  And  you  are 
here  !  Speak  to  me  !  Are  you  frightened,  dearest  ? 
Why  did  you  come — how  ? ' 
He  sank  on  to  the  seat  and  drew  her  down  beside  him. 
*  My  beautiful  angel !  To  think  that  you  are  here — I 
don't  realize  it  yet ;  I  can't.  It  is  by  the  merest  chance 
than  I  am  here.  I  meant  pushing  on  in  the  moonlight 
to  Patana,  but  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  must  stop  here. 

And  something  drew  me  to  the  garden 1  am  so 

full  of  amazement,  so  confused Quick  !    Tell  me, 

Eva,  tell  me  all  about  it !  You  are  staying  here  with 
these  people,  the  Murrays  ?  But  how  did  you  come  ? ' 
She  was  fighting  for  time  :  she  would  break  it  to  him 
gradually.  Her  hand  was  still  in  his  grasp  ;  she  had 
not  coiurage  to  withdraw  it — yet. 
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*I — I — came  out  with  a  lady,  Mrs.  Vanstone,  as 
her  companion,'  she  said,  her  voice  scarcely  audible,  her 
bosom  still  heaving  with  mingled  rapture  and  agony  ; 
for  now  that  he  was  near  her  again,  she  knew  how 
passionately  she  loved  him,  why  she  had  dwelt  upon  the 
memory  of  every  look  and  word  of  his.  Oh,  it  was 
hard,  hard  to  resign  him !  In  imagination,  she  could 
already  see  the  ardent  love  in  his  face  turn  to  indigna- 
tion and  bitter  scorn. 

'  As— as  her  companion  ? '  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
puzzled.  *  Then— then— you  have  parted,  quarrelled 
with  your  father  ?  You  have  told  him,  and  he— of 
course  he  was  angry.  And  you  stood  by  me,  stood  by 
your  pledge  ?  I  see  it  all  I  And  I  see  what  a  coward 
I  was,  dearest,  uot  to  have  told  him  myself.  To  leave 
you  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it !  Yes  ;  I  was  a  coward.' 
He  drew  a  long  breath.  '  And  you  woulf^  not  give  me 
up  ?  God,  how  faithful  a  woman  can  oe  !  And  you 
left  him  and  came  to  me — all  this  way— the  long 
journey  !  Eva,  what  can  I  say  to  you,  how  can  I  try 
and  tell  you  how  my  heart  throbs  with  gratitude  and 
lovt,.  I'm  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  dress— 
and  you  have  left  father,  home,  everything,  for  me! 
God  bless  you,  my  love !  ' 

Kittie  sat  transfixed,  overwhelmed,  by  the  fashion 
in  which  her  crooked  way  was  made  straight,  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  deceit  made  not  only  possible  but  easy. 
She  was  trembling,  panting,  and  was  forcing  the  words 
of  her  confession  to  her  lips,  when  a  man  came  to  the 
window  and  called, 

'  Miss  Bowman  !     Are  you  there  ? ' 

Kittie  shrank  back  into  the  shadow,  and  the  man, 
after   peering  about  him,   returned  to  the  room. 

'  Miss  Bowman  ?  Does  he  mean  you  ?  '  said  Lash- 
more. 

He  drew  her  from  the  seat  to  another,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  shrubbery,  and,  putting  his  arm  around  her, 
held  her  to  him.  There  was  silence  for  a  minute  as  his 
lips  sought  hers  in  a  passionate  kiss. 
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'.Miaa  Bowman  ? '  he  said.  *  You]have  taken  that 
name  ?  I  see  !  Tell  me  everything,  dearest.'  But  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  wait  for  a  precise  statement ; 
and  he  hurried  on  with  question  after  question,  still 
unconsciously  shaping  Kittie's  way  for  her.  *  You  left 
home  at  once,  suddenly  ?  You  found  some  one  who 
was  coming  out  here.  You  brave  girl !  And  all  for 
love  of  me !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  feel  half-dazed, 
as  if  I  couldn't  believe  my  senses  1  Let  me  look  at 
you.'  He  held  her  a  little  away  from  him,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  over  her  with  worship,  admiration,  in  them. 
'How  beautiful  you  look!  And  in  that  dress. — Of 
course,  I  remember  it.    Why,  I've  lain  awake  at  night 

and  thought  of  the  evening  you  wore  it ' 

'And  spilt  the  wine  over  it,'  murmured  Kittie, 
ahnost  unconsciously.  She  started  when  she  had 
said  it;  but  it  had  been  said,  and  could  not  be 
recalled  ;  she  had  welded  another  link  in  the  chain. 

'  I  remember,  of  course  ! '  he  said  with  a  la  gh.  'I 
was  filled  with  remorse.  And  I  remember  the  night 
when  we  parted,  there  in  England,  and  you  gave  me 
the  little  bunch  of  roses.    See,  dearest ! ' 

He  took  the  crushed  bunch  of  artificial  flowers 
from  his  breast-pocket,  showed  them  to  her,  and  kissed 
them  as  he  put  them  back. 

'  And  to  think  that  this  beautiful  girl  is  my  own,  is 
my  very  own.     Have  you  kept  my  ring,  dearest  1 ' 
Scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  she  fumbled 
in  her  bosom  and  took  out  nhe  ring  suspended  on  a 
narrow  ribbon. 

'  Happy  ring  ! '  he  murmured.  '  I  am  half  beside 
myself  with  joy,  with  pride !  I  want  to  take  you  on 
my  arm  into  the  house,  there,  where  they  are  dancing, 
and  say,  shout,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  my 
future  wife  !  "  ' 
She   shrank   from   him   slightly.    'No,   no!'    she 

breathed. 
'  No  1  *  he  said.    *  You  don't  want  them  to  know  ? 
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I  ^understand.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  awkward  f  <»> 
70U,  to  place  you  in  an  embarrassing  position,  darling. 
You  don't  want  these  people  to  know  ? ' 

Surely  now  was  the  time  to  make  her  confession. 
But  how  could  she,  with  his  arm  around  her,  his  eyes 
devouring  her,  the  loye-laden  tones  of  his  voice  hypno- 
tising her,  deadening  her  conscience,  making  only  one 
thing  worth  having — his  love  ? 

'  I  understand,  dearest,'  he  said.  '  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  wish.  You  have  only  to  command  me.  Yes ; 
that's  it.  And  it  is  your  due.  You  have  made  this 
tremendous  sacrifice  for  me,  and  I  will  do  anything, 
everjrthing,  you  wish.' 

She  found  her  voice.  *Tell  me — ^tell  me  about 
yourself,'  she  said. 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  '  Soon  told, 
dearest,'  he  said  lightly.  '  I  am  the  luckiest  man  in 
the  world ; '  he  pressed  her  to  him  ;  '  I've  fallen'on  my 
feet  here.  The  man  I  told  you  about — he's  a.  brick  ! 
We  get  on  splendidly  together.  I'm  his  right  hand 
man,  almost  like  a  son.  He's  somewhat  of  a  rough 
diamond,  but  he's  one  of  the  first  water.  It's  a  huge 
farm  ;  a  ranche,  they  call  it ;  there's  plenty  of  work, 
but  I  like  it.  I  may  be  a  partner  some  day.  Anyway, 
we  can  be  married.* 


CHAPTER   XVI 

TO  BB  HABBIBD  1 

MARRIED!  Every  nerve  in  her  body  thrilled. 
To  be  his  wife  !  His  wife  !  To  be  with  him 
every  day,  as  long  as  life  lasted !  The  temptation  was 
irresiptible,  though  she  tried  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
resist  it,  to  draw  away  from  him.  But  he  thought  it 
was  only  her  maiden  modesty  shrinking  sweetly  from 
the /Word. 

*  Yes ;  that's  it !  *  he  said,  drawing  her  more  closely 
to  him.  '  We  must  be  married  right  away.  I  must 
make  arrangements.' 

*  No,  no ! '  she  forced  herself  to  breathe. 

'  You  want  it  to  be  quiet,  on  the  secret,  dearest  ? '  he 
said.    '  I  understand,    I  can  manage  it ' 

Again  a  voice  came  through  the  still  night  air  '  Miss 
Bowman  !    Are  you  there  ?    This  is  our  dance !  * 

Lashmore  laughed  at  the  frenzied  accents  of  the 
caller. 

*  They  want  you,  dearest.  And  no  wonder  1  But 
I've  got  you,  here  in  my  arms.    You  belong  to  me  ! ' 

*  I — I  must  go,'  she  said  reluctantly. 

•Must  you,  darling,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  'It's 
rather  hard,  but  I  suppose  you  must.  How  soon  shall 
I  see  you  again  ?    To-night  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  No,  no !  I  could  npt  come 
out;  they  would  miss  me * 

'  Why  shouldn't  they  ? '  he  said.  '  Ah,  yes  ;  I 
forgot.  You  don't  want  them  to  know  that  we  are 
engaged  ?  But,  dearest,  I  am  staying  in  the  house  j 
I  shall  meet  you  at  breakfast.* 
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He  saw  that  she  waB  alarmed,  anxious ;  and  he  pon- 
dered for  a  moment  or  two. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  the  slightest  use  my  pretending  we 
are  strangers,'  he  said ;  '  I  should  give  mjrself  away 
in  the  first  five  minutes — I  have  it !  I  can  have  met 
you  in  England ;  old  acquaintances ;  of  course,  they 
will  see  that  I  am  in  love  with  you ;  they  would  be 
truly  blind  if  they  didn't.  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  stay 
long ;  I  am  going  after  stores,  and  must  start  soon 
aftw  breakfast.  How  long  are  you  going  to  remain 
here?' 

'I  don't  know,'  she  faltered.  'A  fortnight,  a 
month ' 

'  A  fortnight  will  be  long  enough,'  he  said  resolutely. 
'  I  can  make  the  arrangements  in  that  time  ;  I  don't 
quite  know  what  they  are  out  here ;  but  there's  a 
parson  staying  at  a  place  not  far  from  ours  ;  he  will 
tell  me.  Why  do  you  tremble  so,  dearest  ?  But  I'm 
shaking  myself  !  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  :  my 
wife  in  a  fortnight ! ' 

Footsteps  were  heard  on  the  verandah.  Kittle 
drew  away  from  him  afiFrightedly. 

'  Meet  me  in  the  morning,  a  little  farther  from  the 
house,'  he  said  quickly.  '  Will  six  o'clock  be  too  early  ? 
Must  you  go  ?  Give  me  one  kiss  of  your  own  accord, 
Eva,'  he  pleaded. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Oh,  if  her  heart  would 
only  let  her  speak ;  if  she  could  only  crush  down  the 
love  in  it,  and  find  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth  ! — But 
she  could  not.  She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him — ^and  she  felt  like  Judas.  She  almost  tore 
herself  away  from  him,  and  went  unsteadily  towards  the 
house.  She  knew  that  she  was  white  and  shaV  %  o-nd 
she  fought  for  self-control.  The  dance  was  dit  <ag  to 
a  close,  f  r  they  necessarily  kept  early  hours  ;  v.ith  a 
sudden  rush  of  excitement,  as  if  she  must  thrust  away 
from  her,  and  forget,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  this 
crisis  in  her  life,  she  danced  all  the  remaining  dances. 
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was  BO  gay,  so  oharming,  that  some  of  the  men  grew 
absolutely  wild  about  her.  She  kept  telling  herself 
that  she  would  have  time  to  think  when  she  was  alone 
in  her  room ;  but  when  she  got  there,  she  could  not 
think  ;  her]  mind  was  in  a  chaos  ;  all  she  could  realize 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  here  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  that  in  a  few  short  hours  she  would  see  him 
again — that  she  was  going  to  marry  him. 

She  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  she  was  pale  when 
she  met  him  in  the  morning,  with  all  its  maryellous 
freshness  and  fragrance.  As  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
he  told  her  that  he  had  been  awake  all  night,  and  that 
he  had  realized  how  great  a  sacrifice  she  was  making 
for  him.  She  was  dropping  her  high  rank,  had  given 
up  her  people,  her  friends,  was  descending  to  his 
lowly  estate.  And  she  listened  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
that  made  her  want  to  scream  aloud ;  and  yet  with  a 
joy  that  was  well  nigh  delirious. 

He  had  already  made  his  plans.  He  would  see  the 
clergyman  on  his  way  back  to  Quirapata ;  he  would 
write  to  her,  would  come  to  see  her  again,  if  it  were 
possible  :  if;not,  he  would  come  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night to — take  her  away.  He  was  like  a  very  boy  in 
his  ardour  and  his  joy.  They  parted — but  to  meet 
again  at  breakfast.  Kittie  hung  back  in  her  room  till 
the  last,  moment,  trying  to  nerve  herself  for  the  meet- 
ing in  public ;  but  she  had  to  go  down.  The  long 
table  was  a  most  unoccupied  ;  most  of  the  guests  had 
breakfasted  in  their  rooms,  and  had  already  started ; 
Mrs.  Vanstone  was  there,  and  next  her  Harry  Lash- 
more.  He  had  been  schooling  himself,  and  on  Kittie's 
entrance,  he  rose  with  a  natural  air  of  surprise. 

'  Oh,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Bowman  ? '  he  said.  '  I 
heard  last  night  you  were  here.' 

He  was  a  poor  actor,  and  broke  down,  his  face 
red,  his  manner  embarrassed.  Mrs.  Vanstone  looked 
from  him  to  Kittie,  who  was  crimson  and  pale  by  turns  ; 
but  the  woman  of  the  world  said  nothing — for  the 
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moment.  LashmOTe  tried  to  talk  to  liiss  Bowman 
as  if  they  had  not  met  for  some  time,  and  Mm.  Van- 
stone  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions ;  which  was  ominous.  Lashmore  finished  his 
breakfast  and  rose  quickly. 

'  I  must  start,'  he  said.  '  Would  you  like  to  see  my 
team,  Ifiss  Bowman  ? ' 

Kittie  murmured  something,  and  followed  him  out. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  single  embrace,  scarcely 
for  a  word ;  she  looked  on  as  they  put  to  the  team,  was 
able  to  give  her  hand  into  his  grip  for  a  moment ;  then 
stood  and  watched  him  drive  away,  feeling  as  if  he 
had  taken  her  heart,  the  whole  of  her,  with  Mm.  When 
she  returned  to  the  dining-room,  Mta.  Vanstone,  re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair,  languid  with  the  exertions  of 
the  preceding  evening,  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
smile. 

'  Your  friend  gone  ? '  she  said.  '  What  an  exceed- 
ingly good-looking  man  :  distinguished  too.  Is  he  an 
old  friend  of  yours  ?  My  dear  girl,  don't  look  as  if  you 
were  being  brought  up  before  a  magistrate,  and  were 
afraid  of  getting  six  months  for  larceny  !  A  blind  man 
could  see  that  there  have  been  tender  passages  between 
you  and  the  young  gentleman  who  has  just  driven 
away.  Forgive  my  seeming  rudeness,  but  I  stand 
in  the  place  of  a  kind  of  guardian  to  you.  Are  you 
engaged  to  this  gentleman — I  don't  know  his  name  ? ' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then — 

'  Yes,'  said  Kittie,  desperately.  *  I — I  met  him — 
knew  him  in  England.    He  is  out  here ' 

'That  is  obvious,'  smiled  Mrs.  Vanstone. 

'We  are  to  be  married  soon — in  a  fortnight.' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  raised  her  eyebrows.  '  I  congratu- 
late you,  my  dear,'  she  said  languidly.  '  At  any  rate, 
you  will  have  an  exceedingly  nice  and  handsome  hus- 
band. I  had  had  some  talk  with  him  before  you  came 
down.  He  is  evidently  a  gentleman.  Who  is  he ! 
But  perhaps  I  am  indiscreet-——' 
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•  No,  no ;  you  are  very  kind,*  said  Kittie  gratefully ; 
•  but  our  marriage  is  to  be  queit — secret.' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  laughed.  'Quite  a  romance,*  she 
said  with  a  little  yawn.  *  Of  course,  I  shall  respect 
your  confidence.  I  shall  be  awfully  sorry  to  lose  you. 
I  have  never  had  any  one  to  suit  me  half  so  well.  If 
there  is  anything  I  can  do * 

'There  is  nothing,  nothing,*  said  Kittie  painfully. 
'  But  do  not  speak  to  any  one  of  it.  It  is  to  be  quite 
quiet — I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know.* 

Mrs.  Vanstone  noddwl  and  yawned  again.  *I 
quite  understand,  my  dear,'  she  said.  'I  wish  you 
luck.  There  are  some  letters  I  want  you  to  answer, 
unless  you  feel  tired  this  morning  ?  * 

A  week  later  a  letter  came  from  Lashmore.    It  was 
written  by  a  man  who  was  evidently  half -beside  himself 
with  anticipatory  joy.    He   had  seen   the   parson; 
there  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way.    He  had  told 
Mr.  Coke,  the  man  with  whom  he  was  working,  that  he, 
Lashmore,  had  met  the  girl  he  was  in  love  with,  and 
wanted  to  marry  her.    Mr.  Coke  had  behaved  like  a 
brick  ;  had  quite  welcomed  the  news.    He  was  really 
a  good  sort ;  for  he  had  placed  a  cottage  on  the  ranche 
at  their  disposal,  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  Lash- 
more happy.    The  work  on  the  ranche  was  very  press- 
ing at  the  moment,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  come  to 
Eva  until  he  came  to  take  her  away  as  his  bride.    It  was 
not  a  long  letter— Harry  Lashmore  was  a  bad  hand 
at  the  pen— but  it  mad«  up  for  its  brevity  by  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  which  breathed  his  passionate  love  for 
the  recipient.    Kittie  learnt  that  letter  by  heart.    She 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  it,  to  consider  the  course 
she  was  pursuing. 

Why  did  she  not  sit  down  and  write  and  tell  mm 
the  truth  ?  Why  does  a  starving  man  refuse  an  invita- 
tion to  a  glorious  feast  ?  Her  guilt  pressed  upon  her 
every  hour  of  the  day ;   but  so  also  did  the  ecstatic 

prospect  of  a  Ufe  spent  with  the  man  she  loved.    Let  her 
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consider:  after  sU,  he  lored  her.  He  thought  she  wan 
Eva  ;  but  it  was  Kittie  Norton  he  really  loved.  There 
was  no  prcwpeot  of  his  marrying  Eva  Lvndhurst ;  why 
sliould  he  not  marry  Kittie,  who  loved  him  and  could 
make  him  happy  ?  Yes ;  she  knew  that  she  could 
make  him  happy.  They  were  far  away  from  EngUnd  : 
he  had  said  that  he  would  never  go  back  there  ;  why 
should  she  not  live  here  with  him,  away  from  the 
hideous  world  she  had  left  ? 

This  was  mere  sophistry :  and  she  knew  it,  as  she 
tossed  through  the  sleepless  night,  and  resolved  that 
she  would  draw  back  while  there  was  time,  tell  him 
the  truth,  and  endure  as  beet  she  might  the  martyrdom 
of  his  scorn  and  contempt.  But  in  the  morning  her 
qualms  of  conscience  disappeared,  and  she  yielded  to 
the  promptings  of  her  heart. 

The  days  sped  swiftly,  th?  fortnight  of  probation, 
of  mental  and  spiritual  strife,  came  to  an  end,  and  one 
morning  she  beard,  amidst  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and'the  roU  of  heavy  wheels. 
He  had  come.  " 
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CHAPTER   XVn 


THB  DIB  IS  CA9T 

THE  Murrays  had  gone  off  tv  pay  a  visit ;  Mrs. 
Vanstone  and  Kittie  were  alone,  and  the  elder 
lady,  reclining  on  a  couch,  regarded  the  flushed  and 
excited  girl  with  a  smile  of  languid  interest. 

I  suppose  the  importart  motnent  has  arrived,'  she 
said.  '  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  yr  \i  are  goiu^  :  but  you 
have  my  heartiest  congratulation  r  Here  iie  comes— 
dear  me,  what  a  handsome  man  ii  is  i '  the  added,  as 
Lashmore  strode  into  the  room  and,  for  a  moment 
forgetful  of  every  one  ia  the  imiverse  hut  Kittie, 
seized  her  hands  and  gazed  at  her. 

'  Are  you  ready,  dearest  ?— How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Vanstone  ?    I   didn't    see    you   for    the    moment. 

Pardon!'  ,    ,        .n      ,  v 

Mrs.  Vanstone  laughed.  '  Oh  yes,'  she  said ;  she 
has  been  ready  for  days  past  How  absurdly  happy 
you  both  look.  And  how  I  envy  you.  Though  reaUy  I 
bear  you  a  grudge,  Mr.  Lashmore,  for  robbing  me  of 
my  charming  companion ;  and  I  certainly  think  you 
owe  me  something  for  letting  her  go  so  unceremom- 

ously.'  , 

'  I'm  grateful  at  any  rate,'  said  Lashmore  with  an 

unsteady  laugh.    'Lunch?    No;  thanks  very  much  ; 

I've  brought  a  kind  of  picnic  hamper  with  me ;   we 

shall  eat  it  on  the  way.' 
When  Kittie  had  run  upstairs  to  put  on  her  outdoor 

things,  Mrs.  Vanstone  regarded  the  bri  iegroom  through 

half-closed  lids. 
'  Lashmore  1 '  she  said.    '  Do  I  remember  the  name, 

or  don't  I  ? ' 
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I  don't  think  you  do,'  said  Lashmore.  "  I  haven't 
any  relationa— of  that  name.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  letting  Eva^I  mean 
Miss  Bowman— leave  you  at  such  short  notice.  She 
has  told  me  how  kind  you  have  been  to  her.  Oh,  here 
•he  is.    Are  you  ready  ? ' 

Yes;  Kittie  was  ready.    She  stood  pale  and  down 
cast  waiting  on  her  lord  and  master.    The  waggon 
with  Its  team  of  high-spirited,  restless  horses,  was 
ready  also. 

*  Good-bye,'  faltered  Kittie. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  kissed  her  and  laughed,  as  if  with 
amusement  at  the  palpable  romance  of  thi  affair 
She  slipped  something,  a  dainty  little  jewel  case,  into 
the  trembling  hand. 

*  A  little  wedding  present,  my  dear, '  she  said.  *  With 
my  best  wishes.  Good-bye!  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lash- 
more.   Every  happiness ! ' 

Waa  it  a  dream  ?  Kittie  asked  herself  as  she  drove 
away  beside  her  bridegroom.  .Indeed,  it  was  far  more  of 
a  dream  than  a  reality ;  the  splendour  of  the  day,  the 
bnUiant  sunshine,  the  great,  tearing  plunging  horses, 
held  m  check  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  man  beside  her  • 
his  murmured  words,  thrilling  with  a  passionas  tender  ai 
It  was  fierce.  Surely  they  came  to  her  through  the  mist 
of  sleep  ?  And  as  surely  she  must  be  dreaming  still 
as  they  drove  mile  after  mile  at  a  hard  pace,  stoppine 
only  for  half  an  hour  while  the  horses  rested,  and  these 
two  figures  in  dreamland  ate  their  picnic  luncheon 

But  It  was  very  little  she  could  eat ;  for  joy  and 
doubt,  happiness  and  guilt,  had  robbed  her  of  an 
appetite. 

They  reached  the  log-built  parsonage,  where  the 
clergyman  awaited  them.  As  Lashmore  took  her  in 
his  arms  to  lift  her  from  the  waggon  she  shrank  back 
for  the  last  time  that  journey.  She  was  trembling  so 
much  that  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  led  her  into 
the  house.    The  clergyman  was  a  very  old  man,  who 
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had  been  sent  out  by  his  friends  tosaye  him  from  the 
death  that  was  crawling  on  him  in  London.  He  was 
almost  blind  as  well  as  feeble,  and  received  them  with 
senile  nods  and  chuckles.  The  man  and  woman  of 
the  house,  a  stolid  couple,  were  there  as  witnesses.  It 
was  wonderful  how  Lashmore  had  arranged  matters. 

Still  in  a  dream,  helpless  and  in  thrall  to  her  love 
and  the  fate  which  was  driving  her  onward,  Kittie 
heard  the  mumbled  words  which  made  her  and  Lash- 
more man  and  wife.  A  mist  was  before  her  eyes,  and  all 
that  was  tangible  was  the  grip  of  her  lover's  hand. 

'  Yes,  yes  !  '  she  heard  the  clergyman  chuckle  ;  *  a 
little  form  to  go  through  and  then  it's  all  over.  I  will 
get  you  to  sign  this  book,  both  of  you,  please  ;  and  I 
will  give  you  your  certificate,  madam-  —he !  he  !  Mra. 
Lashmore  now !  " 

Kittie  signed  the  book ;  they  all  signed ;  the  old 
parson  filled  in  the  certificate  and  handed  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  mechanically  and  slowly  slipped  it  into  her 
pocket.  It  appeared  that  some  refreshment  had  been 
provided  for  them ;  but  Lashmore  could  not  wait — 
he  wanted  to  reach  Quirapata  before  nightfall.  The 
good-natured  old  man  insisted  upon  their  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  Kittie  put  her  lips  to  hers. 

As  Lashmore  lifted  her  into  the  waggon  he  pressed 
her  to  him,  and  murmured  rather  hoarsely,  *  My  wife  ! ' 
Just  the  two  words.  Then  on  again;  she  nestling 
within  his  arm,  over  vast  plains,  through  thick  woods, 
then  out  in  the  plains  again,  and,  in  time,  to  a  fertile 
valley  lying  basking  in  the  sunlight  below  them  to  a 
substantial  house,  with  smoke  wreathing  from  the 
chimneys,  and  behind  and  beyond  vast  hills  crowned 
by  gigantic  firs. 

*  Quirapata,  dearest !  '  he  said,  with  a  whisper  break- 
ing the  silence  which  had  reigned  like  a  magic  spell. 
'  But  we  do  iiot  s:op  here  ;  the  cottage — our  cottage — 
lies  in  the  dip  beyond  the  trees  there.' 
But  they  had  to  stop,  for  the  thin  but  comfortable 
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figure  of  a  man  with  a  shrewd,  good-natured  face  was 
standing  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  farm. 

'  Mr.  Coke,'  whispered  Harry.  '  That's  kind  of 
him  !    He's  one  of  the  best ! ' 

Mr.  Coke  raised  his  hat,  and  with  a  smile  came  to 
the  waggon. 

'I  couldn't  let  you  come  to  Quirapata  without 
saying  a  word  of  welcome,  Miss — I  mean  Mrs.  Lash- 
more,'  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

Then  he  exchanged  a  hearty  grip  with  Lashmore, 
and  nodded  and  smiled  approvingly. 

'  You'll  find  it  all  right  down  there,  I  think,'  he 
said.  *  PoUy — ^that's  your  maid,  Mrs.  Lashmore — 
has  got  eveiything  ready  for  you.  You'll  come  up  to 
the  house  when  you  feel  inclined,  and  uo  often  as  you 
feel  inclined,  I  hope.' 

Lashmore  drew  him  aside  and  whispered  huskily. 

'Thank  you,  thank  you!  Isn't  she — isn't  she 
beautiful  ?  '  * 

'  She  is  !  *  assented  Mr.  Ccke.  '  And  she  looks  as 
good  as  they  make  'em.  You're  a  lucky  chap,  Lash- 
more. Be  good  to  her  !  Off  with  you,  my  lad.  And 
God  bless  you  ! ' 

Lashmore  went  back  to  Kittie  laughing  rather 
shakily. 

'  He  told  me  to  be  good  to  you  ! '  he  said  as  he  pressed 
her  to  him.     '  Do  you  think  I  shall  be,  dearest  ?  ' 

They  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  and  Kittie  drew 
a  long  breath.     '  Oh,  how  beautiful ! '  she  murmured. 

She  was  at  the  gates  of  her  earthly  paradise  ;  they 
were  swinging  wide  open  for  her  ;  she  had  only  to  enter. 
A  man  was  waiting  to  take  away  the  horses  ;  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  buxom  girl  was  standing  at  the  door  to 
receive  them. 

*  Well,  Polly ! '  said  Lashmore,  beaming  at  her ; 
*  This  is  Mrs.  Lashmore,  your  new  mistress.'  His 
voice  rang  with  pride.  The  girl  fazed  at  Kittie  with 
an  admiring  awe.    She  had  never  seen  any  one  like 
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her,  and  thought  of  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  on  th& 
ahnanaok  nailed  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

*  Supper's  ready,  Mws— ma'am,  when  you're  ready,' 
she  faltered. 

Eattie  went  up  to  her  room— a  dainty  room,  with 
new  furniture,  snow-white  chintz ;  with  flowers  on  the 
dreiang   table,    the   window   sill,    everywhere.    She 
took  off  her  things  slowly,  and  heard  Lashmore's  voice 
as  he  talked  to  the  girl  below.    Still  in  a  dream  !    She 
went  downstairs  again ;  the  supper  was  laid,  as  Polly 
had  said.    Lashmore  had  changed  his  riding  suit  for 
one  of  blue  serge.    He  looked,  as  Mrs.  Vanstone  had 
said,    amazingly   handsome,    distinguished;     a   man 
whom  any  woman  might  love  and  be  proud  of. 
He  drew  her  to  the  head  of  the  table  and  kissed  her. 
'  Welcome  home,  dearest ! '  he  said. 
He  held  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  shook  it 
at  her,  laughingly,  his  eyes  brilliant,  his  face  flushed 
with  happiness. 

'  What  do  you  think  it  is,  Eva  ? '  he  said.  You  11 
never  guess  !  It's  tb«  draft  of  a  deed  of  partnership. 
I'm  "man"  no  longer,  but  "part-master."  Didn't 
I  say  he  was  one  of  the  best  ?  You'll  Uke  him,  darling  ; 
no  one  could  help  it.  He's  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  but 
as  soft-hearted  as— as  a  woman.  He's  been  like  a 
father  to  me;  and  I  feel  like— like  a  son  to  him.  You 
must  eat  something,  deart  st ! ' 

He  put  something  on  her  plate,  poured  her  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  brought  them  round  to  her,  and,  of  course, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  her  in 
his  arms. 

'  Do  you  think  you  will  like  the  place  1  '  he  aaked. 
'  Do  you  think  you  will  be  happy  here,  away  from  the 
old  country  and— all  your  friends  ?  '  He  looked  at  her 
anxiously,  gratefully,  as  he  put  the  question.  '  Don't 
think  I  don't  know  all  that  you  have  given  up  forme, 
and  that  my  only  way  of  making  it  up  to  you  is\to 
make  you  happy.' 
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She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  something  like 
entreaty  in  them. 

'  I— I  have  given  up  nothing,'  she  said ; '  I  have  made 
no  sacrifice.  'I  am— ah,  yes,  I  am  happy— happier 
than  I  deserve  to  be.'  The  last  words  were  spoken 
more  to  herself  than  to  him. 

He  laughed,  but  his  eye  glowed.  'That's  your 
way  of  putting  it,'  he  said.  *  You  speak  like  an  angel. 
You  are  an  angel!  But  I  was  wondering  whether 
you'd  feel  lonely ;  there  is  no  other  woman  here  but 
Polly ' 

She  caught  her  breath.  'I  shall  not  feel  lonely. 
I  do  not  want  any  one  else.    I  only  want— you.' 

She  breathed  the  word  with  such  an  intensity  of 
passion  that  he  sat  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

'  My  wife ! '  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

There  was  such  an  accent  of  devotion,  of  pride,  of 
perfect  trust  in  his  voice  that  it  broke  Kittie  down. 
She  struggled  for  a  moment ;  then  her  head  fell  in 
her  hands,  and  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears.  He 
sprang  to  her  and  put  his  arms  round  her. 

'  My  dearest,  my  dearest !  '  he  murmured  consolingly, 

id  in  a  terrible  fright  and  anxiety.    *  What  is  it ! 


and 


What  is  the  matter  ?  Tell  me,  Eva.  Oh,  my  love, 
why  do  you  cry  ?  Is  the  sacrifice  too  great ;  are  you— 
repenting  ? ' 

His  face  went  white;  his  voice  shook.  She  hid 
her  face  against  his  breast,  pressed  it  there  as  if  to 
force  b  ck  her  tears;  her  small  hands  gripped  his 
coat,  and  clung  there  as  a  drowning  man's  cling  to  a 
rock  ;    her  voice  found  its  way  through  her  sobs. 

There  is  no  sacrifice,'  she  said,  almost  inaudibly. 
'  I  am  not  giving  up  anything.  I  am  wicked,  wicked, 
wicked  !— Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  ;  but  I  ought  to  do  so, 
I  ought !  But  I  love  you ;  it's  my  love  that  makes 
me  wicked— and  selfish.  If  you  knew— if  you  only 
knew  !  —but  I  can't  tell  you  !     I  feel  as  if  it  wouW  kill 
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me.    I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  change  to  me ;    I 
should  die.    Yes ;   I  should  die  ! '  „    i.  j 

Manlike,  he  thought  it  was  only  hystena.  He  tod 
come  upon  her  suddenly  at  Connita ;  she  had  had  a 
long  journey,  the  excitement  of  the  wedding,  the  soli- 
tude of  this  lonely  spot— perhaps  aU  newly-mamed 
girls  broke  down  in  this  way  1  He  soothed  her,  kissed 
her  brow  and  Ups,  gently  stroked  the  hair  from  her 
forehead,  drew  her  on  to  his  knee,  and  murmured 
phrases  of  tender  endearment  and  encouragement. 

•  Of  course  you  realize  all  that  you  have  lost,  my 
poor  darling,'  he  said.  '  That's  only  natural.  I  ex- 
pected that.  Leaving  England,  your  father,  wealth, 
rank— entrusting    yourself    to    a   man  you  scarcely 

tnow why,  yes  ;  it's  only  natural.     But,  dearest, 

you  know  that  I  love  you  ;  that  I  would  give  ^y^^ 
to  make  you  happy  1  And  you  love  me— just  a  Uttle, 
don't  you  1  * 
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HER  arms  strained  round  hiB  neck,  and  she  hid 
her  face  still  more  closely  against  him. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  That  is  it ;  that 
is  why !     Oh,  I  am  weak  and  wicked — I  can't  speak 

I  can't  tell  you '    She  raised  her  face  suddenly 

and  looked  at  his  anxious,  but  still  love-laden,  eyes. 
'  Harry ' 

'  Do  you  know  that  is  the  first  time  you  have  called 
me  that,'  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh — he  really  must 
try  and  get  her  to  laugh  ;  coax  her  into  a  lighter  mood. 
'  "  Harry  !  "  I  didn't  know  the  name  sounded  so  good. 
I  like  to  hear  you  say  it.  Call  me  by  it  again,  dearest. 
— But  what  were  you  going  to  say  ?  ' 

She  looked  beyond  him  for  a  moment ;  then  her 
•eyes  returned  to  his,  seeming  to  search  them,  to  plead 
for  mercy,  to  seek  assurance  there  of  his  love,  of  his 
pardon. 

*  If ' —  she  said,  as  if  speech  cost  her  pain — '  if  some 
day  you  found  that  I  was — was  not  so  good  as  you 
think  me  ;  that  I  had  not — not  given  up  all  that  you 
thought  I  had ' 

*  Would  I  love  you  still  ? '  he  laughed.     '  Why,  yes  !  ' 
Her  hands  writhed  together  behind  his  neck ;    she 

drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  eyes  closed  ;  but,  as  if 
she  were  forcing  herself  to  speak,  she  went  on  again, 
her  eyes  seeking  his  with  a  feverish,  agonized  eagerness. 

*  But  if 1  want  to  know  how  much  you  love 

me.  They  say  that  when  a  man  loves  with  all  Ms 
heart,  he  can  forgive  everything.' 

*  I  am  prepared  to  forgive  everything,  Eva,  dearest,' 

in 
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he  said  with  a  laugh,  as  he  tried  to  imagine  something 
he  would  have  to  forgive— some  little,  tnvial,  foolish, 
girlish  fault.    *  Try  me  ! ' 

'  I  am-I  am ! '  she  panted.  *  I  am  trymg  to  teU 
you,  bufr-oh,  I  can't,  I  can't !  K  you  found  that  I 
had  deceived  you,  that  I  was— was— not  what  I  seem— 
would  you  love  me  stiU  ?  Oh,  don't  laugh.  If  you 
knew !    If  you  knew !  *  ,    ,      .         .  * 

His  face  suddenly  grew  grave ;  a  look  of  aMiety, 
of  something  between  disappointment  and  doubt, 
came  into  his  eyes. 

*  You  were  going  to  teU  me  that  you  once— once 
cared  for  some  other  man,'  he  said  huskily.  Hold 
on,  dearest !  Don't  be  frightened.  Was  it  long  ago  ; 
before  I  met  you  that  night— you  remember,  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  ?  Was  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  when  I  saw  you  again  at  Ripley  Court, 
you  kept  me  to  my  promise,  our  agreement ;  pretended 
that  we  had  never  met  before  ?    Was  he— did  he  exist 

thenl'  .     ,.  - 

She  shivered  and  shuddered  m  his  arms  as  he  re- 
ferred to  Ripley  Court,  for  his  words  caUed  up  Eva 
Lyndhurst,  and  a  torturing  vision  of  all  that  may  have 
passed  between  them ;  and  her  heart  grew  hot  with 

jealousy. 

•  No,  no  ! '  she  said.  '  I  have  never  loved  any  one 
but  you.    Never,  never  ! ' 

His  face  cleared,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  his  arms  closed 
round  her  so  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  vice. 

'  Thank  God  ! '  he  said  hoarsely.  *  Of  course,  I 
could  have  borne  it.  I  know  that  you  love  me  and 
me  only  now,  but  I  should  have  hated,  yes,  hated,  to 
have  thought  that  you  had  ever  cared  for  any  other 
man  ;  that  he  had— you  had— ever  let  him  kiss  you 
like  this,  and  this,  and  this  !— And  so  it's  all  ended  in 
smoke,  and  there  is  no  fire  behind  it.  Dry  your  tears 
dearest.  re  you  afraid  that  I  shall  not  make  you 
happy,  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  bear  this  new,  strange 
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life  here  alone  with  me  !  WeU,  that*i  not  siirpriiing. 
But,  dearest,  this  is  all  that  I  hare  to  o£fer  you.  We 
shall  have  to  stay  here.  I—I  oan't  go  back  to  England 
for — for  ihe  reasons  I  told  you  of  at  Deerbrook.' 

She  nestled  closer  to  him.  The  desire  for  confession 
was  broken  down  by  his  complete  trust,  his  perfect  love. 

'  We  shall  have  to  stay  here  and  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other.    Will  you  be  content,  Eva  ? ' 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the  whole  of  her  seemed 
to  resign  itself  to  him. 

'  Yes,  yes ! '  she  whispered,  '  I  shall  be  more  than 
content.  I  want  to  stay  here  with  you  alone,  quite 
alone.  I  shall  never  want  to  go  away.  Oh,  don't 
take  me  away ;  I  shall  be  happy  here  while  I  am  here 
with  you.  Don't,  don't  heed  my  foolish  words,  Harry. 
They  mean  nothing.  If  you  love  me,  let  us  forget 
the  past.  Never,  never  speak  of  it  again.  Let  us 
begin  our  lives  from  to-day !  ' 

Her  lips  sought  his.  She  had  succumbed  to  the 
great  temptation;  the  moment  of  confession  had 
passed. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  resolved  to  struggle  no 
longer  with  the  fate  that  drove  her.  Once,  and  only 
once,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  checked 
a  sob,  her  guardian  angel  strove  with  her.  But  she 
thrust  it  away.  She  heard  her  husband's  footstep 
on  the  stairs. 

It  was  too  late  for  repentance,  too  late  for  confeBsion. 


CHAPTER    XIX 


ENTEB   OWEN   OSBOBNB 


EARLY  in  the  London  season  Sir  Talbot  and 
Eva  came  up  to  the  house  in  Gorden  Gardens. 
Eva  had  not  been  very  well,  and  needed  a  change, 
and  it  was  Lord  Hemdale  who  had  suggested  that  they 
should  come  to  town.  His  visit  to  Ripley  Court  had 
been  a  rather  extended  one  ;  and  he  was  now  in  London, 
staying  at  the  quiet  little  rooms  in  Verron  Street,  though 
he  gave  one  of  his  clubs  as  his  address. 

Sir  Talbot  had  very  much  changed  of  late.  He 
had  never  been  a  particularly  light-hearted  man,  but 
he  had  now  become  anxious,  moody,  and  impatient  in 
manner  and  speeeh.  As  a  rule  your  bom  gambler 
takes  his  luck  with  a  certain  amount  of  equanimity  ; 
it  is  the  amateur  gamester  and  speculator — the  terms- 
are  synonymous,  of  course — who  loses  his  head  and  his 
nerve,  and  allows  his  ill-luck  to  prey  upon  him.  Sir 
Talbot's  first  operation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
proved  successful,  because  Hemdale  had  filled  in  the 
wiiming  contract  with  Sir  Talbot's  name. 

Unfortunately  for  the  novice  at  most  games  of 
chance,  he  generally  wins  the  first  stake — unfortunately, 
because  he  is  elated  by  his  good  luck,  and  is  lured  on 
by  the  hope  of  perpetuating  it.  That  thousand  pounds 
woke  the  gambler  in  Sir  Talbot,  and  made  him  as 
eager  as  a  tiger  ;  and  when  Hemdale,  with  true  cun- 
ning, counselled  prudence.  Sir  Talbot  called  him  faint- 
hearted, and  grew  impatient  for  the  game. 

Hemdale,  by  the  plans  he  adopted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, allowed  his  dupe  to  win  various  sums,  with  an 
occasional  loss,  to  give  an  air  of  genuineness  to  the 
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business ;  and  Sir  Talbot,  restless  \%ith  excitement, 
tried  his  own  hand.  As  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
Stock  Exchange  manipulation,  it  is  scarcely  neceraaij 
to  say  that  he  lost,  and  that  he  at  once  fell  back  into 
Hemdale's  hands,  and  relied  entirely  upon  his  more 
experienced  mentor. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  transactions  which  Sir 
Talbot  could  make  neither  bead  nor  tail  of ;  and, 
though  every  now  and  then  he  received  fairly  large 
sums  from  Herndale,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  how 
he  actually  stood,  and  for  how  large  an  amount  he 
was  responsible  ;  but  he  consoled  and  encouraged  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  Herndale  was  in  the  same 
boat,  and  that  they  were  both  sure  to  come  out  winners 
in  the  end.  But  the  strain  told  on  him  ;  and,  of  course, 
Eva  noticed  it.  Now,  Herndale  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  Miss  Lyndhurst  should  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  her  father  had  gone  in  for  speculating  ; 
and  therefore  Sir  Talbot  could  not  ease  the  load  on 
his  mind  by  telling  her. 

Lord  Herndale  was  at  Gordon  Gardens  nearly  every 
day ;  and  he  paid  his  court  to  Eva  as  astutely  and 
•cunningly  as  he  manipulated  her  father's  speculating 
accounts.  He  took  care  not  to  frighten  her  by  too 
conspicuous  attentions  ;  Le  seemed  always  to  be  at 
hand  when  there  was  anything  going  on,  and  was 
always  ready  to  accompany  her  and  Sir  Talbot  when 
they  were  going  anywhere ;  he  contrived  to  have  her 
fan,  her  theatre  wrap,  her  opera  glasses,  when  she  needed 
them  ;  he  selected  books  for  her  from  the  library ; 
got  the  be  t  seats  "or  her  at  the  opera,  the  theatres, 
the  swagger  concerts ;  he  was  preeent  at  most  of  the 
receptions  and  baUs  to  which  she  went,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ge  ting  more  than  his  proper  share  of  dances. 
He  had  said  that  he  had  no  parlour  tricks  ;  but  he  was 
an  admirable  dancer,  and,  when  she  was  waltzing  w  th 
him,  Eva  almost  forgot  that  she  had  onj*.  distrusted 
And  disliked  him. 
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An  innocent,  country-bred  girl  is  alwajrs  distrottful 
of  the  opinion  she  may  have  formed  of  that  complex 
creature,  man  ;  and  Herndale  had  played  his  cards  so 
well,  and  kept  so  close  a  guard  on  himself,  had  wooed 
her  good  opinion  so  assiduously  of  late,  that  Eva 
actually  began  to  think  that  ohe  had  done  him  an 
in  URtice  ;  and  when  she  recalled  his  thrashing  of  Tim, 
found  some  excuse  for  him  in  the  fact  that  he  had  lost 
his  temper  on  her  behalf,  so  to  speak.  In  short,  she 
was  growing  accustomed  to  him,  as  he  intended  her  to 
do  ;  and  he  took  care  not  to  alarm  her  by  any  show 
of  the  passion,  which  burnt  more  fiercely  within  him 
as  the  time  went  on. 

Eva  went  out  a  great  deal,  for  Aunt  Lucy  was  in 
town,  and  was  delighted  to  take  her  niece  into  society. 
Lady  Lorchester,  though  perhaps  not  the  wisest  woman 
in  London,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best-natured, 
and  was  extremely  popular ;  for  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wisdom  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  a  corre- 
sponding shortage  of  sweetness  and  good  nature.  She 
had  an  income  sufficiently  large  for  her  purpose ; 
but  unfortunately  it  went  from  her,  when  she  died, 
to  another  branch  of  the  family,  otherwise  Sir  Talbot 
would  have  had  less  reason  to  be  anxious  about  Eva's 
future. 

Lady  Lorchester  had  a  nice  house  in  Eaton  Square, 
which  she  rarely  left  even  in  the  hot  weather,  when 
London  is  supposed  to  be  a  wilderness,  and  here  she 
gave  charming  little  parties,  to  which  the  best  people 
were  always  ready  to  come,  because  they  were  sure  of 
being  well  entertained,  and  of  meeting  interesting 
people ;  indeed  Lady  Lorchester  had  quite  a  genius 
for  discovering  interesting  people,  the  latest  traveller, 
the  new  poet,  the  famous  actor,  the  last '  great '  novelist ; 
in  fact,  one  was  sure  of  finding  in  Lady  Lorchester's 
drawing-room  one  or  more  of  the  stars  that  scintillated 
in  the  social  hemisphere. 

Eva  used  to  laugh  at  Aunt  Lucy's  love  for  celebrities. 
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^t  ^^  f  7®'-^?7«»«  enthumasm  on  their  account ; 
but  Aimt  Lucy  did  not  mind ;   ghe  waa  very  fond  of 

fit  S^Lf*  r'  "S  P~^l°'  *^«'  ««  ^^  ™  fond. 
She  loyed  to  have  Eva  with  her,  to  sit  amongst  the 
dowagers,  and  ook  on  smilingly  at  the  girl's  triWph 
a^d  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  Lord  Hem^Thad 
become  so  constant  a  friend  of  the  family.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  marriage  for  Eva.  Of^ou^Ai^t 
Lucy  was  a  matehmaker ;  aU  sweet-tempered,  good- 
natured  women  are.  *^ 

Rn^L  T"^  ^7?  ^""^  **  **»«  ^^^  ^  Eaton 

frSf^  tV?\°^  ^"l  *T*'*  P*^^-  She  was  alone! 
for  Sur  Talbot  had  a  headache ;  which  meant  that  he 

was  wor^r  over  a  loss  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Her 
a^t  took  her  m  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  adiLed  her 
dress,  and  made  much  of  her  generally. 

I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to-night,  dear '  she 
said,  beaming  at  her;    'for  he  is  comL.'         ' 

^WK^^S*"^-  ^ ^^° is  " he  ?  »  '  sheared. 
Av^1uo2Z?P'^^^'  *"'  '°'^'  "^y  ^^'''  replied 

nS  to  al      't'^  T^'"^?^  **^*  E^*  «J^ould 
nwd  to  ask        I  have  had  such  trouble  to  get  him  » 

He  IS  one  of  the  most  reserved  of  men,  and  goe7no: 

Ld  I^/h**'"  Geographical  Society  the  other  night,' 
Mid  I  told  him  about  yom-  poor  uncle's  collection  of 
8^-heads     He  IS  coming  to  see  them  this  eveiSng 
Of  ^ui^ej^l  asked  a  few  friends-^veiybody  is  ^ 

^^Who  is   he,   and   what   has   he   done?'   asked 

,    '  My  dear  child  ! '  exclaimed  Aunt  Lucv  as  if  Fvr'« 
Ignorance  were  absolutely  criminal.     '  HeTt'e  Z^^t 

LTsoV?  "X'-    ""'  *^«  *^°  farthS^oX-^ 
The  ™^f         ^'^f  *?y  ^'^^  ^^^ '  ^^«  pexietrated  into 
the  most  savage  lands  where  no  other  man  has  ever 
been   carrying  his  life  in  his  hands.    Cy  sTheJ 
the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived '  ^ 
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'  That's  rather  a  large  order,  isn't  it,  Aunt  Lucy  ?  * 
suggested  Eva. 

'  At  any  rate,  that's  what  they  say,  my  dear,'  re- 
joined the  dear  old  lady  complacently.  '  He  has  all 
sorts  of  medals,  and  amongst  them  two  for  saving 
1  fe  under  the  most  extraordinary  and  audacious  circum- 
stances. I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  him 
here ;  for  he  never  goes  anywhere  ;  and  he's — well, 
so — so  reserved  and  brusque. — Oh,  how  do  you  do,  dear 
Lady  Mountjoy !  Did  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Owen 
Osborne  is  coming  to-night  ?  ' 

Eva  went  to  some  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  was  chatting  with  them,  when  she  was  aware 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  talk,  which,  by  experience, 
she  knew  proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
evening.  She  glanced  towards  the  door,  and  saw  a 
tall,  a  very  tall  man,  standing  there  talking  to  her  aunt, 
who  was  receiving  him  with  empressement.  He  was  a 
good-looking,  strongly  built  man,  with  a  tanned  face 
and  eyes  which  looked  startlingly  blue  in  their  tanned 
surroundings.  He  wore  a  very  short  beard  cut  to  a 
point ;  and  something  about  his  strongly  marked  face, 
the  directness  of  his  look,  the  self-possessed  attitude 
of  his  figure,  as  if  it  were  knit  up  for  any  emergency, 
differentiated  him  from  the  other  men  in  the  room, 
who  seemed  ordinary  by  comparison  with  him.  Eva 
thought  he  looked  rather  bored  already,  and  he  glanced 
at  the  door,  through  which  he  had  only  just  entered 
as  if  he  were  meditating  escape. 

Eva  heard  her  aunt  say, '  The  collection  is  in  the  othei 
room,  Mr.  Osborne,'  and  as  Lady  Lorchester  took  him 
there,  she  introduced  him  to  any  oue  who  happened 
to  be  near.  The  great  celebrity  looked  still  more  bored 
as  he  passed  into  the  other  room.  Aunt^Lucy  fluttered 
over  to  Eva. 

'  My  dear,*  she  said  excitedly,  '  come  with  me,  and 
show  him  the  arrow  heads  !  I'm  afraid  he'll  run  ofE. 
He  is  so  difficult,  so— so  anxious  to  get  away  ! ' 
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Much  amused,  Eva  accompanied  her  aunt  to  the 
room  where  the  collection  was  displayed.  The  cap- 
tured Ho  1  turned  as  she  entered,  muttered  something 
and  seemed  about  to  pass  them,  probably  meditating 
flight;  then  he  looked  at  Eva  again,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

•  I  have  come  to  show  you  the  arrow  heads  or  what- 
ever they  are,'  said  Eva.  '  I  am  Lady  Lorchester's 
mece,  she  added,  for  in  her  perturbation  Lady  Lorches- 
ter  had  retreated  to  the  drawing-room  without  intro- 
ducmg  Eva. 

The  great  traveller  frowned   at  her.      'What  do 
you  know  about  them  ? '  he  inquired  rather  brusquely. 
Nothing  whatever,'  srid  Eva. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  his  frown  melted 
into  a  smile  of  amusement. 

'There  is  nothing  much  to  know  about  them,'  he 
said  They  are  by  no  means  extraordinarv  ;  you 
could  buy  most  of  'em  in  Museum  Street.  '<o),  ou  are 
iAdy  Lorchester's  niece  ?  What  is  your  name— why 
oidn  t  she  introduce  us  ? ' 

Repressing  her  desire  to  laugh,  Eva  told  him  her 
name  ;  and  he  regarded  her  steadily,  as  if  she  were  a 
specimen  rather  more  interesting  than  those  by  which 
he  had  been  beguiled  by  Lady  Lorchester. 

Let  s  sit  down,'  he  said  suddenly.  '  It's  quieter 
here  away  from  that  mob  in  the  other  room.  How  I 
hate  mobs  of  that  kinH  »  What  on  earth  can  you  find 
amusing  in  it  ? '  J  ^ 

'  "  The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Mar." '  Eva 
reminded  him. 

'  Not  that  kind  of  man  ;  it's  not  worth  studying  ' 
he  retorted.     '  They  are  always    ?  alike  as  peas.' 

There  are  some  small  pcc.    in  a  pod,'  said  Eva. 

These  are  aU  smaU,'  he  said.  'Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  like  coming  to  parties  of  this  kind  ?  ' 

Yes,  said  Eva  gravely.  'Some  of  these  people 
•re  my  fnends.    Don't  abuse  them,  please.' 
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*  Sony  !  '  he  said,  but  not  very  penitently  '  I  should 
have  thought  you  were  above  this  kind  of  thing.* 

'  I  suppose  you  intend  to  be  complimentary,'  said 
Eva  With  a  smile.     '  But  why  should  I  be  above  it  1  ' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  beard,  and  almost 
scowled  at  her. 

*  I  was  judging  by  your  face,'  he  said.  *  Oh,  I 
don't  mean  to  be  offensive.'  Eva  had  coloured  slightly. 
'  I  have  had  to  judge  by  faces  for  many  a  year  ;  and 
you  get  pretty  smart  at  it  after  a  time  ;  especially  when, 
in  many  cases,  your  life  depends  upon  your  making 
up  your  mind  whether  the  man  you're  talking  to  is 
going  to  hold  out  his  hand  empty  or  with  a  weapon 
in  it.' 

'  I  am  not  the  least  bit  offended,'  said  Eva  ;  '  and 
I  suppose  you  know  by  this  time  that  I  am  not  going 
to  stab  or  shoo    you.' 

'  No  ;  I  don't  suppose  you'd  do  that  unless  you  were 
driven  to  it,'  he  said. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Eva,  *  And  now,  won't  you  tell 
me  something  about  your  travels  ? ' 

He  recoiled  with  something  like  an  expression  of 
horror. 

'  Good  lord,  no  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  What  have  you 
ever  done  to  me  that  I  should  afflict  you  so  badly  1  * 

*  But  I  should  be  very  much  interested,'  pleaded 
Eva.  '  You  have  been  to  some  extraordinary  places 
and  done  some  wonderful  things ' 

*  Oh,  don't ! '  he  sa  d  with  something  like  a  groan. 
'  Don't  disappoint  me.  I  expected  something  very 
different  from  you.  Everybody  asks  me  that  question. 
It's  a  kind  of  duty  ;  and  if  I  don't  bore  them  to  death, 
they  look  and  speak  as  if  I'd  defrauded  them  of  their 
just  due.  Hold  on  !  ' — for  Eva  had  opened  her  lips 
to  assure  him  that  she  was  just  as  curious  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  she  wouldn't  be  bored  ;  '  if  you 
want  to  know  anything  about  what  I've  done — and 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honoiur  that  it's  nothing  wonder- 
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.J^you.    I  mil  come.' said  E™. 

I  love  London.'  said  Eva.  '^ 

Jiko  woman  •    fW        '^'"•™.  mysterious.  Sphini- 

Dickem^ndon^f "^ZT"  ^°*^J  '"'^  ^"'^'d  »' 
parts  tlieoMh^U-^'"*^ '•  *''^y  K'o™"!  m  *« 
of  W  Itf!  ^„  V^""""  '"""^-    I>wensibly,  Eva  spoke 

Thev  sat  .,vi.  1,7.  ^  ™™  '"'  I^d  penetrated. 

the^lSledtt  L^r  *  """^"rtal"'  ottoman,  and 
feel^asa tht  tel^^jfefy*  *°  «^-  Eva  began  to 
because  nn^t^  oid  fnends  ;  and  it  was  not  difficult 

«mDle-hA«r3  -    peoples,  the  great  traveUer  was  as 

«bout  the  •  morrthf  ^  ™'"*''-  J'-^y  '"'eot  »" 
iadnotforeSton  h^J,*  ^  r*'  ""? ''  *>""  A™'  I-noy 
in  with  anT^^«"  "t^l^™-  ^-^  presently  she  cami 

int™ducedr;t']£^::rs::^  tur  "^^^  *"  *« 

wass«^te^^"*"Lnf  "^  T^"^'  "»<* 
Eva,  anTL  cate^^'i  S'w   "^"^  *"  ''"'""'>*' 

t*™  you  seen  enough  ^^  me  1^        °""  ™  y°"'  <" 
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•  Oh,  caU,'  said  Eva,  laughing. 

He  nodded,  and  was  making  his  way  unceremoniously 
through  the  group  surrounding  them  when  the  footman 
announced  Lord  Hemdale.  Owen  Osborne  stopped 
Knd  knit  his  brows. 

'  Hemdale  ? '  he  said,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  remem- 
ber something.  '  Hemdale  ?  I  seem  to  remember 
the  name.  I  think  I've  met  him  somewhere,  but  I 
can't  recollect  when  or  where.' 

He  was  looking  at  Eva  absently,  and  she  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  Lord  Hemdale,  who  was  shaking 
hands  with  Lady  Lorchester  at  the  entrance  to  the 
other  room.  Owen  Osborne  peered  over  the  heads  of 
the  people,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  That  isn't  the  man  I  knew,'  he  said.  '  I  must  be 
mistaken.    Good-night.    Don't  forget — Thursday.' 

Eva  condoled  with  her  aunt  on  the  Uon's  absolute 
refusal  to  be  lionized,  then  drove  home ;  and  thought 
a  good  deal  abrut  him  ou  the  way.  She  liked  him. 
She  had  not  mef,  any  one  whom  she  liked  so  much  since 
— since  Mr.  Lashmore.  For  some  time  Harry  Lash- 
more  had  naturally  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  her 
mind ;  but  Eva  was  a  high-minded  girl,  and  she  had 
succeeded  in  thrusting  Lashmore  into  the  background. 
She  might  have  loved  him,  '  nt  his  conduct  had  been 
inexplicable ;  he  had  gone  off  without  making  any 
sign,  any  attempt  to  explain  his^conduct,  to  retain  her 
goodwill. 

There  may  be  some  women  who  would  not  only  con, 
done  such  conduct,  but  be  attracted  to  the  man  by  his 
ill-treatment ;  but  Eva  was  not  one  of  them.  Yes- 
certainly  she  liked  Mr.  Owen  Osborne,  and  she  intended 
going  to  hear  his  lecture. 

Her  father  was  sitting  up  for  her  in  what  was  called 
the  Ubrary.  She  came  in  softly,  and  found  him  sitting 
at  the  table  in  a  dejected  attitude,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand.  He  looked  up  with  a  start  as  she  entered, 
and  hastily  thrust  aside  a  sheet  of  paper  over  which 
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anc?*tt^°  *^°^^"«-  u®^*  ^  -^^^^d  by  hiB  attitude 

went  to  hZ r„T  r.^  ^^'J*^*^^'*  «'  *>«  ^*<'«.  "^^d  -he 
went  to  him  and  put  her  arm  round  hi*  ghouider 

rou  look  eo  worried  and  tired.'  "*iousiy. 

ho,- °    l"f'  nothing,  my  dear,'  he  said  hurriedly     •  I 
yo:'C\%A:^7^^--^  aceount:%avJ 

Aun^Lu^^y  hfe^Wn'd^*'  '  '""«*^-   /  ^"*  ^  '^^  ^^-'d 

love  her      Sht?.;-     f  ^  ""^  '^^^  ^°^  *»«^.  because  I 

woHd      n  '  u""*  '*^''®'*'  «^««t««t  aunt  in  all  the 

si     *  ^^  r?'  *^"*  *  "o«  who  turned  restive  ' 

«  fuf         f    Herndale  there  ?  '  he  asked. 

or  two  foTl  wal  ITu'  '  ^  ""'^  ?"  ^'^  ^°^  »  ^^'""te 
^rnl  T  ni  w  ^  V"«  '"*  """^^^  ^t'*  Mr.  Owen  Os- 
Dome.    Lord  Herndale  came  out  to  the  carriage  with 

TuThaTl  'w^f^  t  ''''  ^^y'  ^«  -kedTeTteJ 
Sir  T-iK  .    ''!l'?  >  ''°""d  to-morrow  morning  ' 
Sir  Talbot  nodded  and  checked  a  sigh  ^' 

n,«n  ♦  "^T  ^  ^^^  ^^°*'^«'  *°d  enjoyed  it.  The  irreat 
Ssk  w  2JJP  T^'""  "°^  straight/and  got  thro  T?s 
^•crheh^T'^*'*^"^*"'-    Bytheaidofa- 

od'A'  r"  *"?'"«  ""*•  '•'e  'elt »  touch  on  her  im. 
H»  heavjy  m^ked  f«e  lightened,  .nd  blme  a 
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very  pleasant  one  to  look  at :  strong,  generous, 
and  at  that  moment  almost  boyish. 

'That's  the  nicest  compliment  I've  had,'  he  said. 

He  went  out,  bare  headed,  with  her,  and  put  her  into 
the  carria8;e. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  said.     '  And  thank  you.* 
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^  glad  that  she  ^as  a   hime     anS'  T  '    ^"*  ^^» 
'rank    and  cordial    welcome     T«!*^  '^8*^*  ^  « 
and  they  sat  over  it  Tni  T  A  i^f*  ^*«   brought    in 
He  talkfi  muTml'St ,yt^  ^  ft  '^  ^^'^  ti^^^ 
Lorchester's ;  and   to  ^X      l^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  at  Lady 

himself  and  Cwok  °  s  if  L%^    .^^^^^       ^^  «P°t«  ^f 
stand  him.    ft  was  cW  il  !\°"8ht  she  would^onder- 
opinion  of  the  tCal  S^i*?f  ^"^  ^^  °°*  »  ^ery  Ch 
candour  and  cSmIS  t^nr'"*'' '  *°^  ^  evident 
complimentary  """"^^^^^^eness  were  therefore  highly 

di|e::nt7r^JSt^f1^^^^^  ^^  -«  BO  very 

to  have  very  few  idearbevorS?».  ^^  '^^*'  ^^^  «eemed 
bridge,  polo!  and  mX  ca«  ghT  ^T ^T"^  «^«*1^^. 
few  words  he  had  saS  XV  h!  k  8**^«'«d,  from  some 
for  money,  and  thaTt  ^s  tf  ^of  ^'^  ?,*'^«  '^«»'d 
no  means  rich.  She  X  J  if'  °*  actually  poor,  by 
and  his  individuaity  ^o^Z  ''^\"  *^"  ^^  ^O'  t^is^ 
strength,  acted  on  her^  a7"'  ^^^"^^^  ^^^^  "^^^tal 

Her  father  and  LoM  Cnl  l^''  *  stimulant, 
fter  Osborne  had  Irft    S  Ev?T  S^  ^  ^^^  "^^^ 
d^ew  a  comparison  bet^e^ni^'^'^^l^^^^ 
and  Hemdale  came  out  second  k!.    *?®  ^^^^^  Pe^ ; 
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hong  ftbout  her  with  a  kind  of  subdued  tendernees^ 
which  made  Eva  uneasy  and  irritable. 

A  night  or  two  afterwards  Aunt  Lucy  tc^  k  her  to  an 
ext^mely  brilliant  reception.  As  is  usual  with  such 
funjtions,  the  rooms  were  horribly  hot  and  crowded ; 
and  Eva  was  surprised  to  see  Owen  Osborne's  tall  and 
closely  cropped  head  towering  above  the  mob ;  sha 
did  not  remember  telling  him  casually  that  she  wae 
going  to  be  there.  Presently  he  made  his  way  to  her — 
by  no  means  a  gentle  way,  for  he  almost  shouldered 
the  men  aside — and  bent  over  her  hand. 

'  Good  heavens  !  Whatever  made  you  come  here  ?  ' 
he  asked,  working  his  tanned  brow,  and  looking  round 
with  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  amazement  which 
made  Eva  laugh. 

'  Good  heavens !  Whatever  made  you  come  here  ? ' 
she  echoed. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  direct  gaze,  then  glanced 
aside.  He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  by  no 
means  lowering  his  tone— 

'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  I  don't  know ;  but  it 
wouldn't  be  true.  I  came  because  you  said  you  were 
coming.' 

Eva  fought  down  the  blush  that  threatened  to  rise. 
'  That's  a  very  great  compliment,'  she  said  as  lightly 
as  she  could.  '  But  you  will  not  have  very  much  of 
me,  for  I  see  that  my  aunt  is  going.' 

'  Oh,  wait  a  few  minutes ! '  he  begged,  as  one  boy 
might  appeal  to  another.  '  I  deserve  some  reward  for 
coming  into  this  horrible  crush.  I  give  you  my  word, 
it's  almost  as  ba.d  as  a  palaver  in  a  savage  village  ; 
in  fact,  it's  worse ;  for  they're  held  in  the  open  air. 
This  air  is  like  poison.  Can't  we  go  out  on  th*}  bal- 
cony ? ' 

'  W  J  could,'  said  Eva  with  a  smile ;  '  but  my 
aunt ' 

*  You  wave  your  aunt  at  me  like  a  mumbo-jumbo. 
I  don't  believe  she's  going  yet.    Look,  she's  sat  down 
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^Jf;o!fr^  ^'^  -'«»»  -^  the  feather,  in  her  hai, 

that  .hawl  froundlou  '    H«  h."„/°"^  *^^'*«''  ^^^^ 
'or  her.  but  hechecS  hii^df      M  ""T  ?"*  *^  ^°  '* 
P'Hce.'  he  said  thoughtful  Tlnoi,-    ^S^^^^"  «not  a  bad 
which  is,  80  far  as  r  kni^'       *""«  '^°^"  «*  ^he  park 
other  in' the    wide  lorld"'  A^l  "?"'''"'  ^^'^^  -^ 
if  it  weren't  for  showrUke  th.^^  J^^'V'*  ^°"'^"'t  ^ 
wards  the  hot  and  crowd  j?rl'  ^V?'^^^  ^'^  ^^^d  to- 
think  of  this  nig?t  when  I  IT?  ^^'""^  *^''"-     '  ^  «^aU 
Eva  felt  astfanire  Sl«  .        f  ^^^^  "P  ^n  Africa.' 
itoneof  pain  I    B^ut'L^^X^hr^^^^^^^  :  was 

'^eii,  the  Foreign  Office -1r«.  ♦u 
secret '  *     ^mce.— Uy  the  way,  this  is  a 

they'd''  be'sS^  iVjoT?'"'''  '^  ^^^  ''^orl  know 
.^  She  tried  to  laugh ;  but  somehow  she  couldn't  manage 

ant  expfdit?on'^Vev '1.n  *°  .^^^o^npany  an  import- 
quiet.    It's  a  good  X'';;."/"^   '"*  '^'''  ««  t*^« 
a  new  one  to  me.    They  ha^e  off'^'w^^  '''  '^'  P^«^«. 
of  money.     That  wouW  not  h«       '  «™'  ^  '"^««  «"^ 
a  httle  while  ago  •   but  ohp'!        ^  influenced  me  a- 
cumstances.'    He  was  lool    ""'T  *'^  ^'^^^^^  ^y  cir- 
road,  the  vague  maslesoth?^  "^^T  ^*  <^h«  'amplit 
thoughtful  fndTath:rw,^t?n/^^^    ^^is  face  had  grown 

.  ^o  you  wiU  decide  to  eo  ?  ''«!,«  „  -^  • 
voice.  «  wj  go  f    she  said  in  a  still  lower 
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He  started  lUghtiy  and  turned  to  her. 

'  I — I  don't  know.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind. 
And  I  shall  have  to  do  so  very  quickly.  I  wonder 
whether  if  I  told  you  all  that's  in  my  mind,  what  it  is 
that  makes  me  undecided,  you  would ' 

Before  he  could  finip  i  the  sentence,  Lady  Lorchester 
appeared  at  the  wir   jw. 

'  My  dear  Eva,  I  .ve  been  locking  for  y  every- 
where ! — Oh,  Mr.  Osborne,  how  do  you  r  What 
a  delightful  evening  it  has  been,  hasn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Delightful !  '  he  said  quietly,  with  a  glance  at  Eva, 
V 1  >  had  risen.  *  Do  you  want  your  carriage  ?  I'll 
gee  it  for  you.* 

'  Dear  me,  how  gracious  he  is  !  '  laughed  Aunt  Lucy. 
'  Ho  is  really  learning  son  e  manners.  We  ought  to 
be  very  proud,  my  dear ! ' 

'  I  think  Mr.  Osborne  has  plenty  of  manners,  aunt,' 
said  Eva  gently. 

'  Then  he  mostly  keeps  them  for  his  savages,' 
retorted  Lady  Lorchester  good  humouredly. 

Owen  Osborne  stalked  beside  them  without  a  word, 
and  in  a  like  Si  nee  put  t'  n  Into  the  carriage  ;  but 
he  held  Eva's  hand  tightly  r  a  moment,  and  his  eyes 
met  hers  with  an  expiessioa  in  his  which  brought  the 
colour  to  Eva's  fac.,,  and  caused  her  to  draw  back 
quickly  in*-  the  sho.  tow. 

Eva  ma\  ^  may  no:  have  been  spending  a  pleasant 
evening;  Sir  Talbot  certainly  had  not.  Herndale 
had  come  in  after  dinner,  and  had  brought  bad  news. 
The  two  men  went  into  the  library,  and  discussed  it ; 
or  rather,  it  should  be  said  that  Herndale  informed  Sir 
Ta'bot  of  it,  and  Sir  Talbot  unsuccessfully  endea- 
voured to  realize  it,  and  to  understand  how  the  catas- 
strophehad  been  brought  about.  He  sat  at  the  table, 
with  bent  back  and  white  face,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
make  sense  of  the  mass  of  figures  which  lay  before  him. 

'  Bad  business,  ion't  it  ?  '  said  Herndale  gravely. 
*Most  extraordinary  run  of  ill  luck.' 
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I— I  don't  understand  it,'  said  poor  Sir  Talbot 
drawing  his  trembling  hand  across  his  furrowed  brow' 

I— I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  risked  so  much  money,  that 
I  was  liable  for  such  an  enormous  sum ;  for  it  is 
enormous  to  me,  a  poor  man.' 

'  Say  "  we,"  '  said  Hemdale  with  a  shrug.     '  I'm 
m  the  same  boat.    I've  been  with  you  in  every  trans- 
action we've  made.' 
.   *  Q«i*e  so,  quite  so  ! '  assented  Sir  Talbot  miserably 

But  this  loss  can— I  am  glad  to  say— be  of  very  little 
consequence  to  you.  You  are  weU  o£F,  you  wiU  be 
m  command  of  plenty  of  money  presently.' 

«  -7  ^^^'^  ^®  ^^^^^'  *^  **^®  ^°^®''  8*i<i  Hemdale. 

Of  course,  we  ought  not  to  be  surpriaed.  We've 
been  dealing  in  shares  with  great  possibiUties  in  them. 
We  ve  made  a  lot  of  money,  from  time  to  time,  as  you 
imow ;  and  if  we  had  pulled  off  this  coup  we  should  have 
made  a  very  large  sum.  You  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing 
without  taking  the  chances  ;  and  the  chances  happened 
to  be  against  us.    That  is  the  whole  of  it.' 

Sir  Talbot  drew  a  long  breath  that  seemed  to  come 
from  his  heart. 

•  Qm^  so,  quite  so  ! '  he  said  again.  '  Please  be- 
hove that  I  do  not  hold  you  in  any  way  to  blame. 
Yon  have  been  very  kind ;  you  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.— It  is  my  fault.  I  ought  to  take  the 
loss  with  equanimity.  But  I  am  thinking  of  Eva 
It  wiU  make  a  terrible  difference  to  her,  to  my  girl's 
future.  I  was  trying  to  provide  for  it:  that  is 
why ' 

Hemdale  glanced  at  him  keenly  ;  then,  in  his  cool, 
calculating  way,  took  a  drink  of  his  soda  and  whisky 
before  he  said — 

'  You  need  not  be  anxious  about  Miss  Eva's  future, 
If  you  wiU  permit  me  to  influence  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  be  surprised  or  not  when  I  teU  you, 
bir  Talbot,  that  the  great  desire  of  my  life  is  to  win 
Eva  for  my  wife.    I  love  her  with  ail  my  heart  and 
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soul,  and  I  trust  that  she  does  not  altogether  dislike 
me.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  her  to  make  my 
hope  a  reality.  If  she  says  "  Yes,"  as  I  sincerely  trust 
she  may,  her  future,  about  which  you  are  so  naturally 
anxious,  is  assured.' 

Sir  Talbot  lifted  his  haggard  face  ;  his  lips  were 
tremulous,  a  faint  hope  dawned  in  his  weary  eyes. 

*  I— I  can't  answer  for  her,  Herndale,'  he  said.  '  But 
I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  should  be  glad— that  I 
should  welcome  you — as  a  son-in-law.  But  I  can't 
answer — I  can't  speak  for  Eva.  The  decision  must  rest 
with  her — I  could  not  undertake  to  influence  her ' 

'  Certainly  not,  certainly  not !  '  said  Herndale  with 
the  suspicion  of  a  sneer  curling  his  thin  lips.  *  I  should 
like  to  have  the  matter  settled.  Will  you  speak  to  her 
to-night  ?  I  don't  think  there  is  any  use  in  postponing 
the  matter. 

'  Would  you  not  rather  speak  to  her  first  1 '  pleaded 
poor  Sir  Talbot. 

But  after  smoking  in  silence  for  a  moment,  Herndale 
shook  his  head. 

*  I  think  I  would  rather  you  spoke  to  her,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  naturally  aware  of  my  shortcomings  ;  I  am 
rather  a  modest  man.  You  will  plead  my  cause  better 
than  I  can.  And  I  hope  you  will  succeed.  I  think 
I'll  go  now.  Oh,  by  the  way,'  he  added,  as  hej  rose 
and  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  '  don't  worry  about  this  liability 
of  yours.  Of  course,  if  Eva  says  "  Yes,"  I'll  take  the 
matter  over  from  you.    I  can  manage  quite  easily.' 

When  he  had  gone.  Sir  Talbot  sank  into  his  easy 
chair — which  he  found  anything  but  easy  that  night, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Eva  found  him 
there,  white,  wan,  and  weary,  and  consumed  by  a 
terrible  anxiety.  She  sprang  to  him,  and  knelt  beside 
him. 

'  Father,    there    is    something    the    matter ! '  she 

whispered.    *  I  am  sure  of  it !     You  are  ill !  ' 

'  No,  no  I  *  he  said,  almost  hoarsely.  '  I  want  to  speak 
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to  you,  Eva.  Lord  Herndale  has — Eva,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  him  as — as  a  husband  ?  Wait ! 
Don't  speak  until  I  have  told  you.  I  can't  tell  you 
all;  I  scarcely  understand  it  myself;  but  I  am  in 
difficulties — money  difficulties.  Lord  Herndale  has 
been  a  true  friend  to  me,  very  kind,  very  considerate. 
He  can  help  me,  he  will  do  so — he  has  proposed  for  you, 
he  wants  you  to  be  his  wife.  If  you  can  say  "  Yes," 
for  God's  sake  do  so  !      I  don't  want  to  press  you,  to 

influence  you But  he  is  a  good  fellow.    It  is  a 

niarriage  that  wiU  commend  itself  to  every  one,  to 
your  Aunt  Lucy. — It  is  a  good  marriage,  as  good  as  I 
could  expect  for  you.    Your  future  will  be  assured — 

And  I — I '  he  drew  a  long  breath ;  '  I  shall  be  saved 

from  ruin No,  no  !    I  didn't  mean  to  say  that — 

to  tell  you ' 

But  he  had  said  it,  he  had  told  her.  White  to  the 
lips  she  rose  and  stood  a  little  way  behind  him  so  that 
he  could  not  see  her  face.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
tightly,  her  heart  was  beating  fast,  yet  heavily.  Ruin  ! 
She  did  not  know  how  it  had  been  brought  about ; 
but  she  could  see  by  the  terror,  the  anguish  in  the  pale, 
working  face,  that  it  was  true.  And  she  could  save 
him  by  a  word,  save  the  father  she  loved,  far  better  than 
she  loved  herself.  One  trembling  hand  was  stretched 
out,      id  fell  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Ygb,  father,'  she  said  in  a  voice  which  sounded  in 
her  ears  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  one  else.  '  I  will 
marry  Lord  Herndale.' 

Herndale  came  the  next  morning  for  his  answer ; 
and  Eva  went  down  from  her  own  room  to  him  at  once. 
She  was  very  calm,  but  very  pale.  Herndale  himself 
was  pale,  and  his  lips  were  tightly  set. 

'  Your  father  has  told  you ?  '  he  said  in  a  low 

voice,  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers  with  the  expression  of  a 
fowler  who  has  the  bird  within  his  reach. 

'  Yes,' she  said  in  as  low  a  voice, '  my  father  has  told 
me.    And  I— yes  ;  I  will  marry  you.  Lord  Herndale.' 
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The  man's  passion  burst  into  a  flame,  and  he  caught 
her  to  him.  She  yielded  to  his  embrace,  suffered  hia 
kisses ;  but  she  gave  none  in  return,  and  said  no  word. 

The  following  night,  before  the  public  announce- 
ment of  their  engagement  had  been  made,  she  met 
Owen  Osborne  at  a  small  party  at  Aunt  Lucy's.  Eva 
was  looking  pale  and  tired,  and  Owen  Osborne,  as 
he  bent  over  her,  grew  suddenly  grave  and  troubled 
looking. 

'  You  are  not  well  ?  *  he  said  ;  *  you  look  worried. 
Is— anything  the  matter  ?  But  I've  no  right  to  ask- 
yet.  I'm  glad  I've  met  you  here  to-night.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  decide  for  me  about  this  African  expedi- 
tion. I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  I  shall  go  or  not. 
Miss  Lyndhurst— Eva— I  want  the  decision  to  rest  in 
your  [hands.  I  want  you  to  decide  my  whole  future 
for  me .' 

They  were  alone  together  in  a  little  recess  ;  no  one 
was  within  hearing.  She  looked  up  at  him,  her  face 
very  white  now,  her  lips  tremulous. 

'  I  ought  to  tell  you^ '  she  faltered  almostinaudibly. 

*  I— I  am  engaged  to  marry  Lord  Herndale.' 

He  did  not  -.tart ;  but  he  drew  himself  erect ;  his 
hands  clenched  at  his  sides,  he  looked  down  at  her, 
his  thick  brows  heavily  knit,  his  teeth  set  hard. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said  hoarsely.  '  You  have  ans- 
wered, decided  for  me.    I  go  to  Africa.    Good-bye.' 

He  left  her,  and,  without  the  formal  '  good-night ' 
to  Lady  Lorchester,  got  his  coat  and  hat  and  made  his 
way  into  the  street.  He  strode  on  for  some  minutes, 
his  face  white  and  set,  as  it  had  been  upstairs  in  the 
recess.  He  was  so  engrossed  by  his  own  misery  thtit 
lie  did  not  notice  a  man  who  had  passed  him,  but 
who,  after  passing  him,  had  stopped  suddenly  and 
then  turned  back.  Owen  Osborne  felt  a  touch  on  his 
arm.  He  turned  almost  ferociously  and  confronted 
a  wrinkled  face,  which  looked  as  impassive  as  a  mask. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Osborne  ? '  asked  the  owner 
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•f  the  mask-like  face.  *  You  don't^  remember  me  t 
My  name's  Levison.  We  met,  if  you  recollect,  at 
Algiers.* 

Owen  Osborne  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow  and 
tilted  his  opera  hat  back.  Mr.  Levison,  as  abRclutelj 
impassive  as  ever,  glanced  up  at  him. 

*  You  don't  remember  ?  Well,  it's  some  years  ago. 
If  yourecoUect.Lord  Hemdale— the  late  LordHerndale, 
not  the  present  one,  of  course— was  of  the  party.  It's 
a  long  time  ago,  now ;  you  were  young,  very  young. 
Time  passes  quickly.     One  forgets.' 

*  I  remember  now,'  said  Owen  Osborne  wearily. 
The  two  men  walked  on  together. 


CHAPTER   XXI 


▲  FRAGILi:  EAFPmESS 


KITTIE  had  entered  into  her  earthly  paradise. 
There  are  probably  on  this  fair  earth  of  ours 
many  more  beautiful  places  than  Quirapata ;  but  to 
Kitty,  only  recently  escaped  from  the  London  slums, 
it  appeared  in  all  the  roseate  hues  of  fairyland,  and 
was  a  fitting  setting  for  her  happiness.  And  that 
happiness  was,  at  any  rate  at  present,  amazingly  com- 
plete and  perfect.  Every  hour  of  the  day  was  a  joy  to 
her ;  she  found  herself  now  and  again  stopping  sud- 
denly, in  whatever  she  was  doing,  and  gazing  before 
her,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  realize  this  great  happi- 
ness. But  her  joy  would  have  been  as  complete  and 
perfect  if  Quirapata  had  been  one  of  the  ugliest 
instead  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places ;  for  she 
was  passionately  in  love,  and  knew  that  she  was  as 
passionately  loved. 

It  was  her  honeymoon,  and  love's  luminary'shone 
without  one  of  the  clouds  which  too  often  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  early  nuptial  days,  which  frequently 
represent  a  month  of  boredom.  This  happv  pair  did 
not  have  time  to  bore  each  other,  for  tbey  >  had  to 
work,  and  work  hard.  After  the  early  aL  plentiful 
breakfast — it  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — 
Lashmore  went  off  to  his  daily  toil ;  Kittie  would 
stand  at  the  gate,  and,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun, 
watch  him  with  pride  and  the  woman's  jcy  of  posses- 
sion as  he  rode  or  drove  away ;  watch  with  admira- 
tion his  mastery  of  the  half-broken  horse,  his  perfect 
■eat  in  the  saddle,  or  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  man- 
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aged  the  team  which  a  minute  or  two  before  had  been 
plunging  and  rearing  aJl  o^er  the  place. 

Then  she  would  go  back  to  the  cottage  and  set  about 
her  own  work ;  her  joy  findJng  expression  in  singing 
some  of  the  songs  she  had  sung  to  the  '  boys ;  *  and 
Polly  wonld  listen,  entranced,  to  the  music  of  her 
young  mistress's  voice,  and  gasp  out,  as  if  she  could 
not  restrain  herself — 

*  Lor'  ma'am,  how  beautiful  you  do  sing ! ' 

The  cottage  was  the  first  real  home  that  Kittie 
had  possessed ;  for  the  furnished  lodging,  from  which 
her  father  and  she  might  have  to  fly  any  moment,  or 
the  attic  in  the  slums,  could  scarcely  be  counted  as 
home  ;  and  Kittie  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  little 
House  Beautiful.  She  did  wonders  with  it,  and  Lash- 
more's  quick  eyes,  noticing  all  her  improvements,  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  and  praise.  She  wanted 
a  flower  garden,  and  when  he  had  railed  off  a  space 
for  her,  she  set  to  work  with  all  a  Londoner's  joy  in 
the  open  air ;  and  her  song  floated  now  across  the 
biUowy  plain  and  up  to  the  Great  House,  as  thev 
called  the  farm.  ^ 

Lashmore  took  her  up  there  in  the  first  week  of  their 
honeymoon,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  place  so 
comfortable,  not  to  say  luxurious.  Mr.  Coke  made 
much  of  her,  and  treated  her  with  a  mixture  of  paternal 
kmdness  and  chivab-ous  deference  which  won  Kittie's 
heart ;  but  she  would  have  liked  him  in  any  case  be- 
cause of  his  evident  affection  for  Lashmore,  whom  he 
now  treated  as  a  partner  as  well  as  a  son.  In  the 
dming-room  there  was  a  goodly  quantity  of  books, 
for  Mr.  Coke  was  a  great  reader  ;  and,  as  he  saw  her 
eyes  wander  wistfully  towards  them  during  supper, 

'Fond  of  books,  Mrs.  Lashmore  ?    I  hope  you'll 
find  something  there  that  you  haven't  read  •   if  so 
you  come  and  get   'em  whenever  you've  a  mind! 
ineyve  passed  many  a  lonely  hour  away  for  me 
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especially  before  Harry  came  out  to  keep  me  company. 
It's  a  regular  mixture  ;  there  are  all  sorts  there  ;  and 
I  dare  say  you'll  find  something  to  amuse  you.  Harry's 
not  much  given  to  reading.' 

Lashmore  laughed,  the  laugh  of  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  happy.  '  No  time,'  he  said.  '  And  I  never 
was  much  of  a  hand  at  books.  But  Eva  will  be  dehghted 
to  avail  herself  of  your  offer  ;  she  goes  in  for  everything. 
You  ought  to  hear  her  play,  Mr.  Coke,'  he  added,  his 
eyes  dwelling  vith  fond  pride  upon  his  beau^iiful  bride. 

Mr.  Coke  said  nothing,  but  nodded  thoughifully ; 
and  some  litole  time  afterwards  she  and  Lashmore, 
returning  from  a  long  day's  outing,  found  a  piano 
in  the  corner  of  their  sitting-room.  Kittie  exclaimed  ; 
then  her  eyes  billed  with  tears,  and  she  hid  them  on 
Lashmore's  breast. 

'  Oh,  Harry,  how  good  of  him  !  How  good  everybody 
is  to  me.    I — I  don't  deserve  ic' 

Fe  laughed  as  he  pressed  her  to  him  and  shared  in 
her  ^-^''ght. 

*  I  toA  you  he  was  one  of  the  best,  dearest,'  he  said. 

*  So  unselfish  !  '  sobbed  Kittie.  *  He  might  have 
had  it  up  at  the  Great  House,  and  I  could  have  played 
when  I  was  there.' 

'  That  isn't  his  way,'  said  Lashmore.  '  He  wanted 
you  to  have  it  for  your  very  own.  Go  and  play  some- 
thing, darling.' 

She  went  to  the  piano,  but  stopped  as  suddenly,  and 
the  colour  rushed  to  her  face.  She  had  had  lessona 
during  some  of  her  spasmodic  schooling,  and  was  born 
with  the  gift  of  music,  but  she  had  remembered  that 
Eva  Lyndhurst  was  certain  to  be  a  skilled  pianiste. 
Harry  would  discover  the  difference.  She  shook  her 
head  and  *urned  it  away  from  him. 

*  No,  not  now,'  she  said.  '  It  is  so  long  since  I  played. 
I  should  like  to  practise  a  little  first — by  myself.' 

He  ascribed  her  refusal  and  agitation  to  the  sudden 
shock  of  a  memory  of  the  past,  and  he  said  no  more. 
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but  took  her  in  his  arms  and  Irssed  her  W},«n  h. 
had  gone  next  morning  .He  sat  d^wTto  tL  J.  ^^ 
played,  with  only  brilf  intenrak^l^  ??°°  *'*^ 
Bad  thoughtfully  orderedTSnfi  ^7'  ^-  ^°^« 
the  piano!  and  kS^  who  w^  a  a  uTcfc  *^  T "^P***^ 
tised  some  of  the  d  eoL.     Thitf  •    9">j^/eader,  prac- 

X"^"''  -^'^ '^^"^  ^^™  S^  "p^r"" '""™ 

two  men  were  enthusiastic  in  their  DraiLlT;*. 
was  more  proud  of  hflr  tKo^  praise  ,  Lashmore 

long  .igh  Kuef  to  t  s:;"C''j;''\'"r "«*  • 

through  the  ordeal  sucSSfX  ^*  "^^  '^  •»«»» 

fellow  wouldn't  sell      TVo  „ J  u      V^     P*^*'  ^"*  *he 

Kittie's  f^e  went  pale  %«"'  **  ^*!''  *^"«^  ' ' 
horse,  but  she  hTnev^  been  on  „^  ''•"'  .^^'^^  °*  *^« 
^^  W  that  ho  wouTd  irorS:r -gn^-t  ^^ 

nde  in  a  skirt,     n,,*  t  u  "     ,f""''   "©  said       you  can 
her  until  r„  ,uS  ^l^^ie'J  J^^ .'  ""^  y»"  «»'  on 

•eems  to  have  taken  w'  .  ^^-  ""^  *• 
her  into  the  2b^%:„':f"y^ /<>•;•  ^''"  "^ 
get  her  used  to  you  ■         *         '**^  "'  ™"  '"  her, 

-Id  have  heen  S  K^-^r^^^; 
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and  dread,  if  she  had  known  that  Lashmore  had  never 
aeen  Eva  Lyndhurst  on  horseback ;  but  she  dM  not 
know  this.  She  rose  to  grapple  with  this  ordeal  as 
•he  had  done  that  of  the  piano.  The  mare  proved 
quite  quiet,  and  Kittie  fed  it  with  her  own  hands ; 
and  of  course  they  grew  fond  of  each  other ;  so  fond 
that  Kittie  carried  out  a  resolution  she  had  made.  One 
day,  after  Lashmore  had  gone  to  his  work,  she  sent 
Polly  up  to  the  Great  House  on  an  errand ;  then  she 
slipped  an  old  bridle  on  the  mare,  led  it  out,  mounted 
from  a  chair  and  rode  the  horse,  barebacked,  on  the 
grass  beside  the  house. 

It  was  a  daring  deed  and  characteristic  of  Kittie's 
pluck.  She  expected  to  come  off,  and  after  a  while  she 
did ;  but  she  was  not  hurt,  and  she  mounted  again. 
The  mare  was  as  careful  of  her  as  if  it  understood  the 
whole  business ;  and  soon,  to  her  intense  delight,  she 
found  that  the  was  able  to  retain  her  seat  on  the  broad 
back,  even  when  the  horse  was  going  at  a  trot  or  a 
soft  canter.  She  practised  every  day,  and  was  filled 
with  delight  by  the  joy  of  the  novel  exercise.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  Lashmore  she  lengthened  and  altered 
a  dark  blue  serge  walking-skirt  into  something  like 
that  of  a  habit ;  so  that  when  Lashmore  arrived  one 
day  with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  she  was  ready  for 
him. 

There  was  reason  for  the  pride  that  shone  in  his 
«yes  when  she  came  out  to  the  horses  ;  for  the  effect 
of  the  lithe,  graceful  figure  was  accentuated  by  the 
riding  dress  she  had  concocted  ;  and,  though  she  was  a 
trifle  pale,  she  seemed  to  radiate  health  and  happiness. 
Lashmore  looked  at  her,  his  lips  half  apart,  in  speech- 
^  admiration.  Amongst  the  books  she  had  got 
from  the  Great  House  was  a  cheap  little  handbook 
on  riding ;  she  had  studied  it  carefully  and  she  was 
therefore  not  awkward  and  embarrassed  when  he 
ufted  her  to  the  saddle ;  and  she  knew  how  to  hold 
ner  reins.    There  was  something  almost  awe-inspiring 
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and  certainly  dangerous  in  Kittie's  quiokneas  to 
acquire  anything  she  wanted  to  know. 

As  they  rode  off  side  by  side,  Lashmore  watched 
her,  then  laughed  with  satisfaction. 

•  You're  enjoying  it,  aren't  you,  dearest  ?  *  he  said. 

'  Yes  !  '  she  breathed,  then  she  added  falteringly, 
'  I — I  haven't  ridden  much  lately.' 

'  You'll  be  all  right  presently,'  he  said  easily  ;  '  you'll 
get  into  the  old  way  of  it.  It's  just  as  it  was  with  the 
piano.    You  look  well  on  horseback,  Mrs.  Lashmore.' 

He  nodded  at  her  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  a 
woman  loves  to  see,  which  eets  her  heart  beating,  and 
draws  her  towards  the  man  she  loves  by  invisible 
threads.  She  wanted  to  say  out  loud,  '  Harry,  I 
love  you ! '  but,  though  she  did  not  say  the  wonls, 
her  eyes  spoke  quite  plainly  enough. 
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HE  would  not  let  her  go  far  that  day,  in  case  she- 
should  be  tired  :  but  it  was  a  heavenly  ride. 
Love  cast  its  glamour  round  them,  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses  beat  out  soft  music  on  the  grassy  way,  the  birds- 
sang  to  them,  the  sun  shone  in  benediction.  After 
that  day  she  frequently  accompanied  him  when  he 
went  on  horseback ;  they  saw  the  country  as  they 
could  not  have  seen  it  any  other  way ;  she  learnt 
the  details  of  his  daily  work,  and  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  them  ;  the  herds  of  cattle  did  not  frighten 
her;  no  journey  seemed  too  long  or  too  rough. 
Very  soon  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to 
have  recognized  in  Harry  Lashmore's  wife  the  pinched 
and  pale-faced  girl  who  worked  in  the  collar  factory, 
and  spent  weary  hours  in  registry  offices  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Notwithstanding  their  hard  work  and,  so  far  aa 
Lashmore  was  concerned,  its  roughness,  their  lives 
did  not  lack  the  element  of  refinement ;  for  instance, 
though  they  did  not  put  on  evening  dress,  they  changed 
their  workaday  clothes  for  supper.  There  were  de- 
hghtful  times  after  that  meal.  Harry  smoked  his 
pipe  while  she  played  and  sang  or  read  to  him.  Some- 
times they  went  up  to  the  Great  House  or  Mr.  Coke 
came  down  to  them ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  he  grew  fond  of  Harry's  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  wife. 

No  visitors  had  come  to  them  or  were  likely  to  come,, 
unless  some  way*-  '  anced  their  way,  and  these  three 
persona  led  self-  ned  lives  and  were  bound  up  in 
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each  other.  Lashmore  nerer  aUuded  to  the  part- 
it  seemed  as  if  the  agreement  they  had  come  to  on  theii 
^~*t°«  P^SH"^"  "«»«i«l  by  both  of  them  as  sacred  : 
Md  Kittle  absorbed  in  her  happiness,  almost  forgot 
the  past.  Remorse  was  dead  in  her;  indeed,  if  it 
had  risen  like  a  grim  spectre,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  Uy  It  to  rest  with  the  reflection  that  her  deceit 
had  brought  happiness  to  the  man  she  loved  as  weU 
aj  to  herself.  And  her  love  for  him  grew  day  by  day. 
He  never  left  her  but  her  heart  sank,  he  never  retumi 
but  It  leapt  m  her  bosom  ;  they  were  lovers  as  weU  as 
Husband  and  wife. 

The  weeks  sUd  into  months,  and  their  happiness 
was  stiU  without  alloy.  When  the  winter  came  it 
was  but  to  mtensify  the  comfort  of  their  'ittle  home. 
She  read  a  great  deal,  books  of  a"  kinds ;  and,  with 
her  retentive  memory  and  acut^  intelligence,  she  sucked 
the  pith  out  of  all  she  read.  Strangely  enough,  in 
Mr.  Coke  s  odd  collection  there  happened  to  be  a  b^k 
on  etiquette.  It  was  not  so  absurd  as  most  of  them 
and  Kittle  grasped  the  salient  points  and  stored  them 
away  m  a  pigeon-hole  of  that  wonderful  brain  of  hers. 

Presently  trouble  came,  as  it  always  comes  sooner 
or  later.  The  mare,  startled  by  a  bird  which  rose 
suddenly  from  under  her  feet,  shied  with  a  terrific 
bound,  and  threw  Kittie.  She  was  unconscious  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  but  fortunately  they  were  near  home. 

half  beside  himself  with  anxiety  ;  Mr.  Coke,  almost  as 
anxious  and  cut  up,  rode  for  the  nearest  doctor.  Ho 
«ame  and  sentenced  Kittie  to  bed  for  a  fortnight. 
She  was  very  ill  during  part  of  that  time  ;  and  not  only 
Lashmore  but  Mr.  Coke  and  Polly  went  abo  ,t  as  i[ 
re  riev^^  sentenced  to  death  but  might  just  hope  for  a 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  trouble  might  have 
heen  a  serious  one ;  but  Kittie  had  not  b4n  living 
A  Mem  the  open,  had  not  been  feeding  on  joy  and 
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h*ppin«M  for  nothing.  She  passed  the  crisis  and 
began  to  get  well,  and  very  soon  Lashmore  carried 
her  downstairs  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa  beside  the  fire. 
The  accident  had  robbed  them  of  a  great  hope ;  but 
they  wore  young,  and  Lashmore  counted  the  disap- 
pointment as  nothing  compared  with  the  welfare  of 
his  beloved  wife.  I^e  and  Polly  and  Coke  waited  on 
her  hand  and  foot  as  if  she  were  a  goddess  ;  and  Kittle 
repaid  them  with  a  love  and  gratitude  which  beamed 
from  her  eyes,  thuugh  her  lips  said  very  little. 

One  afternoon,  when  Lashmore  was  out  stock-riding, 
she  felt  rather  listless  and  bored,  and  she  got  up  from 
the  sofa  and  wandered  about  as  convalescents  will. 
She  thought  she  would  tidy  the  bureau  ;  and  she  un- 
locked it  and  looked  at  the  confusion  with  a  little  dis- 
may ;  for  Harry  was  tho  most  untidy  of  mortals ;  and  the 
bureau,  which  he  used  exclusively,  was  crowded  up  with 
all  sorts  of  arti^^les — cartridges,  account-books,  horse 
medicines,  seeds,  tobacco,  fishing  tackle.  She  set  to 
work  to  arrange  them,  and  felt  somewhat  amused  by 
the  task.     Presently  she  came  upon  a  gold  matchbox. 

She  did  not  know  that  it  was  gold  until  sbe  saw  the 
hall  marks  ;  then  she  won  red  why  Harry  had  never 
worn  it,  for  thero  was  a  convenient  ring  by  which  he 
might  have  attached  it  to  his  watch  chain.  Impressed 
by  its  value,  she  carried  it  to  the  firelight  and  ex- 
amined it,  and  she  saw  that  a  crest  was  engraved  on  it. 
There  waa  a  heron  with  a  coronet  above  it,  and  below 
it  a  motto  in  Latin,  which,  of  course  ^^he  did  not  under- 
stand. As  she  looked  at  it,  she  remembered  the  scene 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  his 
hurried,  agitated  words.  The  coronet  puzzled  her. 
She  pondered  over  the  thing,  then  slipped  it  into  her 
pocket. 

Lashmore  came  home,  riding  quickly — for  was  he 
not  coming  back  to  his  love  ? — and  as  he  came 
in  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  she  experienced  that  thrill 
of  safety,  of  absolute  safety,  of  passionate  abandon 
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wUoh^way.  c^  to  her  when  she  w«  enfolded  in  hi, 

rwX'^tinl.r?*^''""^-  '■^•-n^u 

felt  the  gold  matehte^^  ^^  ■"" ^^'  'he 

«.d*^t  Tok'ifSnd  tsL^r  '"""■• ' '  -^^ »". 

th.th«  e;:s"s;stl  »ii^*  "••r  ™  ^'«'*  -  >»« 

tioning.    •^       *^^"  ™  "^  ™*t  "^me  and  qnes- 
^ j  Yes ;  if,  nune,'  he  «id  at  bet.  .nd  in  a  W.  stramed 

befo^C'rif^^^  ta^r  '**'^  ^^^^^ 
he  said.  '  You'll  bo  ahll  f«  „    ^  A*^  "^^^  P'^^^^*  5  tlien 

Why  don't  you  ,^^  iff^=    "  "  goW.  isn't  it ! 
^h^Tf*^  r'*''  •*  "f"  »»'  tightly 

time'*tiu'yo:''4Sr<;tf'  ""^"^-  '^» 

Mr   Pnlro  «  J       "*  80  to-morrow  ?  ' 

Helad^'^lS:  J7J°'  """  '^"y  »  'he  afternoon, 
gave  the.  to^^-ihrSrsSie'''  """^  '-<'  ■"" 

^ouWr-nc.  "^ebrr  th'  "■r"' 

w^t-'H-er  ^'  te^,  i^^°S:t-*otS^«  e^t 
«tiU,  perhaps  you  woSu  Ml.  *T"f  *"  """*«' :  h-t, 
f«l  strongUugh":^^  ^,e<'t-!'  *''f°'-  ^  ^^ 
«de ;  our  early  summer  areli^e  ttt «'"'«,''»™  »«- 

«<«  -g  eoftly  to  h^V^ailrpu-Ctrtdot 
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things.  Yes ;  summer  was  coming.  How  beautiful 
life  was  ;  how  good  it  was  to  be  just  alive  ;  how  happy 
she  was  in  the  love  of  the  best  man  that  was  ever 
created,  the  handsomest,  the  noblest,  the  most  unselfish  1 
Her  heart  was  overbrimming  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

During  their  drive,  Mr.  Coke,  who  took  as  much  care 
of  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter,  talked  most  of 
the  way  of  Harry. 

'  Fine  fellow,  my  dear  ! '  he  said.  '  Though  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  say  it  to  his  wife.  But  there  ! 
you  know.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  him.  He's  doubled  the  value  of  Quirapatp.. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  nothing  escapes  him. 
But  that's  the  way  with  your  real  gentleman.  He's 
the  best  worker  in  the  world.  He  can  do  more  with 
the  men  with  half  a  word  than  I  can  do  by  jawing  for 
an  hour.  But  I'm  not  a  gentleman ;  that  is,  bom  and 
bred  ;  and  any  one  can  see  that  Harry  is.  And  you're 
a  lady,  my  dear.  Forgive  an  old  man's  bluntness. 
And  I  tell  you  I'm  as  pleased  as  Punch  at  having  the 
nous  to  hit  upon  him  that  day  in  Hyde  Park  when 
he  was  down  on  his  luck ;  and  more  than  pleased  to 
see  him  as  happy  as  he  is.  He  was  terribly  restless 
before  you  came.  But  you  set  all  that  straight. 
Keep  that  shawl  over  your  chest,  my  dear.  Lord, 
you  do  look  like  your  old  self  this  afternoon  ;  and  it 
does  one  good  to  see  you  !  You're  happy,  my  dear, 
you  never  feel  dull ! ' 

Kittie  turned  her  eyes  on  him  and  smiled.  The 
smile  was  answer  enough,  but  she  said, 

'  Happy  ?  I  am  so  happy  that  I — try  to  realize  it 
and  can't.  And  I  am  never  dull.  Haven't  I  Harry 
and  you  and  Polly  and  the  mare  and— Oh,  ever  so 
many  things  ?     Dull !  ' 

'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  !  '  he  said.  '  Harry's  a 
lucky  man.  And  so  am  I  to  have  you  near  me.  And 
he  8  happy  too  ;  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in  love 
in  my  life.    That's  your  fault,  my  dear.' 
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Kittie  laughed,  a  laugh  of  content,  of  immeasurable 
joy. 

Lashmore  had  not  returned  when  they  had  got 
home,  and  she  went  up  to  her  room.    The  bundle  o 

ITwT  ^^?  °^**'"  ^  ^^^^'^^  had  thrown  it 
she  took  It  up  absently  and  with  not  an  iota  of  inW 
ajQd  open^  it.    Among  the  others  was  a  000^?^! 

XTJJT  ^^  ^'^  "^^''^^ ''  *^-^^  -^ 

Suddenly  the  expression  of  her  face  changed  she 
grew  crimson  and  then  pale  ;  for  her  eye  had  cauiht » 
paragraph    amongst    the    Fashionabfe    I^J^ce 

nt'ltr^A'T^^^J'^  ^^°  arranged  between  the  Earl 
sL  tITw  T^''^^'''  Eva  Lyndhurst,  the  daughter  d 
Sir  Talbot  Lyndhurst  of  Ripley  Court '  »  '^^  "^ 

The  paper  fell  from  her  grasp  and  she  cazed  ini^ 

beating  Like  a  spectre  the  shadow  of  the  pa^t  had 
nsen  before  her.  She  had  forgotten  so  comDletelv 
had  thrust  the  past  from  her  with  so  fir^a  hand  that 

safe     Thfs""*  '""'  *".  ^'''^'  «^«  ™  -bsltefy 
Jn^L  J    t  Paragrapn  might  have  been  seen  by  her 

knotn    ^h ''  r^^^'r^'  ^T^'  ^°"^d  ^^^^  been  mad 
known-she  shivered  on  the  brink  of  discovery    of 

absolute  rum.    A  few  lines  of  print  in  a  nrsp^ape 

Shedlf         *"  °''**  T^'^^  *°  ^^^  f^o'^  her  heart, 
bhe  had  felt  so  secure,  she  had  felt  so  happy  •   here 

°hJ  do  r  To  „°        ""'  ^^  paragraph  !-What  should 
hpLt      .  ^"^  f""^  ^^  everything,  to  accept  ruin  for 

WithroS  ''  1^.'  "r  '^'  l°-«d-Oh,  impos^ble 
With  something  like  a  ferocious  gesture  she  tore  from 

^rrntT'':'*'*'""'^^-    Thfnshed^essdLrS 
ana  went  down  to  supper.  .     » 

Here  are  some  newspapers  Mr.  Coke  brought,' 
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she  said,  moistening  her  lips  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  hollow  in  her  own  ears. 

Lashmore  took  them,  without  any  show  of  interest, 
and  as  he  tossed  them  aside,  she  thought  *  Yes  ;  it  is  all 
right.  I  have  done  her  no  wrong.  She  never  cared 
for  him.  She's  going  to  marry  another  man.  It  is 
all  right.    I  am  justified.' 

She  rose  from  her  own  chair  and  crouching^ on 
the  hearthrug  nestled  up  to  the  man  she  loved,  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  his  hand.  And  he  drew  her 
closer  to  him  and  kissed  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

Yes ;   it  was  all  right :   she  was  justified. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

ME.    LEVISO:  'S  QUESTIONS 

OWEN  OSBORNE  and  Mr.  Levison  walked  on 
side  by  side  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  so.  Os- 
borne was  scarcely  thinking  of  the  man  who  had 
accosted  him,  and  was  certainly  too  absorbed  in  his 
own  misery  to  ask  himself  why  Levison  had  thrust 
then:  vary  slight  acquaintance  upon  him.  Owen 
Osborne  was  not  the  mar  >  >  love  in  a  lukewarm  fashion  • 
and  the  discovery  that  Eva  was  engaged  to  Lord  Hem- 
dale  had  been  a  cruel  and  terrible  blow;  he  walked 
on,  scarcely  noticing  where  he  was  going,  and  half-un- 
conscious of  the  man  by  his  side ;  so  that  he  ahnost 
fitarted  when  Levison  spoke  again. 

'  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Osborne,  you  were  paying 
a  visit  to  an  uncle  of  yours  who  was  living  or 
staying  in  Algiers  ?  Pray  forgive  me  for  asking  the 
question  and  for  bothering  you,  especially  at  such  a 
late  hour  and  in  the  street ;  but  some  business  with 
which  I  am  connected ' 

Osborne  looked  up.  They  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  Club,  a  small  and  select  one,  the  quaUfication 
of  membership  of  which  was  extensive  travel 

'  Come  inside,'  he  said.  '  I  shaU  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions,  to  give  you  any  information.' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  smoking-room,  and  caUed 
for  dnnks  and  cigars.  He  looked  very  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  Mr.  Levison  watehed  him  without  appearing 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Levison  was  on  a  very  delicate  quest, 
and  It  behoved  him  to  go  slowly  and  cautiously.  He 
knew  Owen  Osborne  by  repute ;  and  now,  as  he 
scrutuuzed   the   drawn,   pale,   deeply-line'    ^ce    he 
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knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  strong  man.  He  could 
see  that  Osborne  was  in  trouble  of  somo  sort,  and  he 
guessed,  with  swift  intuition,  that  it  was  trouble  con- 
nected with  a  love  a£Eair.  Mr.  Levison  had  had  his 
eye  upon  Osborne  for  some  days  past,  had  seen  him  in 
the  company  of  Miss  Lyndhurst,  and  was  not  slow  to 
draw  conclusions. 

'  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Levison,'  said 
Osborne,  rousing  himself  with  an  effort.  '  By  the  way, 
it  was  rather  strange  your  happening  upon  me  to-night, 
if  you  wanted  to  see  me.' 

'  It  was  scarcely  an  accident,  Mr.  Osborne.'  said 
Levison  with  a  candour  which  he  felt  was  necessary 
in  dealing  with  the  man  before  him.  *  I  have  been 
trying  to  meet  you  for  some  days  past.  Of  course,  I 
should  have  written  to  you?:  address,  if  I  had  known  it, 
cr  your  Club.  As  it  was,  I  happened  lo  see  you  going 
to  Eaton  Square,  Lady  Lorchest«r's,  and  I  waited  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  you  again  as  you  came  out.' 

'  Are  you  a  detective  ?  '  asked  Osborne. 

Levison  neither  smiled  nor  looktsd  offended.  *  No,' 
he  said  quietly.  '  I  am  just  an  ordinary  business 
man ;  but  my  business  is  a  peculiar  one  and  has  a 
good  many  ramifications.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  data  in  connexion 
with  the  Tairs  of  a  cUent  of  mine ;  and  I  think  you 
can  hel  .' 

Osboii  nodded  absentlv  ;  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  drag  his  mind  away  from  his  great  trouble,  to  con- 
centrate it  on  his  rather  strange  visitor. 

'Your  uncle,  Mr.  Osborne — by  the  way  I  don't 
remember  his  name,'  said  Levison. 

'  George  Owen,'  said  Osborne. 

'  Ah,  yes ;  of  course,'  assented  Mr.  Levison,  as  if 
he^ow  remembered  it.  He  made  no  note  of  the  name, 
for  Mr.  Levison  was  one  of  those  men  who  rarely  need 
to  make  notes.  '  He  has  spent  some  years  in  Algiers, 
has  he  not  ? ' 
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I A  great  many,'  replied  Osborne. 

•The  occaaion  on  which  I  happened  to  see  you  in 
Alpers  with  him  was  your  firsi  visit,  was  it  not  ?  * 

I  The  first  and  only  one,'  said  Osborne. 

•You    .emember    Lord  Hemdale— the   late   Lord  I 
Herndale,  of  course— being  there  while  you  were  in 
Algiers  ?  *  J  ux 

*  Oh,  yes,' said  Osborne.  •  I  remember  him.  AtaD. 
handsome  man,  who  seemed  old  to  me—of  course  I 
was  only  a  boy  then,  and  to  a  boy  middle-age  lodb 
liie^  antiqmty— Your  business  has  to  do  with  him  I 
see,*  he  added,  looking  at  Levison  with,  for  the  first 
time,  some  interest. 

•  Yes,'  said  Levison.  He  regarded  his  cigar  closely 
for  a  moment  or  two ;  then  he  said,  '  Mr.  Osborne  I 
am  in  a  rather  delicate  position.  I  am  engaged  on  an 
inquiry  which  may  or  may  not  have  serious  results.  If 
1  were  certain  that  these  results  would  ensue,  I  should 
frankly  lay  my  cardt  on  the  table  before  you  ;  but  I 
am  not  certain ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  want  to  show 
my  hand.  In  a  word,  I  have  certain  suspicions  which 
I  consider  to  be  weU  grounded ;  but  they  are  suspicions 
only,  and  I  do  not  want  to  confide  them  to  any  one 
even  to  you,  Mr.  Osborne,  whom  I  very  much  respect, 
andm  whom,I  teU  you  candidly,  I  should  Hke  to  con- 
fide ;  for  I  think  that  you  are  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  m  the  matter.' 

Osborne  was  not  the  man  to  exclaim  or  start  at  any- 
tbing  at  any  time,  and  to-night  he  was  so  benumbed 
by  the  shock  he  had  aheady  received  in  the  loss  of  Eva 
as  to  be  impervious  to  any  other. 

•  I  am  concerned  ? '  he  said, 

.  1^^^\  ^^^  ^-  I-evison  ;  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
through  another  person.  Pardon  me,  please,'^  he 
added  quickly  as  Osborne  opened  his  lips  to  ask  whom 
the  other  person  was.  ♦  I  can  go  no  farther  than  that  at 
present ;  but  I  a«k  you  to  believe  meVhen  I  say  that 
If  you  refuse  to  assist  me,  you  will  very  greatly  regret  it.' 
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•That  sounds  like  a  threat,  '  -  Levison/  said  Os- 
borne with  a  smile. 

•  No  ;  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  threaten,  Mr.  Owen 
Osborne,'  said  Levison  very  quietly.  '  I  am  only 
venturing  to  warn,  to  advise,  you.  Now,  may  I  ask  my 
questions  ? ' 

Osborne  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  strongly- 
marked  brows  drawn,  his  eyes  fixed  keenly  on  the 
impassive  face  opposite.    Then  he  nodded. 

*  Go  ahead  ! '  he  said.  '  I  think  I  see  your  difficulty. 
I  don't  like  moving  in  the  dark  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I've  had  to  do  so.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Levison.  'You  will  find  that 
your  trust  has  not  been  misplaced,  Mr.  Osborne.  Now, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  Lord  Hemdale  had  visited  Mr. 
George  Osborne  at  Algiers  before  the  occasion  on  which 
you  saw  him  ? ' 

Osborne  thought  for  a  moment,  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Levison. 

'  Yes ;  I  can  remember,'  he  said.  '  I  happen  to 
have  a  good  memory  :  it  has  been  of  some  service  to 
me  in  my  wanderings.  Lord  Hemdale  had  certainly 
been  to  Algiers  before  that.  I  was  present  during 
several  conversations  between  my  uncle  and  him ; 
and  I  remember  now  that  Lord  Herndale  referred  to  a 
former  visit  or  visits.' 

'  He  was  alone  when  you  and  I  saw  him  at  Algiers  1  ' 
said  Mr.  Levison.  '  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  happened 
to  be  there  on  ordinary  business,  quite  imconnected 
with  this  one.* 

•  Yes  ;  he  was  alone.  But  I  think,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  on  one  of  his  previous  visits,  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  Lady  Hemdale.' 

Mr.  Levison's  eyelids  dropped  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
took  some  of  his  soda  and  whisky  before  putting  his 
next  question. 

'  That  Tisit,  when  Lady  Hemdale  was  with  him,  was 
made  many  years  before  you  and  I  met  him  ? ' 
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'  Yes,'  repUed  Osborne  refleotingly.  *  I  fancy  from 
the  few  words  I  remember  thai  it  was  soon  after  they 
were  married.' 

Mr.  Levison  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  as  if  he  found  its 
ornate  carving  and  gilding  extremely  interesting ;  then 
he  said, 

'It  struck  me,  Mr.  Osborne,  that  Lord  Hemdale, 
when  I  chanced  to  meet  him  at  your  uncle's,  looked  like 
a  man  in  trouble.' 

Osborne  raised  his  eyes  quickly  and  met  Mr.  Levison's. 
An  incident  had  flashed  across  Osborne's  mind,  words 
which  had  sounded  strangely  to  his  boyish  ears,  and 
which,  as  they  returned  to  him  now,'80unded  still  more 
pregnant,  dramatic,  in  connexion  with  the  mysteri- 
ous business  in  which  he  and  this  strange-looking  man 
were  dealing. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  in  a  lowered  voice,  '  your  question 
has  awakened  the  memory  of  some  singular  words 
my  uncle  addressed  to  himself  rather  than  to  me. 
Lord  Hemdale  must  have  been,  as  you  suggest,  in 
some  trouble  or  scrape  ;  for  I  remember  meeting  him 
as  he  came  out  of  my  uncle's  room  on  the  day  of  his 
departui-e  from  Algiers.  I  was  going  into  the  room,  as 
I  say,  and  Lord  Hemdale  was  coming  out.  I  stood 
aside  to  let  him  pass  :  but  I  don't  think  he  saw  me. 
His  head  was  bent,  his  face  white  and  drawn,  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  sustained  a  blow,  a  shock.' 
Osborne  gazed  straight  before  him.  '  Yes  ;  I  can  see 
him  now,  quite  distinctly.  You  are  right,  he  was  in 
trouble.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room.  My  uncle 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  with  his  hand  before  his 
eyes.' 

Mr.  Levison  leant  forward,  his  piercing  black  eyes 
fixed  on  Osborne's  reflecting  face ;  he  looked  like  a 
man  who  is  holding  himself  in  leash,  ready  to  spring  at 
the  psychological  moment;  but  the  tense  attitude 
was  only  retained  for  a  second  or  two,  and  as  Osborne 
lowered  his  eyes  and  looked  at  him,  the  attitude  re- 
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lazed  and  Mr.  Levison  was  as  impassiye,  as  oafan  and  at 
insorntable  as  usual. 

•  My  uncle  turned  as  I  entered,'  resumed  Osborne, 

'  and  said '    He  stopped  and  knocked  the  ash  off 

his  cigar.    '  I  have  my  doubts,  Mr.  Levison,  whether 
I  ought  to  tell  you.' 

Mr.  Levison  was  too  wise,  too  astute,  to  press  the 
point.  He  sat  quite  still  and  silent.  He  knew  that  if 
Owen  Osborne  decided  not  to  tell  him,  not  to  repeat 
the  words,  nothing  he,  Mr.  Levison,  could  say,  would 
induce  him  to  do  so.  He  waited  while  the  dock 
behind  them  ticked  half  a  dozen  times;  then  his 
astuteness  had  its  reward,  Osborne  looked  up  with  a 
jerk  of  the  head,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

'  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Levison,  that, 
as  I  have  answered  your  questions  thus  far,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  stop  short.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
want  this  information  I  am  giving  you ;  I  have  no 
particular  reason  for  believing  your  assertion  that  the 
matter  concerns  me  directly  or  indirectly ;  I  do  not 
know  what  purpose  you  are  pursuing  ;  but  I^may  say 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  made  a  dupe  of, 
and  that  I  should  not  take  kindly  to  the  role.' 

Mr.  Levison  did  not  quail  or  display  any  embarrass- 
ment. *  The  man  who  would  attempt  to  make  a  dupe 
of  you,  Mr.  Osborne,  would  be  in  need  of  my  sym- 
pathy ;  he  would  certainly  get  my  contempt,'  he  said, 
as  if  he  were  stating  an  indisputable  and  commonplace 
fact. 

'I'll  tell  you,'  said  Osborne.  'The  words  my 
uncle  let  drop  were,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
"  There  goes  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world.  A 
man  with  a  broken  heart.  And  I'm  afraid  I've  helped 
to  break  it !  "  ' 

Mr.  Levison's  lips  moved  slightly,  as  if  he  were  re- 
repeating  the  words.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  then  he  said — 

*  Can  you  give  me  your  uncle's  address,  Mr.  Os- 
borne ?* 
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« Certainly/ said  Oibome.  *  He  ii  living  in  a  little 
Pjy»  j«rt  outside  St.  HeHers  in  Jersey.  He  is  a  very 
old  man  now,  and  lives  in  complete  retirement.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  years,  though  we  write  to  each 
other  occasionally.  He  has  quite  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  and  takes  no  interest  in  anything  but  his  vineries 
and  tomato  houses.' 

'Very  interesting,  grape-growing,'  remarked  Mr. 
lieyison.  '  I  have  long  wanted  to  see  soiaething  of  it. 
It  IS  a  pleasant  trip  to  Jersey,  especially  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  very.* 

He  rose,  buttoned  his  light  overcoat  and  mohed  for 
his  hat.    Osborne  also  rose.    He  was  tired,  worn  out 
and  was  not  sorry  his  visitor  was  going.  ' 

You  intend  crossing  to  Jersey,  to  see  my  uncle  ? ' 

u  n'  '  ^  *^*  *^^  ^  ^°  °°*  *^^*^  **  ^  liJ^ely  we 
shaU  meet  again,  Mr.  Levison.  I  am  starting  for  Africa 
mimediately.' 

Levison  raised  his  eyelids  and  looked  at  Osborne 
sharply.    'I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you.  Mr 
Osborne,'  he  said, 

'  Why  not  ? '  demanded  Osbome  grimly. 

levison  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  looked 
•teadily  at  Osborne  and  said, 

T  *  f*^°'^8^*  *^**  I  ^ad  asked  my  last  question  ;  but 
1  wiU  ask  one  other,  if  I  mayjventure  to  do  so  ?  Are 
you  mterested  in  the  welfare  of  Miss  Lyndhiirst  ? ' 

The  blood  rose  quickly  to  Osborne's  face,  then  left  it 
paleand  drawn  ;  and  ho  looked  at  Levison  sternly. 
Why  do  you  ask  ? '  ^ 

Mr.  Levison  nodded,  as  if  Osborne  had  replied  to  the 
question. 

*  Becaiwe  that  lady  is  very  greatly  ^Toncemed  in  this 
matter,'  he  said.    *  Gk>od-night.' 

Osborne  was  too  astonished,  too  staggered  to  attempt 
to  stay  him,  and  Levison  passed  out. 
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HAVING  thrust  remorse  away  from  her,  her  con- 
science lulled  by  the  anodyne  of  the  joy  of  her 
waking  and  sleeping  hours,  Kittie  surrendered  herself  to 
happiness.  The  days  still  glided  into  weeks,  the  weeks 
into  months,  and  no  shadow  came  to  dim  the  felicity 
of  the  husband  and  wife. 

She  had  recovered  her  strength  very  quickly,  and,  as 
heretofore,  she  went  about  her  work  singing  blithely, 
and  accompanied  Lashmore  in  his  rides  and  drives. 
As  he  often  told  her,  she  was  the  most  perfect  com- 
panion a  man  could  have  ;  never  listless,  never  bored, 
scarcely  ever  tired.  Their  life  was  Arcadian;  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task,  varied  by  little  holidays 
and  always  the  delightful  evenings  with  their  music 
and  their  books,  made  up  their  happiness. 

Kittie  almost  told  herself  that  she  had  forgotten 
England  ;  but  one  day  it  was  suddenly  recalled  to  her 
memory.  Quirapata  was  flourishing,  and  Mr.  Coke, 
desirous  of  launching  out,  proposed  buying  rome 
pedigree  stock  which  was  coming  on  for  sale  in  the  old 
country;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  over 
to  England  to  pick  up  what  he  could  of  the  famous 
breed  and  transact  other  business  in  connexion  with 
the  ranche.  He  had  made  all  his  plans  and  appoint- 
ments, and  had  fully  equipped  himself  for  the  journey 
when  the  goddess  of  Mischance  stepped  in.  Four  days 
before  that  fixed  for  his  departure,  he  was  thrown  from 
a  young  horse,  with  fortunately  no^more  serious  result 

than  a  sprained  ankle. 
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Bui  ft  ipnined  ankle  takes  much  longer  than  four 
days  to  recover,  and  poor  Mr.  Coke,  lying  on  hi.  Uck 
and  grumbling  after  the  fashion  of  men,  said  to  Lash- 
more,  who  had  hurried  up  to  the  Great  House  and  was 
Bittmg  beside  him. 

'  I'm  afraid  this  stupid  thing  wiU  keep  me  here  for 
weeks,  Harry.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  catch  this  boat  • 
and  I  don  t  know  what  the  deuce  is  to  be  done,  unless-! 
I  have  made  all  the  arrangements  and  have  booked 
myself  nght  and  left.    I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it, 

'  I'U  go,*  said  Lashmore  at  once. 

Mr.  Coke  drew  a  breath  of  relief.     '  I'm  afraia  you 
must,  my  boy,'  he  said.     '  But  after  aU,  there's  no 
reason  to  cry  about  it.     Of  course,  I  don't  like  the 
Idea  of  your  going  away,  while  I'm  laid  up  here  by  the 
leg,  hke  a  sick  fowl ;   but  it  will  be  a  bit  of  a  dwnffe 
for  you  and  the  missis.     You'll  take  her.  of  course; 
and  you  U  give  her  a  good  time.  Harry.    She  deserves  it 
bless  her  heart !    I  wish  I  were  going  with  her  to  help 
you  to  take  her  around  and  share  in  the  pleasure  the 
sight  of  her  onj  > -ment  will  give.    And,  look  here, 
Haiy,  give  her  a  real  good  time.    What  I  mean  is 
dont  spare  the  money.    We've  been  doing  awfully 
well,  mostly  owing  to  you,  dear  lad  ;  and  we  can  afford 
a  tip-top  outmg  for  her.   And  if  we  couldn't,  she  should 
Have  It  all  the  same.    I  never  met  any  one  like  her 
etc.,  etc.'  ' 

Lashmore  listened  with  a  warm  heart  to  Mr.  Coke's 
generous  proposal,  and  yet  more  generous  praise  of 
Jiittie  ;  then  he  went  home  to  the  cottage  to  break  it 
to  ner.  bhe  had  been  up  at  the  Great  House  bandaging 
the  invahds  ankle,  and  she  was  now  busily  engaged 
jn  helpmg  PoUy  to  get  the  dinner.  Lashmore  caUed 
her  mto  the  sittmg-room,  and  she  came  in  with  her 
big  apron  on  her  face  prettily  flushed,  her  beautiful 
hair  as  prettily  disordered.  She  saw  by  his  face  that 
He  had  somethmg  important  to  tell  her,  and,  with  the 
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qnioir  feur  that  was  always  lying  in  ambnsh  for  her^ 
the  tiash  began  to  fade  before  he  had  said  a  word. 

'  What  is  it,  Harry  ? '  she  asked,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him. 

'  Nothing  to  worry  you,'  he  said  quickly,  and  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist.  '  We  are  going  to  England  ; 
that's  all.' 

He  felt  her  droop  in  his  arms,  almost  collapse,  her 
face  went  deathly  white,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

'  Mj'  dear  love  !  '  he  murmured.  '  What  a  fool  I 
am  !  nd  I  meant  to  break  it  to  you  !  Mr.  Coke  can't 
go,  and  I  must.  He  wants  me  to  take  you  with  me.' 
He  told  her  of  Coke's  generosity.  '  He  has  planned  a 
regular  treat  for  us — for  you,  rather ;  for  you  know 
how  much  he  thinks  of  you.  What  is  the  matter,  Eva  ? 
Don't  you  want  to  go  ? ' 

She  had  recovered  somewhat,  and  was  trying  to  still 
the  trembling  that  vibrated  through  every  limb.  She 
knew  that  ^he  dared  not  go.  She  might  meet  one  ofjthe 
boys,  Mr.  Levison,  some  one  who  would  know, 
recognize  her  and  know — who  she  was !  She  was 
consumed  by  terror  and  was  incapable  of  speech  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  then,  hi:iing  her  face  against  his 
breast,  she  said  in  ».  low,  pleading  tone, 

*  No,  Earry,  I  don't  want  to  go.  I — I  am  afraid — 
I  mean — No,  I  can't  go.    Don't  ask  me,  Harry !  ' 

'  You're  afraid  of  meeting — whom  ?  But,  dearest, 
we're  not  likely  to  meet — any  one  you  know.  We 
should  put  up  at  a  quiet  little  house  in  Chelsea  which 
belongs  to  an  old  serv — friend  of  mine  ;  and  we  should 
not  be  likely  to  come  across  any  of  the  people,  the  grand 
people,  who  knew  Eva  Lyndhurst.' 

She  shuddered  as  sit  thought  how  likely  they  were 
to  meet  some  of  the  people  who  knew  Kittie  Norton. 

'  No,  no,  Harry  !  '  she  said.     '  I  can't  go  !    Don't 

ask  me I — I — can't  give  you  all  my  reasons. 

But  you  won't  ask  me — And  yet  to  let  you  go  alone, 
to  lose  you  ! — Oh,  for  how  long  is  it,  Harry  ?  ' 
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Not  for  very  long,  darling,'  he  said  soothingly. 
If  I  go  alone,  if  you  are  not  with  me,  every  day  will 

?^?if°  ®**""*y '  *°d  yo"  may  depend  upon  it  that 
shaU  not  stay  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary.  Do 
you  think  I  don't  understand,  Eva  ?  Of  course,  I  do. 
And  of  course  I  won't  ask  you  to  go,  if  you  don't  want 
to.  God  knows  how  I  hate  leaving  you,  how  much 
L  shall  suffer  in  doing  so !  But  I  must  go ;  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  Mr.  Coke  has  committed  himself  to 
several  appointments  and  engagements  ;  and  this  sale 
we  can't  miss  that.  Yes;  I'm  afraid  I  must  go  ;  but 
you  shall  stay  here  and  take  care  of  him.  I  Hke  the 
thought  of  that ;  it  wiU  console  me  for  your  absence  • 
It  will  console  you,  dearest.  And  I  wiU  get  back  as 
soon  as  possible.    Don't  cry,  darling !  ' 

She  was  not  crying ;  it  would  have  been  a  relief  if 
tears  would  come ;  for  the  thought  of  losing  him  for 
even  a  day  was  ahnost  intolerable.  She  drew  herself 
from  the  loving  arms  and  compeUed  herself  into  some- 
thing like  composure. 

•I  must  see  about  your  dinner,  Harry,'  she  said 
quavermgly.  '  You're— not  angry  with  me,  for  not 
wantmg  to  go  ?  You  understand  ?  ' 
^  '  Of  course  I  understand !  '  he  responded  lovingly. 
I  see  now  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of  unpleasantness, 
^  pain  for  you.  You're  quite  right,  as  you  always  are. 
You  shaU  stay  here  and  look  after  Mr.  Coke,  and  I'U 
cut  over  to  England  and  do  the  business,  and  come 
back  apin  so  quickly  that  you  wiU  scarcely  know  I've 
gone,  before  I've  got  you  in  my  arms  again.' 

The  hour  of  parting  came  swiftly,  as  aU  such  hours 
do.  The  hght  cart  that  was  to  drive  Lashmore  to  the 
nearest  station  was  at  the  door,  and  he  held  Kittie  in  a 
close  embrace,  both  of  them  dreading  the  mournful 
words  Good-bye.'  At  ahnost  the  last  moment,  as  she 
clung  to  hun,  she  murmured  brokenly  through  the  sobs 
8he  tried  to  suppress, 

'Harry,  dearest,  hsten  to  me.    I— I  don't  want 
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jon  to  tell  any  one  that  we— we — ^we  are  married.    Will 
you — ^will  you  promise  me  f    I  want  to  forget,  to  pass 

quite  out  of  the  old  life,  to  have  no  one  know * 

Her  roice  broke. 

'  YiiB,  yes  ! '  he  said,  soothing  her.  *  Of  course  I 
woD  t  tell  any  one,  if  you  don't  wish  it.  But  I  shan't 
idlest  any  one  to  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  teU 
anything.  For  God's  sake,  don't  cry !  I  don't  want 
to  carry  away  the  memory  of  you — so  broken-hearted, 
so  cut  up.  And  we  were  so  happy ! — I'm  almost  in- 
clined to  chuck  this  journey,  even  now,  at  the  last 
moment.' 

'  No,  no ! '  she  gasped,  forcing  back  her  sobs  and  her 
tears.  '  I  won't  cry.  The  moment  you  have  gone,  I 
shall  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  your  return  to  me. 
Happy  !  Ah,  how  happy  I  have  been  !  And  you,  too, 
Harry  1 '  she  demanded  almost  fiercely,  raising  her 
tear-dimmed  eyes  to  his,'as  if  she  would  read  his  soul. 
'  You  have  been  happy  1  * 

'  God  knows  I  have ! '  he  said  devoutly.  '  No  man 
in  this  world  more  happy  than  I.' 

'Then — then  you  will  always  remember  that — I 
ask  you  to  remember  that,'  she  panted,  '  if  anything 
should  happen,  if  in  the  future         * 

*  I'm  not  Ukely  to  forget  it ! '  he  said  huskily.  '  But 
nothing  is  likely  to  happen — to  me,  at  any  rate.'  He 
tried  to  laugh.  '  I'm  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  accidents 
don't  fall  my  way— There's  the  cart,  dearest.  Be  a 
man — for  my  sake  ! ' 

She  would  not — she  could  not — go  to  the  door  ;  and 
when  he  had  been  carried  away,  she  flung  herseU  on 
her  knees  beside  a  chair  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
praying  for  his  safety,  for  his  ignorance  of  what  she 
was  and  what  she  had  done,  for  his  safe  return. 

Lashmore  had  a  bad  time  of  it  for  some  days ;  in- 
deed, he  was  by  no  means  companionable  during  the 
voyage ;  for  his  girl-wife's  tear-stained  face  and  an- 
guished accents  were  with  him  night  and  day ;  but  he 
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had  to  play  a  man's  part ;  and  he  played  it.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  easier  than  the  woman's ; 
for  she  has  to  stay  at  home  and  count  the  weary  hours 
of  absence,  while  he  must  necessarily  forget  some  of 
them  in  the  bustle  of  action. 


Lashmore  reached  London  in  due  course,  and 
went  straight  to  the  quiet  Uttle  house  in  Chelsea. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  write,  but  he  had  wired  immedi- 
ately he  had  reached  England,  and  Forbes  received  him 
in  a  flutter  of  affectionate  excitement.  Lashmore  held 
both  the  old  man's  hands,  patted  him  on  the  back, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  was  almost  as  incapable  of 
speech  as  the  old  man  himself.  He  had  arrived  just 
iix  time  for  dinner ;  and  Forbes  had  got  some  of  his 
beloved  young  master's  favourite  dishes,  and  opened  a 
bottle  of  the  Chateau  Margaux. 

Lashmore  did  not  insist  upon  the  old  man  sitting 
down  with  him,  because  it  would  have  made  Forbes 
imcomfortable,  but  he  kept  him  in  the  room  and  talked 
with  him  and  told  him  of  the  wonderful  luck  that  hr 
Lashmore,  had  met  with  in  the  country  across  the  sea 
and  Forbes  listened  eagerly,  nodding  his  old  head  at 
intervals ;  but  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  young 
master  should  have  been  successful. 

*  It's  a  lovely  country,  Forbes,'  said  Lashmore.  '  A 
land  of  plenty,  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise.  I'm  half- 
inclined  to  pack  you  up  and  take  you  back  with  me,' 

Forbes  shook  his  head  and  smiled  with  pride  and 
gratitude  as  he  removed  the  dishes. 

*  Too  old.  Master  Harry,  too  old !  '  he  said,  in  his 
quavering  voice.  '  Besides,  my  lord — sir — you'll  be 
coming  back  some  day.  You'll  be  ric  and  want  a 
wife.' 

Lashmore  reddened,  and  hastily  drank  a  draught  of 
wine.  It  went  against  him  to  conceal  an3i»hing  from 
the  old  man. 
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*But  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that,  Master  Harry. 
No ;  I'd  better  stop  here  and  keep  a  home  for  you,  as 
I  have  done,  in  case  you  should  want  it.' 

'  You're  a  silly  old  noodle,'  said  Lashmore,  laughing 
to  hide  his  emotion.     '  Is  there  any  news  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  lord— sir,'  repb'ed  Forbes.  '  Ah,  yes,  there 
is!— your  sudden  comiig,  Master  Harry,  has  quite 
scattered  my  poor  wits.  There  was  a  gentleman  called 
here  a  few  days  ago  inquiring  after  you.' 

'  Oh  ? '  said  Lashmore.  His  face  grew  grave,  for  it 
suddenly  struck  him  that  Sir  Talbot  might  have  traced 
him  and  come  to  make  inquiries.  *  What  name  did  he 
ask  for  $  ' 

'  Strangely  enough,  sir,  he  asked  for  Lord  Herndale.' 

Lashmore  looked  graver.  '  What  was  his  business, 
Forbes  ?  ' 

'  He  didn't  say,  sir,  he  wouldn't  say.  I  was  all  in  a 
flutter,  as  you  may  suppose,  my  lord,  but  I  asked  him 
his  business  ;  and  he  wouldn't  say.  He  wanted  your 
address ' 

I  Which  you  didn't  give  him,'  interjected  Harry. 

'  Certainly  not,  my  lord.  He  tried  me  all  he  knew  ; 
but  I  stood  firm.' 

*  What  was  his  name  ?  '  asked  Lashmore. 

'Levison,  sir.' 

Lashmore  repeated  the  name  several  times  ;  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  too  relieved  to  find 
that  it  was  not  Sir  Talbot  to  feel  much  interest  or 
curiosity  in  the  unknown  visitor. 

'  If  he  comes  again,  keep  your  mouth  shut,  Forbes,' 
he  said  ;  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  comfortable 
chair  and  lit  bis  pipe  and  thought  of  his  wife.  He  was 
going  to  write  to  her  before  he  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 


THB  BIBD  IK  THE  NET 


YOU  may  il  a  or  drive  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  make  it  drink.  You  may, 
by  cunning  and  duplicity,  snare  a  young  girl  into  pro- 
mising to  be  your  wiie,  and  may,  indeed,  succeed  so  far 
as  to  actually  marxy  her ;  but  winning  her  love  is 
quite  another  thing.  Hemdale  soon  discovered  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  and  was  of  course  not  only 
xinreasonpbly  disappointed,  but  fuU  of  resentment,  at 
the  fact  that  though  Eva  had,  so  to  speak,  fallen  into 
his  net,  she  refused  to  nestle  up  to  the  bosom  of  her 
captor,  but,  hke  a  young  eagle,  held  herself  aloof, 
and  would  not  be  coaxed  even  into  the  show  of  affection. 

This  disappointment  of  Hemdale's,  though  unreason- 
able enough,  seeing  that  he  had  only  schemed  for  the 
possession  of  her  body  and  not  her  heart,  increased 
day  by  day ;  and  as  it  is  with  most  men  whojhave 
obtained  the  desire  of  their  hearts  by  imlawful  means, 
his  resentment  increased  with  his  disappointment ;  and, 
of  course,  he  considered  himself  to  be  a  hardly  used 
man. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  Eva  appeared  to  be  all  that 
a  newly  engaged  man  could  desire  in  his  fianc6e  ;  she 
was  seen  with  him  in  public,  at  receptions,  concerts, 
dances  ;  she  drove  and  walked  in  the  Park  with  him ; 
and  never  by  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  did  she  reveal 
the  fact  that  she  was  an  unwilling  captive  of  Lord 
Hemdale's  bow  and  spear.  She  was  pale  ;  but  she 
had  never  been  wont  to  go  about  with  flushe-'  cheeks ; 
and  there  was  an  absent,  pre-occupied  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  certain  gravity  about  her  lips  ;  but  Eva  had  never 
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been  one  of  the  grinning  girls ;  and  the  majority  of  her 
friends  applauded  her  for  not  gushing  or  crowing  over 
her  good  fortune  ;  for  the  young  Earl  of  Hemdale  was 
indisputably  a  good  parti,  and  innumera'^e  unnmrned 
girls  unashamedly  envied  her. 

Of  all  her  intimates,  perhaps  Aunt  Lucy  was  the 
only  one  who  had  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  well  with 
the  girl,  and  that  she  was  not  as  happy  as  she  should 
have  been  ;  but  it  was  only  a  vague  suspicion,  and  Lady 
I  Lorchester  did  not  feel  warranted  in  voicing  it  to  any 
one,  especially  to  Eva  herself,  of  whom  she  had 
become  of  late  just  a  Uttla  afraid. 

Eva  went  out  a  great  deal,  more  frequently,  indeed, 
than  before  her  engagement ;  the  truth  was,  she  was 
trying  to  get  away  from  herself,  to  forget  the  past,  to 
forget— no  ;  she  would  not  admit  even  to  herself  that 
she  wanted  to  forget  Owen  Osborne ;  which  was  just 
as  well  perhaps ;  because  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  efface  him  from  her  memory  even  if  she  had  tried  : 
it  was  just  another  case  of  leadingthe  horse  to  the  water. 

She  did  not  expect  to  see  Lim  again,  for  she  had  read 
a  paragraph   W  the  paper   stating  that  he   intended 
returning  to  Africa,  and  she  thought  he  had  probably 
akeady   started.     It   was  therefore  with   a    sudden 
shock  that  seemed  to  send  the  blood  back  to  her  heart 
that  she  caught  sight  of  his  tall  figure  amongst  the 
crowd  at  a  reception  of  Lady  Merryvale's.    The  blood 
rushed  back  again,  and  her  face  was  suffused  with  a 
burning  blush,  which  left  it  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
Hemdale  happened  to  be  standing  beside  her,  and  saw 
the  signs  of  the  violent  emotion  which  thrilled  her.    He 
said  nothing,  but  his  keen,  cold  eyea  scanned  the  crowd 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  jealousy,  he  instantly  divmed 
that  the  sight  of  Owen  Osborne  had  '^een  the  cause  of 
Eva's  agitation. 

When  the  fire  of  passion,  either  of  love,  hate,  or 
jealousy  seizes  upon  a  cold  nature,  it  often  bums  more 
fiercely  and  consumes  more  utterly  than  in  a  warmer 
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one  ;  and  at  that  moment  the  fire  of  jealousy  flamed 
malignantly  in  what  Hemdale  called  his  heart.  But 
the  smile  did  not  leave  hit,  face  ;  he  was  careful  to  look 
away  from  both  Eva  and  Owen  Osborne  ;  and  pres* 
ently  he  left  her  side  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  | 
room.    And,  of  course,  watched  them. 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  say,  Owen  Osborne  had  been  I 
much  impressed  by  Mr.  Levison's  parting  words  and 
injunction.  Impressed  is  scarcely  an  adequate  word  by 
which  to  describe  the  eflFect  which  Mr,  Levison  had  pro- 
duced.   A  man  in  love  will  catch  at  straws,  and  some- 1 
thing  like  a  vague  hope,  too  vague  to  be  called  hope, 
had  sprung  up  in  Osborne's  bosom.    There  had  been  I 
something  about  Mr.  Levison  even  more  impressive 
than  his  words  ;    he  seemed  to  be  what  is  called  a 
rehable  man,  a  man  who  chose  both  steps  and  words 
with  caution  ;  and  he  had  as  good  as  intimated  to  Owen 
Osborne  that,  though  Eva  Lyndhurst  was  engaged  to 
another  man,   he,   Owen,   might  still  hope.    Vague 
as  the  whole  thing  was,  Owen  felt  that  he  could  not 
leave  England  until  something  more  tangible    had 
discovered  itself.    He  had  intended  never  seeing  Eva  i 
again  ;  but  now  he  abandoned  that  intention  and  felt  | 
drawn  towards  her,  as  if  she  needed  his  protection. 

He  had  decided  upon  the  manner  to  adopt  when  he 
first  met  her,  and  had  so  schooled  himself  that  he  now 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  her  with 
apparent  calmness,  though,  be  sure,  his  heart  was 
beating  with  a  variety  of  emotions  in  which  love  pre- 1 
dominated. 

Eva  saw  him  approaching  and  was  now  apparently  | 
as  calm  as  himself,  though  she  was  very  pale. 

•  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Ljoidhurst  1  '  he  said,  bend- 
ing over  her  hand,  as  he  never  bent  over  any  other  j 
woman's.  *  What  a  horrific  crush  I  I  think  it  gets 
worse  and  worse  ;  the  late  comers  will  surely  have  to 
cut  their  way  in  with  a  hatchet.  Some  one  is  going  to 
aing  :  shall  we  go  into  the  lobby  ?  ' 
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'Do  you  dislike  music  so  much  that  you  want  to 
avoid  it  ? '  she  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  casuahiess 
which  was  behea  by  her  serious,  downcast  eyes. 

'  I  love  music,'  he  said,  '  and  that's  why  I  want  to 
get  out  of  earshot  of  that  poor  woman,  whose  voice, 
a  "^  of  the  best  in  Europe — I  suppose  Lady  Merry  vale 
mt'st  have  given  her  at  least  a  hundred  guineas  to  come 
liefe — will  be  almost  drowned  by  the  senseless  chatter 
of  this  empty-headed  mob.  Don't  you  feel  like  that  1 
Well,  let  us  go  then  ! ' 

Eva  wanted  to  refuse ;  but  over  her  came  that 
powerlessness  which  assails  all  women  when  they  are 
requested  to  do  something  by  the  man  they  love  ;  for 
then  the  request  is  a  command,  and  women's  natural 
attitude  towards  the  loved  one  is  that  of  instant 
obedience  ;  so  she  rested  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his 
arm  and  went  with  him  into  the  comparatively  empty 
lobby.  Osborne  had  come  prepared  to  say  something 
if  he  chanced  to  meet  her,  and  he  said  it  at  once,  said 
it  quietly  and  calmly  ;  even  with  a  smile,  friendly  and 
somewhat  protective. 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you  to-night.  Miss  Ljmdhurst . 
It's  useless,  for  me  at  any  rate,  to  try  and  ignore  what 
— what  passed  between  us  the  other  night  at  Lady 
Lorchester's.  I  suppose  it's  the  usual  thing  for  a  man 
who  has  been  rejected,  especially  when  he  finds  that 
the  woman  he  loves — I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  broke  off, 
as  he  saw  the  colour  rise  to  her  face,  and  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  she  winced, '  I  won't  use  the  words  again. 
I  won't  refer  to  my  unhappiness.  Don't  be  afraid. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  a  man  in  my  case 
usually  flies  off,  or,  at  any  rate,  avoids  the  lady  who 
has  had  the  good  taste  and  sense  to  »f  fuse  him.  But, 
somehow  I  don't  feel  Uke  doing  that.  I  think  the  fellow 
who  said  that  if  you  can't  have  a  rose  to  wear  in  your 

bosom,  it  is  rather  a  good  thing  to  be  near  it,  was  pretty 

sensible,    if  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  win  you,  I 

should  have  counted  myself  the  happiest  mortal  on 
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earth  ;  but  next  to  your  love,  I  value  your  friendship. 
To  tell  the  whole  truth,  your  oompanionship,  your 
society,  is  very  precious  to  me.  i*  sounds  absurd,  of 
course  ;  but  I  am  trjring  to  console  jayself  for  my  great 
loss  with  the  reflection  that  some  day  or  other  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you.* 

He  paused,  for  he  felt  that  to  Eva  who  had  not  been 
present  at  his  interview  with  Mr.  Levison  and  heard 
that  gentleman's  vague  warning,  his  offer  of  service, 
must  sound  inexplicable,  if  not  ridiculous.  She  had 
listened  with  throbbing  heart  and  downcast  eyes.  His 
words  may  have  sounded  inexplicable,  but  to  her 
they  did  not  appear  ridiculous ;  for  nothing  he  could 
have  said  or  done  would  have  seemed  so  to  her. 

'Those  are  my  sentiments,  eathe  orator  said,'  he 
went  on,  forcing  a  lighter  tone  ;  '  and  I  hope  you  won't 
punish  me,  as  probably  I  deserve,  by  cutting  or  avoiding 
me  when  we  chance  to  meet.' 

'  I  did  not  intend  to  cut  or  avoid  you,'  said  Eva 
in  a  low  voice. 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  he  said  fervently.  *  Per- 
haps I  flatter  myself,  but  I  think  you  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  in  common,  Miss  Lyn(Uiurst ;  any  way, 
there  is  no  woman  in  London  to  whom  I  like  to  talk 
as  I  do  to  you.  Having  now  made  our  little  bargain, 
much  to  my  relief  and  joy,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
ratify  it  by  joining  a  Uttle  party  I  am  making  for  a 
picnic  on  the  river  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  as 
a  rule  regard  picnics  with  much  favour — ^you  see, 
I've  had  so  many  of  a  rough  kind,  that  I  now  not  un- 
naturally prefer  to  eat  off  an  ordinary  dining-table — 
but  what  is  a  poor  bachelor  to  do  who,  having  no  house 
to  which  he  can  invite  his  friends,  is  desirous  of  re- 
turning in  some  small  measure  the  boundless  hospitaUty 
he  has  received  ?  Will  you — and  of  course  Lord  Hem- 
dale — ^be  so  kind  as  to  come,  and  eo  crown  my  Uttle 
entertainment  with  success  ?  It's  on  Tuesday  w^eek. 
I'll  send  you  the  bill  of  fare— I  mean,  the  place  and 
the  way  to  get  at  it.' 
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"  Yes  ;  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  come,'  said  Eva ; 
and  instantly  the  vision  of  a  day  spent  beside  him  rose 
before  her  with  a  torturing  joy. 

'That's  all  right,'  he  said  in  his  laconic  fashion. 
'  I  humbly  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  blessed  with  the 
proverbial  picnic  weather ;  my  experience  is  that  it 
usually  rains — when  it  doesn't  snow.' 

At  that  moment  Hemdale  came  up.  There  was  an 
ugly  gUnt  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  drawn  tightly  ; 
but  he  controlled  his  voice  as  he  greeted  Owen  Osborne 
with  a  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  and  a  curt  nod.  Eva  was 
pale  and  her  eyes  downcast ;  but  Osborne  returned 
Hemdale's  greeting  with  perfect  self-possession  ;  and 
he  was  about  to  repeat  his  invitation,  when  Hemdale 
said  abruptly. 

•  It  is  getting  late,  Eva.  Lady  Lorchester  is  gomg. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Osborne.'  ,    ,  .     j 

Nowadays  a  man  does  not  address  his  male  friends 
with  the  prefix  of '  Mr.' ;  but  Hemdale  had  so  addressed 
Osbome  and  with  a  marked  emphasis.  And,  of  course, 
Osborne  had  to  return  the  lead  with, 

'  Good-night,  Lord  Hemdale.' 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

LORD   HERNDALB  LOSES  HIS  HEAD 

BOTH  Eva  and  Herndale  were  almost  silent  on 
the  way  home  ;  and,  when  they  were  standinc 
in  the  drawmg-room,  Herndale,  who  had  been  brood- 
ing oyer  the  fact  that  Eva  and  Owen  Osborne  had 
been  talking,  apparently  confidentially,  in  the  lobbv 
said,  with  apparent  casuahiess, 

'I  thought  that  man  Osborne  had  gone  back  to 
Alrica,  or  wherever  it  was  he  was  going.' 

There  was  something  in  his  tone,  a  hint  of  master- 
snip    of  proprietorship  which  nettled  Eva 
r.„ii5^  evidently  has  not  gone,'  she  said  coldly,  as  she 
pulled  oft  her  long  gloves. 

H.'rn/r'^^f/S^,.^^  is  hanging  about  here  ?  '  said 
Herndale.  I  dishke  that  kind  of  man,  the  man 
who  poses  as  a  celebrity.' 

'K  fl  ^«*'°^^e,is  I'  suppose,  a  celebrity,'  said  Eva. 

but  he  certamly  does  not  pose.'  Herndale  opened 
his  hps  to  retort ;  but  before  he  could  speak^Eva 
went  on,  as  coldly  as  before,  '  I  am  sorry  you  dislike 
him  because  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  for  us  to 
go  to  a  picnic  he  is  givi-ig  on  Tuesday  week.' 

Hernda  e  reddened,  and  his  eyes  gUnted  anerilv  • 
but  he  stiU  controlled  his  voice  as  hf  said        ^^' 
I  am  sorry  you  have  done  that,  Eva.    I  shall  not 
go ;   and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  ' 

She  had  turned  away  from  him,  so  that  he  did  not 
see  the  mdignant  flush,  the  flash  of  her  eyes,  whichTiis 
words  had  evoked.  • 

no 
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'  Why  1 '  she  asked  quietly. 

'Well, — Oh,  for  several  reasons.  One  is,  that,  as 
I  gay,  I  do  not  like  the  man.  And  a  picnic  is  a  nuis- 
ance and  a  bore.  But  my  reasons  don't  matter.  The 
mere  fact  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  should  surely 
be  sufficient.* 

She  seemed  to  consider  for  a  moment ;    then  she 

said, 
'  I  agree  with  you.    I  will  send  an  excuse  to  Mr. 

Osborne.' 

Hemdale's  face,  which  had  been  very  dark,  cleared, 
and  he  took  a  step  towards  her. 

'  I  knew  you  would,  dearest ! '  he  said.  '  Forgive 
me  if  I  seem  harsh — and  abrupt.'  He  took  her  hand, 
and  Eva  suffered  him  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  would  have 
drawn  her  towards  him,  she  drew  back,  as  if  she  were 
not  aware  of  his  intention. 

*  It  is  very  late,'  she  said.    '  I  will  go  to  bed.' 

But  she  still  remained  in  the  room  after  he  had 
gone.  She  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  fac« 
with  her  hands.  Had  she  been  wise  in  accepting  Owen 
Osborne's  offer  of  friendship  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  her  peace  of  mind  if  he  had  gone  t» 
Africa,  or  if  she  confined  her  acquaintance  with  him 
within  the  narrow  Umits  of  a  bow  or  a  few  conventional 
words  of  greeting  when  they  met  ?  She  was  so  absorbed 
in  her  mental  and  spiritual  examination  that  she  did 
not  hear  her  father  enter  the  room  by  the  open  door. 

He  stopped  as  he  saw  her  attitude,  and  his  hps 
twitched  nervously,  apprehensively  ;  then  he  went 
up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She 
c*  ted  to  her  feet,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

'  Eva — my  child  !  Are  you  crying  ?  Are  you 
unhappy  about  anything  1  ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  replied,  hastily  wiping  away  the 
tears.    '  I  am  only  tired.    It  was  very  hot  and  crowded 
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noth^"^'   MerryvaleV    It  i.  nothing;  reaUy.  it  i, 

Jtt  ^"^  ™  '"^^  ^'  ""^'^  *°d  ^^^  ^ 

^i^^  "  ^^\  *>«*7«en  you  and  Herndale.  Eva  ?  '  K. 
Tw.T^'^ur'i^"*^*  «"""^^-     '  Sometimes  o   I« 

'  ^*  w  aU  right,  dear,'  she  said,  forcing  a  laugh     '  It 
tiff  ^V^.*  ^  ?T  ^"«*  ^^  ^^**  i«  caUed  f lovei' 

But  ,t  wa*  over  a  Uttle  matter  which  is  not  of   he 
least  importance  ;  and  it  has  quite  passed  away/ 

He  drew  a  breath  of  reUef  and  stroked  her  hair, 
a  Jj?i?        °l  *hat    dear,'  he  said.     '  Herndale  is 
^^hl  «r  'i'  ^'fu^J?  ^"^  ^""^  '"^d  considera 

gT^o  Lro^^^\^'!^^"p^«-••^-^-n'tyou 

aJ^'^r^X'  ^f"-' «»»e  said-     •  I  have  a  letter  to  write 
S^w;    2"did,Va"i^.'"°'^^^'-^^«-    ^-^»S 

ing  him  that  she  had  discovered  Lord  Herndale  had 
•n  engagement  for  the  day  of  the  picnic. 

But  though  she  did  not  go  to  the  picnic-which 
by  the  way,  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  every  0^1"; 
the  giver-she  and  Osborne  met  continuaUy  and 
his  manner  towards  her  was  indicative  of  thaf  friend 

«?rSvas'^?'f.*'''Pi^-     HetalkedtoheraC 
Zr^^L^       ""^^  '    *°/'  ^  *  °^*"«^  Of  fact,  Eva 

ptr  though  Th""^'"  ""^  ^""^  ^^  P^*  "f^'  ^  future 
plans— though  they  were  somewhat  vague— than  she 

th^J^T?*^^?!^P'°P^^*^-  And  Herndale  wa^chd 
W?^I  of^v?"^  "*™?*^y  *^«^*^^''  ^^d  apparently 
derS  iS  wf  tll7  ''^^  ^^'  "^^^  *  W  that'^smoul- 
S  ^f^fl  ^*  *S^  '^'^y  ^*°*^  *  <^hance  wind  to 
burst  mto  flame.  He  could  not  order  Eva  to  drop 
Owen  Osborne's  acquaintance,  simply  because  he  w^ 
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afraid  to  do  so ;  but  he  determined  to  speak  to  Osborne 
himself,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  if  it  were  necessary  ; 
and  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  which 
did  not  readily  present  itself. 

Meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of  Sir  Talbot's  folly 
and  weakness,  he  was  drawing  the  net  more  tightly 
round  the  unhappy  baronet,  who  was  now  very  heavily 
in  debt  to  his  future  son-in-law. 

One  evening  the  opportunity  which  Hemdale  was 
seeking  offered  itself.  He  was  walking  across  the 
green  park  to  his  quiet  and  secret  rooms  when  he  saw 
Osborne  pacing  the  path  beside  the  lake.  It  was  just 
before  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  Park  was  almost 
empty  ;  Osborne  presently  turned  off  into  one  of  the 
smaller  paths,  and  Hemdale  followed  him,  uncon- 
sciously gripping  tightly  his  walking-stick,  which 
happened  to  have  a  heavy  silver  handle. 

Strangely  enough  at  that  same  moment,  Lashmore 
was  coming  along  the  broader  path,  and  just  as  Hem- 
dale turned  off  on  the  narrow  one,  Lashmore,  scarcely 
glancing  at  him,  stopped,  and,  leaning  on  the  rail, 
absently  watched  the  gulls  sailing  over  the  lake.  Some- 
how or  other  the  sight  of  them,  the  free  sweep  of  their 
wings  as  they  circled  round  or  swooped  down  on  the 
water,  recalled  Quirapata,  the  free  life  there,  and  the 
young  wife,  who  was  waiting  for  him.  His  heart 
yearned  for  her.  He  had  had  a  very  busy  day,  had 
been  interviewing  all  sorts  of  men,  buying  cattle  and 
transacting  the  business  on  which  he  had  come  to 
England ;  and  he  was  asking  himself  wistfully,  how 
soon  he  could  return. 

He  took  his  beloved  briar  out  of  his  pocket,  and, 
lighting  up,  smoked  reflectively.  Meanwhile,  Hem- 
dale had  caught  Osborne  up. 

'  Good-evening,  Mr.  Osborne,'  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
he  tried  to  make  conventional,  but  which  sounded 
harsh  and  strained. 

Osborne  turned  quickly,  with  the  alertness  of  a  man 
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to  whom  rapidity  of  motion  has  become  habitual, 
because  of  the  frequent  necessity  for  it.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  Eva,  and  the  harsh  voice  of  her  future 
husband  cut  with  sudden  unpleasantness  across  his 
thoughts. 

'Oh,  good  evening,  Lord  Hemdale,'  he  said  quite 
civilly.  '  Beautiful  evening,  isn't  it  ?  Like  myself, 
I  suppose  you  are  taking  advantage  of  it  for  a  stroll.* 

'  Yes,'  said  Hemdale.  '  I  want  a  word  or  two  with 
you,  Mr.  Osborne,'  he  added,  his  Uds  lowered,  his 
Ups  drawn  straight. 

'  Well,  here  I  am,'  said  Osborne  with  a  smile. 

The  smile  seemed  to  incense  Hemdale ;  his  Ups 
twitched  and  he  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
said,  his  voice  more  harBh  than  before, 

*  It  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand.  We  are  both  men  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Osborne  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  I — strongly  object 
to  your  acquaintance  with  Miss  L3mdhurst,  my  future 
wife,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  it.' 

Now  this  was  not  badly  put,  so  far  as  the  phrasing 
went ;  but  there  was  something  in  Hemdale's  tone 
which  roused  the  spirit  of  Osborne,  who  was  before 
everything  else  a  fighting  man  ;  and  a  man,  be  it  un- 
derstood, who  had  been  accustomed  to  command  other 
men,  and  was  little  able  to  brook  an3rthing  savouring 
of  insolence.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
said  calmly,  though  his  nostrils  were  expanded  and 
there  was  an  ominous  Ught  in  his  eyes, — 

'  You  speak  plainly,  Lord  Hemdale  ;  and  my  first 
impulse  is  to  grant  your  request,  curtly  though  it 
has  been  made.  But  permit  me  to  ask  if  Miss  Lyndhurst 
shares  your  sentiments,  if  she  is  aware  that  you  in- 
tended making  this  request,  which  you  must  admit  is 
as  strange  as  it  is  offensive.' 

Hemdale  breathed  hard  and  stared  angrily  at 
Osborne. 

'  You've  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question,'  he  said. 
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'  Bliss  Lyndhurst  is  my  future  wife.    I  have  a  right 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Osborne,  with  dangerous  suavity ; 
•  but  isn't  that  open  to  argument  ?  I  might  ask  you 
the  reason  for  this  peremptory  conmiand  of  yours ;  for 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  command.  Miss  Lyndhurst 
may  not  have  the  same  reason,  may  not  even  have  the 
desire  to  lose  an  acquaintance,  let  me  say — friend.' 

Hemdale's  face  grew  darker,  and  he  breathed 
shortly. 

'  I  don't  intend  to  argue  with  you,'  he  said.  *  I  want 
simply  to  know  whether  you  will  cease  to  pester  Miss 
Lyndhvirst  with  your  attentions,  whether,  in  short, 
you  will  treat  her  as  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  you 
have  forfeited.' 

Osborne  was  silent  for  a  moment.  His  conscience 
told  him  that  the  angry  man  had  some  right  on  his  side. 

'  See  here,  Lord  Hemdale,'  he  said  gravely ;  I 
fancy  you  think  you  have  the  right  to  make  this  request. 
I'm  not  sure  that  you  haven't.  Anyhow,  I  will  com- 
ply with  it.  But,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  Miss 
Lyndhurst,  I  must  inform  her  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  must  explain  to  her  why  for 
the  future  I  must  treat  her  as  if  we  were  strangers.' 

Unwittingly  he  had  said  that  which  was  most  Ukely 
to  fan  the  flame  of  fury  and  jealousy  in  Hemdale's 
breast. 

'  You  are  a  specious  scoundrel ! '  he  said  huskily. 
*  I  forbid  you  to  address  Miss  Lyndhurst ! ' 

Osborne's  brows  came  together.  'You  are  going 
beyond  your  prerogative.  Lord  Hemdale,'  he  said. 
'  I'm  not  a  scoundrel,  as  you  know,  and  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  behave  towards  a  lady  as  if  I  had  forfeited  her 
respect.  I  shall  certainly  tell  Miss  Lyndhurst  of  this 
interview  and  your  strange  request.' 

He  raised  his  hat  and  tum^  away. 

Hemdale  stood  panting  with  rage,  his  stick  clutched 
by  the  ferule  end.    Carried  beyond  himself  by  an  un- 
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governable  passion,  he  stole  behind  Osborne,  raiged 
the  stick  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head.  To  his  amaze- 
ment and  discomfiture,  the  blow  fell  not  on  Osborne 
but  on  a  man  who  had  sprung  between  Osborne  and 
his  assailant.  The  heavy  sUver  handle  of  the  stick 
had  faUen  on  the  side  of  the  face  of  the  interposer  and 
haa  instantly  drawu  blood.  Osborne  swung  round 
with  an  exclamation  ;  and  there  the  three  men  stood 
looking  at  each  other  in  profound  silence. 

Before  Osborne  could  speak,  Hemdale  had  recovered 

firam  his  passion  sufficiently  to  realize  the  situation 

S  *  ™'***®'ed  oath,  he  swung  on  his  heel  and 

strode  oflF ;   and  the  preserved  and  preserver  were  left 

confronting  each  other. 

•  Good  God  I '  said  Osborne  aghast,  as  he  saw  the 
blood  streaming  down  the  other  man's  face.  'He 
s  uruok  you  !  It  was  meant  for  me.  I'm— I'm  awfully 
sorry!  I'm  afraid  you're  very  much  hurt.  Here! 
1 U  go  after  the  hound— for  that's  what  he  must  be, 
to  aim  a  blow  at  a  man  behind  his  back ! ' 

'  No,  no ! '  said  the  preserver,  '  Better  let  him 
go— for  the  present.  What  can  you  do  ?  The  fight 
w  over.  If  he  had  stayed,  as  a  decent  chap  would  have 
done,  I  could  have  taken  him  on.  I  shaU  later  I 
hope.  And  I'm  joUy  glad  the  blow  feU  on  me  and 
where  it  did,  instead  of  on  you.  The  beggar  aimed 
for  the  back  of  your  head  ;  and  you'd  have  pone  down, 
if  he  had  struck  you.' 

Osborne  caught  hold  of  his  arm.  *  Look  here ! ' 
he  said  with  pardonable  agitation.  '  You  saved  me  a 
nasty  knock  and  got  badly  hurt.  Come  to  my  rooms, 
wiU  you,  and  we'U  see  to  that  face  of  yours.  I'U  try 
and  teU  you  presently  how  much  obliged  to  you  I  am. 
My  name's  Osborne— what's  yours  ?  Here  I  Come 
along,  at  once.' 

•  Oh,  it's  aU  right,'  said  the  other.  '  I've  had  nastier 
knocks  than  this ;  it  has  only  grazed  the  skin.  My 
names  Lashmore.! 


CHAPTER   XXVII 


levison's  visit 

OSBORNE  took  Lashmore  to  the  former's  modest 
rooms  in  Vincent  Street.  They  had  to  go  in  a 
cab,  because  Lashmore's  blood-stained  face  and  hand- 
kerchief would  have  attracted  too  much  attention. 
As  Lashmore  entered  the  sitting-room,  which  was 
littered  with  trophies  of  the  chase — savage  weapons 
and  utensils,  skinf  and  stuffed  birds,  roughly-drawn 
maps  and  plans — ^he  swung  round  on  Osborne,  and  said 

eagerly — 

'  You're  not  Owen  Osborne,  the  traveller,  explorer  ?  * 

Osborne  nodded,  as  he  got  a  bowl  of  water  and  a 
sponge. 

'  By  George !  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,'  said 
Lashmore  with  irrepressible  admiration ;  *  and  I'm 
jolly  glad  I  took  that  blow  instead  of  you.  Fancy 
such  a  man  as  you,  such  a  valuable  life,  being  at  the 
mercy  of  a  chance  blow  from  a  fool  and  a  coward  !  * 

'  Yes,'  said  Osborne ;  •  I'm  afraid  our  friend  is 
both — hold  your  head  a  little  lower.  I'm  relieved  to 
find  that,  as  you  said,  it's  not  much  more  than  skin- 
deep.  I'm  going  to  put  something  on  it  that  will  heal 
it  up  in  no  time,  a  lotion  some  quaint  people  up  Uganda- 
way  use.  It's  a  secret — ^until  I  tell  it ;  a  patent  medi- 
cine man  could  make  a  million  out  of  it.' 

'Make  it  yourself,'  said  Lashmore. 

Osborne    shrugged    his    shoulders.     '  No    use    for 

money,'  he  said.    *  I  might  have  wanted  some  a  little 

while  ago,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  now.    You're 

all  right  now,  or  will  be  soon.    I  should  like  to  thank 
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you  for  what  you've  done  for  me,  but  I  can  see  that 
you  are  the  sort  of  chap  who  wouldn't  like  it.' 

'  I  shouldn't,'  assented  Lashmore. 

Osborne  nodded.  '  Look  here,  have  you  had  any- 
thing  to  eat.  No  ?  Let  us  go  and  get  something. 
I  )snow  a  nice  little  restaurant  round  here,  cheap  and 
good.' 

They  went  round  to  the  nice  little  restaurant,  and 
had  a  pleasant  little  dinner.  Both  men  felt  drawn  to 
each  other  ;  they  were  men,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word ;  Lashmore  had  done  Osborne  a  great  service, 
and  Osborne  was  extremely  grateful.  They  talked 
about  the  wilds,  sport,  exploration  ;  Lashmore  told 
Osborne  what  he  was  doing  in  Quirapata ;  Osborne 
spoke  briefly  of  his  recent  feat  in  Africa.  They  were 
both  so  absorbed,  so  interested,  and  so  pleased  at  their 
strange  meeting,  and  the  sudden,  but  real,  friendship 
which  had  sprung  from  it,  that  for  a  time  they  actually 
forgot  the  occurrence  in  the  Park  ;  but  presently,  after 
they  had  lit  up,  and  were  smoking  in  placid  enjoyment 
of  their  companionship,  Lashmore  said — 

'  Oh,  about  that  fellow.  I'm  not  curious,  and,  of 
course,  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything  you  don't 
want  to  tell  me ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  get  even 
with  that  gentleman  with  the  stick.  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  get  off  scot  free,  do  you  ?  ' 

•  I  don't  think  he  will,'  said  Osborne.  '  To  a  man 
of  his  nature  the  fact  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
common  assault  that  would  disgrace  a  Whitechapel 
rough  will  be  punishment  enough.  No  man  likes  to 
show  himself  a  coward  and  a  fool,  as  you  very  properly 
called  him.  We  could  lug  him  before  a  beak— and 
serve  [him  jolly  well  right ;  but— there  are  aU  sorts  of 
thmgs— and  people— to  be  considered.  I'd  rath'"-  not 
take  such  a  step— I  shouldn't  have  done  so  if  he  had 
hit  me  instead  of  you.— But,  of  course,  if  you  would 
like ' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Lashmore  promptly.    '  I  may  meet 
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bim  some  day,  and  level  matters  in  my  own 
way.' 

Osborne  nodded  and  smiled.  '  I  can  picture  him 
now,'  he  said, '  waiting  for  a  policeman  and  a  summons. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  my  view  of  it. 
The  fact  is,'  he  hesitated  a  moment,  but  a  glance  at 
Lashmore's  handsome  and,  still  better,  frank  and  open, 
countenance  led  him  on,  *  the  fact  is,  we  have  quarrelled 
about  a  lady.  It  is  the  lady  who  is  engaged  to  marry 
him  J  but  I  happen  to  want  her  to  marry  me.  Hence 
these  tears.  Of  course,  if  I  thought  she  was  happy 
I  should  clear  out ;  but  I  don't.  It's  rather  a  strange 
and  mysterious  business.  I  can't  tell  you  all  of  it ; 
I  wish  I  could,  because  somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  to.  I  have  had  my  doubts  about  the  gentleman's 
— ^what  shall  I  call  it  1 — uprightness.  And  these 
doubts  have  been  strengthened  by  a  singular  communi- 
cation, too  vague  to  be.  called  a  communication,  from 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  person.  I've  got  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  this  lady  to  marry 
Lord  Hemdale ' 

Lashmore  was  filling  their  glasses  from  the  bottle 
of  modest  claret,  and  he  started  so  suddenly  and  so 
violently  that  he  upset  the  wine. 

*  What  name  did  you  say  1  '  he  asked  swiftly,  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Osborne's  with  a  stare  of 
amazement. 

Osborne  looked  rather  annoyed  by  his  slip. 

*  I  didn't  mean  to  mention  any  names,'  he  said, 
'  but  it  slipped  out.  The  man  who  struck  you,  instead 
of  me,  is  the  Earl  of  Hemdale.  He  came  into  the 
title  a  short  time  back.  But  we  won't  talk  any  more 
about  him.  I  see  you've  heard  of  him — and  of  nothing 
much  to  his  advantage,  judging  by  your  face.  But 
let  it  g^.  He  has  unwittingly  done  me  a  great  service 
in  bringing  about  our  acquaintance.  Let's  have  another 
bottle.  I  like  your  account  of  that  place  of  yours, 
and  I  should  think  you've  got  a  fortime  there.' 
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They  sat  and  talked  for  some  time ;  and  at  parting 
arranged  another  and  speedy  meeting;  they  shook 
hands  with  a  warm  grip,  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  with  the  expression  which  Englishmen  wear  when 
they  have  taken  to  each  other. 

Lashmore  went  home  pondering  on  the  strange  coin- 
cidence :  the  man  who  had  struck  him  was  his  cousin, 
the  man  who  now  bore  the  title  and  owned  the  estates' 
which  Lashmore,  until  recently,  had  regarded  as  his 
own! 

At  sight  of  his  master's  bruised  face,  Forbes  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  and  dismay :  and  it  took 
Lashmore  some  time  to  reassure  the  old  man  and  con- 
vince him  that  the  injury  was  a  mere  nothing,  the 
result  of  a  little  accident  which,  Lashmore  said  airily, 
might  happen  to  any  one. 

Yes,  I'll  have  a  soda  and  whisky  presently  and  a 
pipe,'  he  said.     '  No  news,  I  suppose  ?    Any  letters  ? ' 

'  No  letters,  my  lord— sir,'  said  Forbes,  still  all  in  a 
flutter;  'but  that  gentleman  has  called  again.  He 
asked  for  you  straight  out ;  and  when  I  began  to  refuse 
him,  hp  smiled  and  shook  his  head  in  a  curious  way, 
and  said  it  wasn't  any  use,  because  he  had  seen  you 
go  out  of  the  house.  He  seems  a  very  persistent  gentle- 
man. Master  Harry "    There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell 

as  he  spoke,  and  Forbes  almost  jumped.     '  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that  is  him  again,'  he  said. 

*  Oh,  well,  let  him  in,'  said  Lashmore,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  *  It's  a  tax  collector  or  something  of 
the  kind,  I  expect.' 

After  a  minute  or  two— devoted  by  Forbes  to  col- 
lecting himself— the  door  opened,  and  he  ushered  in 
Mr.  Levison.  Lashmore  got  up  from  his  easy  chair 
and  nodded,  and  was  rather  impressed  by  the  much 
wrinkled  face,  and  the  thin,  carefully-dressed  figure  of 
his  visitor. 

'  You  want  to  see  me ,'  began  Lashmore. 

Levison  did  not  glance  at  Forbes,  but  he  waited 
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until  the  old  man  had  left  the  roomj;  then  he  said  in 
his  impalBsive  voice. 

'  Yes,  Lord  Hemdale ;  I  want  to  see  you  very  badly.' 

Lashmore  grew  red,  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

'  You're  making  a  mistake,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
not  Lord  Hemdale.  My  name  is  Lashmore— but  pray 
at  down,  if  your  business  is  with  me.' 

*  My  business  is  with  you,  my  lord,'  said  Levison, 
seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  looking 
at  Lashmore  with  a  calm  so  profound  that  it  was  almost 
statuesque. 

'  I  don't  think  it  can  be,'  said  Lashmore ;  '  if  you 
address  me  as  "  my  lord."  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Lash- 
more.' 

'  I  will  accept  that  for  the  present,  sir,'  said  Levison. 
'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  consenting  to  see 
me,  and  I  will  state  my  business  as  briefly  as  possible  ; 
»:A  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  a  patient  hearing.  My 
iu.^me  is  Levison.'  He  produced  a  card,  and  slid  it  on 
the  table  with  an  automatic  gesture.  '  I  am  a  financial 
agent,  as  you  will  see  by  my  card.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  give  you  unexceptionable  references  as  to  my  posi- 
tion and  integrity.  This  is  of  importance,  because  the 
business  I  have  to  lay  before  you  is  a  very  great  one. 
A  client  of  mine,  quite  a  poor  man,  is  a  mineralogist ; 
he  has  discovered  coal  on  a  portion  of  the  Hemdale 
estate.  There  can  be  no  question  about  my  client's 
reliability ;  he  is  a  man  who  never  makes  mistakes. 
He  came  to  me  with  his  information,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  find  him  the  capital — a  very  large  amount — if  I 
can  come  to  some  arrangement  with  you,  either  by 
way  of  a  concession  or  as  partner  in  the  exploit- 
ation  ' 

Lashmore  had  been  listening  with  bent  brows  and 
hardly  repressed  impatience ;  and  he  broke  in  now 
somewhat  angrily. 

'Look  here,  Mr.  Levison,  you're  making  a  great 
mistake.    The  Hemdale  estates  have  nothing  whatever 
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to  do  with  me.    They  belong  to  Lord  Hemdale ' 

'  To  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking,'  said  Mr. 
Leviaon,  as  oahnly  as  before. 

Lashmore  grew  pale,,  and  turned  aside  to  the  mantel- 
shelf. It  was  rather  hard  that  he  should  have  to  speak 
of  his  shame,  of  his  lost  birthright,  to  this  stranger; 
but  there  seemed  no  help  for  it.  The  man  had  evidently 
got  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  be  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

'  You're  wrong,'  he  said  a  little  huskily.  '  I  am 
not  Lord  Hemdale.  Wait,  please !  You  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  though  I  am  the  late  lord  Hem- 
dale's  son — I — I  have  no  right  to  the  name — the  title, 
the  property.  I — I  am  illegitimate.  Neither  you 
nor  I  will  want  to  prolong  this  interview,  now  you 
have  heard  this.  You  will,  of  course,  go  to  Lord  Hem- 
dale.' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

STABTLINO  NEWS 

IT  was  a  dismissal ;    but  Levison  did  not   move, 
but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Lashmore's  face. 

•  I  have  come  to  Lord  Hemdale,'  said  Levison.  *  I 
am,  I  hope,  too  good  a  business  man  to  come  to  the 
wrong  person,  to  make  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  your  candour, 
my  lord,  and  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  an.  aware  of  the 
circumstances  which,  for  a  time,  have  ousted  you  from 
your  title  and  estate  ;  and  you  will  readily  believe  that 
I  should  not  come  to  you  unless  I  had  good  proof  that 
you  have  been  labouring  under  a  misapprehension.' 

•  Misapprehension  ! '  Lashmore  echoed  the  word 
mechanically. 

'  I  think  that  is  the  right  term  to  use.  Lord  Hem- 
dale,'  said  Levison  ;  '  and  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure, 
before  proceeding  further  with  my  business,  to  lay 
before  you  the  evidence  of  which  I  spoke.  First, 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  accepted  your 
illegitimacy  ?  ' 

Lashmore,  pale  now.  and  struggling  with  his  agita- 
tion, was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  forced  himself 
to  answer  the  painful  question. 

'  I  had  it  from  my  father's  own  lips,'  he  said,  '  on 
his  deathbed.    He  was  near  the  end,  and  could  only 

'    He  broke  off  and  turned  away  to  hide  his 

emotion.  '  My  father  and  I  ^ere  good  friendsr— fond  of 
each  other — he  was  not  likely  to  have  made  a  mista'  3, 
to  have  said  what  he  did— to  disinherit  me— unless  he 
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tad  been  sure  Man,  man  I  why  have  you  come  to 

rake  jp  the  past  I ' 

'  I  have  come  to  right  a  wrong,  my  lord,*  aaid  Leviion, 
as  impassive  as  ever.  '  Your  father  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  marriage.  But  he  was  wrong.  He 
had  been  misled  by  a  gentleman,  a  friend,  on  whose 
opinion  he  relied.  Had  he  been  able  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  you  would  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
doubt,  a  chance—— ' 

Lashmore  turned  swiftly,  gripping  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

I A  doubt,  a  hope  I'  he  breathed,  hoarsely. 

•  Yes,'  said  Levison,  slowly,  impressively.  *  A  cere- 
mony took  place  between  your  mother,  Lady  Hemdale, 
and  your  father.  It  was  at  Algiers,  soon  after  they 
had  run  away  together.  Your  father  had  no  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  at  the  time ;  and  it  wae 
not  for  some  time  after  your  birth  that  doubts  arose 
in  his  mind.  He  went  over  to  Algiers  to  consult  this 
gentleman,  this  friend  of  his.  His  name  was  George 
Osborne.  He  held  a  high  position  in  Algiers ;  your 
father  placed  the  case  before  him,  and  Mr.  George  Os- 
borne decided  that  "^^he  marriage  was  not  valid ' 

Lashmore  was  t     ibling.    '  But '  he  managed 

to  get  out. 

*  You  are  goin^  to  ask  me  why  your  father  was 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Osborne's  opinion  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  As  you  are  aware,  your  father  had  a  great 
aflfection  for  his  wife.  He  was  an  easy-going  man,  a 
man  who  loathed  anything  approaching  publicity  or 
scandal.  To  have  raised  the  question  openly  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  for  instance,  would  have  proclaimed  you,  if  the 
marriage  proved  invalid,  what  you  have  considered 
yourself  to  be.  You  can  understand,  my  lord,  that  his 
great  desire  would  be  to  spare  your  mother  pain.  In 
a  word,  fully  convinced  of  Mr.  Oubome's  capacity  to 
give  an  opinion,  Lord  Hemdale  accepted  it,  rather  than 
expose  Lady  Hemdale  to  the  terrible  ordeal  which  she 
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would  have  had  to  have  gone  through  if  he  had  stirred 
op  the  matter.' 
'But — ^but — this  man's  opinion- 


? '  said  Lash- 


more.  , 

•  Was  wrong,'  said  Levison,  quite  quietly.      1  nave 
seen  Mr.  Osborne — and  I  have  been  over  to  Algiers. 
I  have  all  the  documents,  extracts  from  the  register, 
copies  of  certificates,  counsel's  opinion.'    He  laid  a 
packet  of  papers  on  the  table.    'And  I  am  so  convinced, 
so  sure  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Hem- 
dale,  that  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  concession  from 
you,  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  working  of  these 
coal  fields,  with  you,  Lord  Hemdale,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  any  question  of  your  right  to  the  title. 
Seeing  that  I  should  be  risking— but  there  is  no  risk— 
a  very  large  sum  of  money,  I  think  you  will  admit  that 
I  am  giving  you  the  strongest  evidence  of  my  own 
convictions.    Examine  the  papers,  the  coimsel's  opin- 
ion, Mr.   George   Osborne's  admission  that  he   was 
wrong — ^he  is  a  very  old  man,  lost  to  the  world,  with 
a  mind  that  is  well  nigh  a  blank ;  and  he  had  forgotten 
the  case  or  he  would  have  come  forward  years   ago 
and  taken  the  initiative  in  clearing  your  mother's  good 
name  and  keeping  you  in  your  proper  place.* 

While  Levison  had  been  speaking,  Lashmore  had, 
with  a  shaking  hand,  taken  up  the  papers  and  examined 
them.  Presently  he  dropped  them  on  the  table,  sank 
into  a  chair,  and,  covering  his  i&ce  with  his  hands, 
burst  into  sobs  that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot.  Mr. 
Levison  rose  noiselessly,  and,  going  to  the  window, 
stared  intently  at  the  opposite  houses.  Lashmore  re- 
covered after  a  while,  and  raised  his  head. 

'  I— I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  brokenly.    *  But — 
but  you  can  understand  what  this — ^this  means  to  me. 
My  mother  !    My  poor  father !    li  he  were  only  alive  ! , 
— Married  !    I  am  his  son — hers — in  the  sight  of  the 
law :    I  am  Lord  Hemdale.    Oh,  I  can't  believe  it  I 
You  are  sure,  quite  sure  ?    Forgive  me,  I  am  grateful. 
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God  knows,  but— bat  it  is  so  sudden.'  He  tmd  to 
laugh,  but  the  sound  broke  in  his  throat.  '  You  are  a 
good  man,  sir,'  he  said,  fervently,  and  he  shot  out  hit 
hand. 

llr.  Levison  took  it  in  his  skinny  one  and  shook  it 
with  a  quaint  mixture  of  friendliness  and  respect. 

'Yes,  you  are  a  good  man  and  a  straight!  Yon 
mir  nt '  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying,  '  you 
u-  I'/-,.  ,jive  gone  to  Lord  Hemdale  and  made  terms 
^ith  him.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  might  have  done  so,'  assentedjMr.  Levison, 
ijot  at  all  offended  by  the  suggestion ;  'but,  as  you 
Wine  good  enough  to  say,  I  happen  to  be  an  honest 
man.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  always  an  advantage. 
But  you  must  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  if  I  iuwl 
got  a  concession  from  the  gentleman  you  call  Lord 
Hemdale,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  on,  because  he  happens  not  to  be  Lord 
Hemdale.  So  I  came  to  you  who  are  Lord  Hemdale. 
Besides,  I  have  no  particular  fancy  for  the  present 
holder  of  the  title.  He  is  neither  honest  nor  straight, 
as  I  chance  to  know.  He  has  been  spinning  a  web 
round  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter — but  that  is 
another  business  ;  and,  as  we  have  plenty  on  our  hands 
already,  we  need  not  go  into  it,  my  lord.' 

Lashmore  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  fever. 

'  No,  no  !  '  he  said.  '  I  am  Hemdale — my  father's 
lawful  son !  ' 

*  Of  course  your  cousin  will  fight,  my  lord,' said  Mr. 
Levison.  '  It  will  I  be  a  hard  and  a  long  fight,  without 
a  doubt.  You  will  want  money — at  least,  I  venture 
to  presume  so — I  should  like  to  say  that  it  will  be 
forthcoming.' 

'  You're  a  good  fellow !  '  cried  poor  Lashmore. 
'  Fight !  Oh,  we'll  fight  him  !  Here  !  I  must  tell 
old  Forbes.' 

He^was  making  for  the  d*    r,  buu  Levison  caught 
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hiiMm.    'One  moment,  my  lord!  We  muit  keep  qmet 
for  a  while.    So  much  depends  upon  the  first  move. 

•  I  must  tell  Forbes !  t  any  cost,'  said  Lashmore. 
•  I  couldn't  keep  it  from  him— you  don't  know  what  he 
hM  been  to  me.' 

He  found  Forbes  and  dragged  him  into  the  room, 
and  poured  out  the  story.  Forbes  was  moved  to  tears, 
tears  of  pity  for  his  old  master,  and  joy  over  his  young 
oae ;  but  he  was  not  so  surprised  as  Lashmore  had 
expected  him  to  be.  In  their  excitement  and  emotion, 
they  temporarily  forgot  Mr.  Levison,  who  was  again 
looking  out  of  the  window  ;  but  suddenly,  with  some- 
thing like  shame,  Harry  remembered  him .  ^ 

•  I  beg  youi  pardon  !  '  he  said.  '  You  mustn  t 
think  us  ungrateful.  Come  and  sit  down— Forbes, 
a  glass  for  Mr.  Levison  '  '  •,       u 

Forbes,  all  of  a  shake,  got  the  glass,  and,  when 
it  was  fiUed,  Levison  raised  it,  and,  bowing  e  olemnly 
to  Lashmore,  said — 

'  I  drink  to  your  good  health  and  future  happmess, 

Lord  Hemdale.'  _,     ,^    ^ 

•"Lord  Hemdale,  Lord  Herri  lale."  Oh,  Master 
Harry— I  mean,  my  loid,  isn't  it  pood  to  hear  hun  say 
it ! '  sobbed  Forbes. 

Presently  Mr.  Levison,  after  maki  ig  an  appomt- 
ment  for  the  morrow  and  eamently  b  gging  Lashmore 
and  Farbes  to  keep  their  mou^h ,  shu.  discreetly  with- 
drew, and  Lashmorf'  was  'it  alone. 

He  stood,  looking  straight  before  him.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  his  yc  nuf.  wile  all  through  the  wonder- 
ful interview,  though  e  La,d  not  mentioned  her  name  ; 
he  was  thinking  of  he  now.  He  saw  her  standing  at 
the  gate,  running  orward  to  meet  him  ;  saw  himself 
gather  her  in  his  ai  ns.  ieard  himself  cry,  '  Eva,  I  am 
no  longer  nameless  !  i  can  go  to  your  father,  can 
face  him  without  siiar  ,  can  tell  him  that  I  have  a 
name  and  a  place  in  tl  -  orld,  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
pariah  and  an  out  tst    out  my  father's  lawful  son ; 
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that  you  ha  ve  not  lost  caste  by  marrying  me,  that  yon 
are  not  Harry  Lashmore'a,  the  adventurer's  wife,  but 
the  Countess  of  Hemdale ! ' 

Lashmore  woke  from  a  dream  the  next  mominff- 
that  he  had  proved  his  legitimacy  and  was  LSrd 
Herndale ;  woke  to  find  that  it  promised  to  be  realitv 
and  not  a  dream.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  flv  over  to 
his  bnde  there  and  then,  without  a  moment's  delav 
but  a  letter  arrived  that  morning  from  Mr.  Coke,  askiDjI 
him  to  undertake  some  additional  business,  which  would 
t^im  out  to  be  of  advantage  to  them.  Lashmore 
sighed  and  groaned ;  and  he  sighed  and  groaned  again 
when  Mr.  Levison  arrived  and  told  him  that  it  was 
im^ratively  necessary  that  he  should  remain  in  Enc- 
land  for  the  present.  The  chain  of  evidence  was  com- 
plete enough  for  any  ordinary  person  ;  but  a  Judge  on 
tbe  Bench  and  twelve  jurymen  in  the  box  are  not 
ordinary  persons  ;  and  Levison  very  naturally  wanted 
Lashmore  close  at  hand,  so  that  he  might  consult 
with  him  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  impossible  for  Lashmore  to  keep  from  the 
woman  he  loved  the  great  secret  for  an  indefinite  time  • 
so  he  sat  down  and,  with  infinite  pains  in  breaking  it 

I^.  ?'i- ""S  *'.*''  ?^  *^?  ^"^  ''^^^'  H«  pictured  her  joy. 
her  dehght,  m  his.  their,  good  fortune,  and  knew  how 
much  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  with  her  father 
would  mean  to  her.  Then  he  tried  to  throw  himself 
mto  the  busmess  that  had  brought  him  to  England, 
and  succeeded ;  for  he  felt  that  he  owed  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Coke,  a  debt  that  he  could  never 
payj;  and  he  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  do  his  duty 
by  Quirapata.  uxuaumy 

The  days  passed  in  a  kind  of  dream  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  walking  about  with  two  personalities ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  when  he  was  alone,  he  said  to  himseS 
out  loud-*  Yes  ;  it's  true  :  I  am  Lord  Herndale,  my 
wife  IS  the  Countess  of  Hemdale !  ' 

He  and  Osborne  met  pretty  frequently ;  but  neither 
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of  them  referred  to  the  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Herndale,  and  Lashmore,  being  under  a  pledge  of 
aeoreoy  to  Levison,  could  not  teU  Osborne  of  the  good 
news,  though  Lashmore  had  a  great  hankeriiig  to  do  so. 

The  letter  sped  on  its  way  and  reached  Kittie  in  due 
oourse.  She  was  waiting  at  the  gate  for  the  rider  who 
brought  it,  and  he  smiled  and  nodded  oomprehendingly 
as  she  tried  not  to  snatch  it  from  him,  and  thanked 
him  with  a  burning  blush.  She  took  the  letter  up  to 
her  own  room,  gazed  at  it,  and  kissed  it  before  opening 
it,  and  opened  it  slowly,  so  that  she  might  prolong  the 
pleasure. 

Lashmore's  epistolary  gifts  were  not  great ;  but  he 
had  managed  to  break  the  news  to  her  ;  and  she  read 
for  quite  h&U  a  page  with  eager  eyes  and  a  loving  smile. 
Then  suddenly  she  came  upon  it.  The  colour  slowly 
faded  from  her  face  and  left  it  deathly  pale,  the  room 
spun  round  with  her,  and  she  clutched  at  the  end  of 
the  bed  to  support  herself.  For  in  an  instant  she 
Baw  what  this  thing  meant.  They  would  liave  to 
return  to  England,  to  live  there,  to  take  up  their  proper 
position  ;  her  fraud  might  be  discovered  within  an 
hour,  a  day,  of  their  landing.       ,  ,    , 
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KrrriE  knew  that  on  returning  to  this  country 
she  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
true  Eva  Lyndhurst ;  for,  of  course,  Lashmore  had 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  she  would  now  be  reconciled 
to  her  father,  that,  as  the  Countess  of  Hemdale,  she 
would  take  her  proper  place  in  the  world,  a  place  worthy 
of  Sir  Talbot  Lyndhurst's  daughter.  Indeed,  he  dwelt 
upon  this  fact  more  than  on  anything  else ;  though 
he  spoke,  with  a  feeling  which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes, 
of  his  own  great  joy  in  finding  that  he  was  no  longer 
nameless.  r.j 

The  discovery,  the  shame,  opened  out  before  her 
like  a  panorama.  Harry  would  surely  cast  her  from 
him  ;  for  though  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  never 
prate  of  conscience,  principle,  and  the  rest  of  it,  he  was 
also  one  of  those  men  who  hate  a  lie  and  abhor  deceit. 
She  knew  that  he  thought  her  as  upright  as,  more  so 
than,  himself,  and  she  was  assured  that  his  heart  would 
recoil  frr  m  her,  and  that  he  would  put  her  from  him. 
She  deserved  it,  she  could  bring  herself  to  bear j  her 
great  punishment,  though  it  would  break  her  heart; 
but  she  could  not  look  on  his  face  and  see  it  slowly 
change  from  a  loving,  trustful  one,  to 

Ah,  no  ;  that  she  could  not  bear  !     Even  in  the  midst 

of  the  horrible  bewilderment,  confusion,  and  stupor 

that  fell  upon  her  like  a  crushing  cloud,  she  knew  that 

she  must  never  see  him  again.    For  hours  she  lay  on 

the  bed,  face  downwards,  the  letter  clutched  in  her 

hand  ;  tears  would  not  come  to  her  reUef ,  though  her 
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heart  seemed  bursting  ;  she  could  scarcely  think ;  and 
vet  she  knew  that  every  moment  was  of  miportanoe. 
She  would  have  to  go,  to  hide  herself  from  his  accuang, 
condemning  eyes.  But  where  ?  She  could  not  hope 
to  hide  herself  in  that  country,  for  it  woul  i  be  chUdisWy 
easy  to  trace  her.  Besides,  though  she  shra.nk,  with 
the  feeling  of  a  leper,  from  his  seeing,  touchmg,  her ; 
ghe  felt  that  she  would  go  mad  if  she  could  not  know 
what  had  become  of  him,  what  was  happening  to  him. 

By  a  kind  of  instinct,  she  thought  of  London,  bhe 
had  heard  one  of  the  boys  say  that  it  was  the  easiest 
place  in  the  world  to  hide  in,  that  if  a  man  played  his 
cards  weU  and  behaved  like  an  ordinary  mdmdual, 
he  could  conceal  himself  in  the  great  City  and  be  as 
difficult  to  find  as  the  proverbial  needle  m  the  rick  of 
hay.  Yes,  she  would  go  to  London,  would  take  up 
her  Ufe  there  where  she  had  left  it ;  she  would  be 
able  to  learn  what  Harry  was  doing— the  newspapers 
would  be  full  of  the  case  ;  she  might.too,  be  able  to  see 
him  from  a  distance  ;  a  melancholy  comfort,  and  yet, 
■n  its  ghastly  way,  some  consolation,  some  ease  to  her 
asonized  heart.  „     .         -,  . 

At  first  she  thought  that  she  would  fly  from  Quira- 
pata  secretly,  but  she  saw  that  that  would  not  do 
Mr.  Coke  would  cable  to  Harry,  and  Harry  would  rush 
over  and  injure  his  prospects.  No ;  she  would  go 
openly,  and  would  thus  gain  time.  She  went  down 
at  last ;  but,  though  she  had  bathed  her  eyes  and 
forced  a  smile,  PoUy  noticed  her  pallor,  and  anxiously 

inquired  if  she  were  ill.  «  ,     ^i.  x    ti. 

Kittie  had  intended  going  to  Mr.  Coke  that  after- 
noon, but  Polly's  inquiry  warned  her.  She  went  up  to 
the  Great  House  the  next  morning,  and  found  Mr. 
Coke  hobbling  about  the  front.  _ 

'  I've  had  a  letter  from  Harry,'  she  said,  with  a  smile 
oi  assumed  cheerfuhiess.  '  He  tells  me  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  get  back  for  some  time.' 

'Oh,  does  her  said  Mr.  Coke.    'I  thought  he 
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might  decide  to  remain  in  London  for  a  Uttle  while 
but  I  gave  him  the  option,  because  I  know  how  anxious 
^^  "^  ^i?*  *'*5^-'    S®  smiled  and  nodded  at  her,  and 
poorKittie  twisted  her  lips  into  a  smile  of  response. 

You  are  much  better  this  morning  ? '  she  asked,  trv 
ing  to  keep  her  voice  steady. 

'Oh.  ever  so  much !  '  he  replied.    '  I  shall  be  all 
right  ma  day  or  two.'    He  scanned  her  face  keenly. 

TT^^  2  V  M  "t-n  V  ^^^y  sl^ouldn't  you  run  over  to 
Harry  ?  You'd  still  have  a  nice  little  time  in  England 
with  him  and  you'd  have  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage 
back  together     Why,  of  course  !    It's  the  very  thing*' 

She  faltered,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  and  the  kindly 
old  man  patted  her  encouragingly  on  the  shoulder. 

rou  11  just  have  time  to  catch  the  ship.  I  saw 
the  saihng  dates  m  the  paper  this  morning.  Think  of 
It !  Just  run  over  ^nd  take  him  by  surprise.  He'U 
jump  out  of  his  skin  with  joy.'       "^        ^ 

The  thing  was  made  so  easy  for  her  that  she  was  al- 
most  frightened. 

1  '•'ri*^x°u*^®*,°*®*^®y°"'' she  faltered;  but  he 
laughed  at  her,  and  at  once  began  to  talk  of  the  ar- 
Itmd  departure,  as  if  the  matter  were 

«Ji^''?i,T  !r*  uT'  *^  ^^  ^^^  said,  and  Kittle 
passed  the  few  days  before  her  flight  in  feverish  prepara- 
I'^X^^^  fortunately  left  her  no  time  to  sit  about 

SL  f  u*l"^''?'''^*fly'  ^**'  ^^^'•^  ^e^e  moments  when 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  reUef  to  lose  her  reason. 
Three  days  later  she  was  driven  away  from  the  cot- 

i^S^l^Kl  Qi,'*"!  ^  ^^'^^  happiness  and  joy  un- 
speakable.   She  dared  not  look  back,  lest  she  should 

tfrJS  tT'  *°?  ',*"*  ^°"«*'*  *^'^  ^*h  her  tears  as  she 
kissed  PoUy  and  clung  to  Mr.  Coke's  hand.  She  knew 
how  keeiJy  they  would  both  suffer  when  they  dis- 
covered  that  she  had  left  them  for  ever,  and  in  shame 

her  scalding  tears  had  run  down  the  glowy  neck  of  her 
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mare  as  she  had  flung  her  arms  round  it  and  bidden  ii 
farewell. 

The  ship  she  caught  did  not  carry  the  mail,  and  the 
letter  which  she  had  written — a  few  lines  telling  Harry 
that  she  had  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever,  and  praying 
him  to  let  her  go  without  question  or  search  for  her — 
would  be  carried  by  the  next  mail,  and  reach  him  when 
she  was  safe  in  London.  The  writing  of  those  few  lines 
had  cost  her  an  agony  keener  than  any  she  had  hitherto 
endured,  for  they  were  her  farewell  to  him,  the  last 
words  she  should  ever  address  to  him  ;  and  she  could 
see  his  face  as  he  read  them — the  consternation,  the 
pain,  the  anguish  of  dread  which  would  cloud  the  face 
she  had  lov^  to  kiss. 

It  was  a  pale  and  wan  and  broken-hearted  woman 

that  crept  to  her  berth  on  board  the  good  ship  Fortuna. 

There  were  many  aching  hearts  on  board,  but  none  so 

racked  by  hopeless  desprir  as  that  of  the  wife  of  the 

Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hemdale. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Lashmore  counted  the  days  before  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  get  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  one 
he  had  written  telling  his  wife  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  their  lives,  but  he  tried  to  possess  his  soul 
in  patience.  Naturally  enough,  now  that  it  belonged 
to  him,  he  was  consumed  by  a  desire  to  look  upon  the 
old  place  where  he  had  been  born,  and  which,  imtil  his 
father's  death,  Ue  had  regarded  as  his  her'  ige.  He 
fought  with  the  desire,  but  it  was  irresistibk  and  one 
day  he  jumped  into  the  train,  after  hesitating  on  the 
platform  till  the  last  moment,  and  was  carried  down 
to  Herondyke.  He  approached  it  cautiously,  and  tried 
to  brace  his  nerves,  but  his  first  glimpse  of  Us  old  home 
nearly  unmanned  him. 

The  vast,  stately  building,  surrounded  by  its  glorious 
park,  the  great  winding  avenue  of  beeches,  all  [the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  made  him  shake  and  thrill. 
He  sat  on  a  stile  and  gazed  through  misty  eyes  at  the 
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place,  bis  ancestral  home,  which  was  now  his  again— 
not  only  his,  but  his  dear  wife's.  He  sat  and  glowed 
with  anticipatory  delight  and  joy  as  he  pictured  the 
day  he  would  bring  her  there — would  wander  with 
her  hand  in  hand  over  the  huge,  beautiful  place,  and 
would  say,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  '  This  is  your 
home,  dearest ! ' 

He  waited  until  dusk,  and  then  ventured  to  go 
still  nearer  to  the  house.  And  it  was  not  with  un- 
alloyed pleasiure  that  he  saw  certain  changes  in  it. 
It  was  now  well  kept  up,  the  grounds  in  perfect  order, 
the  fa9ade  repaired,  the  gardens  resplendent.  He  could 
almost  have  wished  to  find  the  old  place  as  he  had  left 
it,  ill-kept,  if  not  neglected.  A  man  passed  him  as 
Lashmore  was  turning  away — one  of  the  new  gardeners 
— and  he  looked  at  Lashmore  curiously,  and  as  if  he 
wondered  who  the  strange  visitor  might  be.  Lashmore 
was  conscious  of  a  little  pang  of  bitterness.  By  rights 
this  man  should  be  his  servant,  should  touch  his  hat, 
stand  aside  respectfully  to  let  him  pass.  It  was  a 
small  thought,  and  Lashmore  was  rather  ashamed  of  it. 
But  no  matter  :  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  own  again.  He  thought  of  his  beautiful 
wife  all  the  way  back  to  London. 

He  told  Forbes  where  he  had  been,  and  the  old  man 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands. 

*  We  shall  soon  be  back  there,  please  God,  my  lord ! ' 
he  said. 

The  following  evening  Lashmore  and  Osborne  dined 
together  at  the  same  little  restaurant.  They  had  a 
very  pleasant  dinner  ;  but  Osborne  saw  that  Lashmore 
was  restless  and  preoccupied.  Osborne  had,  of  course, 
noticed  the  change  in  Ids  friend  for  some  days  past, 
but  had  not  remarked  on  it.  To-night  Lashmore  seemed 
unable  to  keep  still,  and  at  last  Osborne  said — 

'  Let  us  take  a  stroll.  I've  rather  a  fancy  for  the 
Strand  at  this  time  of  night.'  r.. 

'  Pretty  crowded,'  said  lashmore  absently.  '^' 
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♦  Yes ;  that's  why  I  like  it.  It  soothes  me  to  push 
my  way  through  a  mob.  I  hare  a  sneaking  fondness 
for  a  London  crush,  the  rattle  of  the  cabs,  the  glare  of 
the  electric  lights,  the  movement  and  excitement  of 
life  at  its  full  tide.  And  it  is  at  its  full  tide  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  Strand,  beUeve  me !  I  get  a  kind  of 
feeling  when  I'm  surgmg  along  with  a  mob  coming  from 
the  theatres  that  I  used  to  get  when  we  were  in  a  tight 
comer  in  the  wilderness— just  a  handful  of  us  against 
a  swarm  of  savages  thirsting  for  our  blood.' 

LAshmore  laughed.     '  Come  on,  then  !  '  he  said. 

They  lit  their  cigars  and  went  into  the  Strand.  The 
theatres  were  just  disgorging,  and  there  was  certainly 
mob  enough  to  please  even  Osborne.  They  went  with 
the  crowd  for  a  tune,  sometimes  pulling  up  on  the  oasis 
of  a  friendly  doorway  to  look  on  at  the  stream  which 
surged  by  them. 

'  Funny  to  think  that  every  man  and  woman,  yes, 
and  child  too,  of  this  crowd  is  a  httle  cosmos,  a  little 
world,  in  himself  and  herself !  They  all  look  aUke, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  and  yet  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  great  villains 
and  some  are  saints.' 

'  They  all  seem  happy  enough,'  said  Lashmore,  as 
a  group,  talking  eagerly  and  laughing,  jostled  past  them. 

'Oh,  yes,'  assented  Osborne.  'Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  you  find  a  happier,  better-humoured  crowd 
than  in  England.  Down  South  they  are  more  Ught- 
hearted  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  goes  far  below  the  sur- 
face. There  seems  to  me  to  be  always  the  echo  of  a 
sob  in  their  laughter  and  a  glimmer  of  a  tear  behind 
the  flash  of  their  eyes.  George!  that  sounds  Uke 
poetry,  doesn't  it  ?  Yes  ;  these  people  on  the  pave- 
ment are  happy  enough,  and,  judging  by  appearances, 
much  more  happy  than  some  of  the  carriage  folks.' 

Natxirally  enough,  Lashmore's  eyes  wandered  from 
the  people  on  the  pavment  to  some  of  the  carriages  as 
they  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  road. 
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'Yes;  you're  right,* — ^he  began.  Then  suddenly  he 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  made  as  if  to  start  forward, 
but  he  checked  himself  and  unconsciously  gripped 
Osborne's  arm. 

Osborne  looked  down  at  Lashmore's  hand,  then  up 
at  his  face  with  speechless  amazement ;  for  Lashmore's 
face  was  white,  there  was  a  startled  expression  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  lips  were  apart  as  if  he  were  breathing 
painfully. 

'  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  Lashmore  f '  de- 
manded Osborne.    '  Areyouill  ?    Whatisit  ? ' 

Lashmore  was  still  staring  at  the  roadway,  his  eyes 
apparently  following  one  of  the  carriages.  He  did  pot 
appear  to  have  hee^  Osborne,  seemeid  to  have  beat 
suddenly  stricken  deaf  and  dumb,  turned  to  stone. 

'  Here !  what  is  it,  Lashmore  ? '  said  Osborne  anx- 
iously. 

Lashmore  heard  him  now,  and,  slowly  dragging  his 
eyes  away  from  the  object  on  which  they  had  been 
fixed,  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  recover  from  some  shock. 

'  It's  nothing,'  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  his  Toioe 

husky  and  unsteady.    'I  thought  I  saw '    He 

pulled  up  short.    He  had  not  told  Osborne  that  he  was 
married.  I 

Osborne  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  discreet.  He 
asked  no  further  questions,  and  at  once  ignored  Itash- 
more's  strange  behaviour. 

'  Let  us  go  over  to  Romano's  and  get  a  drink.  This 
mob  always  makes  me  thirsty.' 

They  went  across,  and  as  soon  as  Lashmore  had 
got  his  drink  he  drank  it  nt  a  draught.  The  colour 
crept  back  to  his  face,  but  t '  -e  was  still  a  haunted  look 
in  his  eyes. 

And  little  wonder.  For  if  he  had  not  known  that  his 
dearly  loved  wife  was  thousands  of  miles  away  there  at 
Quirapata,  he  could  have  swum  that  he  had  seen  her 
seated  in  one  of  the  carnages  which  had  passed  them 
as  Osborne  and  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 


CHAPTER   XXX 


\  i 


EXPIATmO 

KrmE  sat  in  her  attio  at  work.  The  London 
sun  flickered  through  the  narrow  window,  the 
London  sparrows  chirped  about  the  chimney  pots 
over  which  she  looked,  the  hum  and  buzz  of  London 
rose  faintly  to  her  ears.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  had  ever  left  it,  that  such  a  place  as  Quirapata 
existed.  Lnmediately  on  her  arrival  she  had  sought 
for  work,  knowing  full  well  that  the  money  which 
Mr.  Ck>ke  had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  taken  not 
only  from  sheer  necessity,  but  from  a  fear  lest  her 
refusal  should  rouse  his  suspicions,  would  soon  be 
exhausted. 

She  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  fine 
needlework  from  one  of  the  high-class  shops,  so  that 
her  few  wants  were  provided  for,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present.  It  is  said  that  the  period  of  solitary  confine- 
ment which  the  convict  has  to  undergo  is  the  wors!) 
part  of  his  sentence ;  Kittie  was  finding  her  solitary 
life,  contrasting  so  vividly  with  the  happy  one  which 
she  had  left,  a  terrible  ordeal ;  for  she  could  think  as 
well  as  work,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature 
of  her  thoughts.  In  a  word,  she  was  suffering  her  punish- 
ment in  aU  its  bitter  fulness,  and  her  punishment  was 
intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  when  Harry  received 
her  letter  his  period  of  suffering  would  commence. 
It  was  not  only  her  own  life  that  she  had  wrecked  and 
rained,  but  that  of  the  man  she  loved. 

She  was  tortured  by  the  desire  to  hear  of  him,  to 
know  what  he  was  doing ;   but  though  she  scanned 

the  papers  with  fearful  eagerness  every  morning  she 
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found  no  reference  in  them  to  his  claim.  Amongst  the 
fashionable  intelligence  she  onoe  saw  the  names  of  Lord 
Hemdftle  and  Miss  Eva  Lyndhorst  in  the  list  of  persons 
at  a  reception,  and  the  sight  of  Eva  Ljmdhurst's  name 
affected  her  so  much  that  for  hours  she  was  unable  to 
work.  She  rarely  left  her  attic  until  dusk,  and  then 
wore  a  veil,  for  she  was  afraid  of  meeting  one  of  the  boys 
or — there  was  terror  in  the  thought — Harry  himself. 
But  when  she  went  out  her  eyes  were  everywhere, 
especially  when  she  was  passing  through  some  of  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  West  End. 

One  evening  her  fears  were  justified.  She  was 
leaving  the  shop  to  which  she  had  taken  her  work,  and 
had  forgotten  to  lower  her  veil.  A  man  was  passing 
quickly,  and  he  glanced  at  her  and  hesitated.  She 
lowered  her  veil  quickly  and  turned  aside,  but  she 
could  hear  that  he  had  followed  her,  and  presently  a 
voice — Bickers's — said  close  to  her,  'I  beg  your 
pardon.' 

She  turned,  for  she  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  him,  and  Bickers,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment 
and  joy,  exclaimed — 

'  It  is  Miss  Kittie  !  Why — why —  !  I'm  so  knocked 
over  that  I  can  scarcely  speak ! '  He  had  got  hold  of 
both  her  hands,  and  was  holding  them  tightly,  as  if 
he  feared  that  she  might  rise  from  the  pavement  and 
float  away  from  him.  '  It  really  is  you  !  Where  have 
you  been  1  Why  did  you  go  away  so  suddenly  ?  We 
were  all  so  cut  up  ;  we've  been  so  anxious.  Has  any- 
thing happened?  You  look — different  somehow.  As 
beautiful  as  ever,  though. — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Kittie,  but  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  at  seeing 
you  !  Come  into  the  Square  and  tell  me — oh,  tell  me 
everjrthing !  ' 

With  her  heart  beating  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety 
and  affectionate  gladness  at  the  meeting,  Kittie  turned 
with  him  into  the  Square.  He  listened  intently  as  she 
told  him  guardedly  that  she  had  been  abroad  with  a 
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hiiy,  but  that  she  wm  now  back  in  London  trying  to 
«ini  her  living.  Of  course,  Bickers  saw  that  she  was 
keeping  something  from  him ;  but  he  was  too  tactful,  too 
bi^ful,  to  harass  her  with  questions.  Indeed,  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  she  was  back. 
•  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ;  of  course 

Ku  know  that.  And  the  rest  of  the  boys,  they'll  be 
If  craay  with  delight !  Where  are  you  living  ? 
You  must  let  us  see  you  ;  you  must  come  back  to  us — 
really  come  back  to  us,  and  let  us  look  after  you  and 
take  care  of  you.  Look  here.  Miss  Kittie,  we're  all 
going  to  dine  at  the  Potted  Shrimp  to-night— you 
remember  the  dear  old  place,  back  of  the  Empire, 
you  know  ?  You'll  come  and  meet  them  there  1  Ah, 
don't  say  "  no !  "  I  needn't  tell  you  how  we've 
missed  you.  There  isn't  a  day  that  we  don't  speak  of 
you ;  we've  been  no  end  anxious.  And  my  mother, 
she's  always  writing  to  ask  whether  we've  heard  of  you. 
You'll  have  to  go  down  and  see  her.  Miss  Kittie,  unless 
you  want  to  break  her  heart.' 

They  talked  for  some  time,  and  at  last  Kittie  pro- 
mised she  would  come  ;  it  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
Bickers  wrung  both  her  hands  at  parting,  and  went 
off  humming  like  a  man  who  has  come  into  a  fortune. 

The  boys  had  a  little  room  to  themselves  at  the 
Potted  Shrimp.  Bickers  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and 
ordered  an  extra  place  to  be  laid.  They  all  turned  up — 
Teddy  Wilson,  Percy  Vilome,  Herbert  Mandeville,  all 
of  them.  Fritz  began  to  bring  in  the  soup.  Bickers 
looked  at  the  clock  anxiously  ;  Kittie  had  not  arrived. 
Was  she  going  to  disappoint  them  1  Surely  not ! 
That  would  be  unlike  Was  Kittie. 
'  Hullo,  there's  a  plate  too  many ! '  said  Mandeville. 
*  It's— It's  for  a  friend  of  mine  I'm  expecting,'  said 
Bickers,  reddening.  *  We  won't  wait ;  she — he — 
mayn't  turn  up.* 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  gently  and  Kittie 
entered,  and  stood  looking  at  them  with  a  faint  smile 
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on  her  pale  face.  For  a  moment  there  was  the  silenoe 
ol  amasemrat,  then  the  boys  sprang  to  their  feet,  and, 
with  a  wild '  Whoop  I '  rashed  at  her,  overturning  Frits 
and  his  pile  of  plates,  knocking  aside  the  chairs,  and 
dragging  the  cloth  half  off  the  table.  Calling  on  hor 
beloved  name,  they  almost  fought  for  her  hands,  Bickers 
chuckling  and  crowing  triumphantly  as  he  helped  her 
take  off  her  jacket. 

'  Why,  where  have  you  been  ? '  some  one  exclaimed, 
but  Bickers  broke  in  before  she  could  answer. 

'  She's  been  abroad,  paying  visits  to  some  of  the  other 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Don't  badger  her  with 
questions.  We've  got  her  back  again,  and  that's 
enough.' 

'  So  it  is  ! '  they  chorused  happily. 

They  escorted  her  to  the  head  of  the  table,  as  if  they 
were  indeed  escorting  a  queen  to  her  throne. 

'  Fritz,  a  magnum  of  our  own  particular  champagne 
to-night !  '  cried  Mandeville.  *  Miss  Kittie,  I  give  you 
my  word  this  is  the  happiest  night  of  my  life-  ♦he 
happiest  in  aU  our  lives,  eh,  boys  ?  * 

'  It  is,  it  is ! '  they  responded,  knocking  the  table 
with  the  ends  of  their  knives ;  and  the  music  was  sw^et 
in  Kittie's  ears.  For  the  moment  she  almost  forgot 
her  great  trouble :  there  is  only  one  salve  for  sorrow, 
and  the  name  of  this  wonderful  medicine  is  Love. 

The  dinner  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  whirlwind  of  talk 
and  laughter,  in  an  atmosphere  of  rejoicing.  Their 
goddess  had  come|back  to  them,  their  hearts  were 
warm  again  with  the  sunshine  of  her  presence.  They  all 
talked  a  once ;  they  all  wanted  to  get  her  to  listen 
at  the  same  time  ;  they  told  her  of  their  troubles  and 
trials,  their  successes  and  failures.  The  champagne 
went  round  briskly ;  Fritz,  pouring  out  libations  with  a 
smile  which  stret  ched  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear .  Kittie 
was  made  to  drink  a  glass  ;  the  dishes  of  the  simple  but 
admirably  cooked  m«iu  were  delicately  pressed  upon 
her,  her  plate  was  piled  with  fruit ;  they  hung  on  every 
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It  was  indeed  an 


^rord,  fed  on  every  smile  a  hen. 

evening  like  those  of  old  times.  ^  ^    »     • 

More  than  half  their  noiee  was  prompt  d  by  tovmg 
eunning.  for  they  saw  that  Kittie  had  ol.  nged,  and 
that  she  had  passed  through  some  trouble.  Perhaps 
the  would  tell  them  some  day ;  but  meanwu  e  the 
thine  to  do  was  to  lure  her  on  to  forgetting  the  tro  ble, 
tTrwUxing  that  sho  was  safe  back  amongst  them,  ad 
that  they  were  all  her  sworn  friends  and  protectors. 
The  party  broke  up  at  last ;  they  aU  wanted  to  see  Her 
home,  but  Bickere  claimed  the  privilege.  - 

'You  see'  he  caid  apologetically,  Miss  Kitties 
a  kind  of  wird  of  my  mother'?  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
responsible  for  her.' 

Teddy  Wilson  groaned  We've  had  a  rest  from 
his  mother  while  <  u've  been  away.  Miss  Kittie,  he 
gaid,  'but  no\v  -rith  'iaj^gerated  apprehension— 
•  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  trot  her  out  and  crow  over 
OS  as  he  used  to  do.  Some  of  us  will  have  to  go 
down  and  painlessly  kill  that  old  lady,  or  there  wiU 
beino  living  with  Bickers.' 

Bickers  walked  with  her  to  the  httle  narrow  str^t 
in  which  her  attic  lay,  and  lingered  with  her  at  the 
door,  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  Square ;  ar  ^f  *•' • 
were  afraid  of  losing  her  ;    and  even  when  si  • 

good-bye,  and  had  promised  for  the  twentieth  taae  w 
meet  them  aU  again,  he  came  running  back. 

'Oh,  Miss  Kittie,  I  had  nearly  forgotten!  Its 
been  such  a  night  that  really  there  is  some  excuse  for  me 
You  remember  that  old  bureau  writing-stend  ot—ot 
your  father's  1  Well,  you  know,  I  bought  that,  and  the 
other  day— only  a  few  days  ago-I  was  lugging  out  a 
drawer  to  get  at  something— you  remember  how  those 
blessed  old  drawers  always  used  to  stick?— and  1 
came  upon  a  kind  of  secret  place  at  the  back— one  of 
these  pkces  tho y  i^ced  to  put  in  old-fashioned  bureaus. 
I  thought,  at  first,  it  was  empty,  but  I  found  a  packet 
of  papers  lying  at  the  bottom.    I  don't  suppose  they 
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are  of  any  aoooant,i  any  Talue,  I  mean ;  but  I  pal 
*em  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  them  up.  They  look 
like  old  bills  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  p'raps  they're 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  father.  I'll  send 
them  to  you.  Good-night  once  more !  You'll  meet 
me  on  Tuesday  at  Hyde  Park  corner  ?  Bight ! 
Good-night,  and  God  bless  yon.  Miss  Kittie ! ' 

This  meeting  with  the  boys  lightened  the  darkness 
of  Kittie's  sorrow,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  Alas! 
it  bore  down  upon  her  again  before  dawn  had  come. 
She  met  Bickers  on  Tuesday,  and  they  walked  into 
the  Park,  Bickers  with  his  head  erect  and  proud  of  hig 
beautiful  companion. 

'  Here  is  the  packet,'  he  said  almost  immediately. 
'  I  wish  it  were  full  of  bank  notes,  Miss  Kittie  ;  but 
there  are  nothing  but  old  bills  and  letters,  so  far  as  I 
could  see.' 

She  took  the  envelope  and  managed  to  get  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  they  talked  of  old  times  and  old  friends. 

'  Hagnes  Hevangeline  is  married,'  he  said.  '  Married 
the  baker ;  red-headed  man  with  a  face  like  a  quartern 
loaf  ;   you  remember  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do  !  I  must  go  and  see  her,'  said  Kittie. 
Let  me  see,  who  else  is  there  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Levison  ? ' 

*  Haven't  aeep  him  since  you  dis — went  away,' 
replied  Bickers.  '  He  has  quite  vanished,  and  none 
of  us  know  what  has  become  of  the  old  gentleman. 
You  see.  Miss  Kittie,  he  was  never  really  one  of  us ; 
I  mean,  one  of  the  boys.  It  was  you  and  your  father 
that  he  was  friendly  with.  Took  a  tremendous  amount 
of  interest  in  the  Dook — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Kittie, 
I  really  do  beg  your  pardon  !    Forgive  me  !  * 

Kittie  smiled  at  hkn  through  her  tears.  '  I  like  yea 
to^call  him  that,'  she'said. 

'  There  was  no  disrespect  in  our  doing  so,  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Kittie.  We  all  knew  that  he  was  better 
class  than  ourselves.  And  he  looked  a  gentleman,  an 
aristocrat,  always.    You've  the  samepook,  too.  Miss 
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Kittie.    It'8  hard  to  define,  but  you've  got  it ;  and 

""'^I^  ^iST^'ali  tii* enthusiasm  /I  am  afraid 
xny  aristocratic  appearance  exists  only  m  ^e  imapna- 
SL  rf  the  boys,' KT  said.  '  Any  way,  the  people  I 
woric  f  orwould  iot  be  likely  to  pay  me  a  higher  price 

Kittie  stopped  and  seemed  to  shrink  back     Sir  Talbot 
gr^SC  coming  towards  them     She  recogmz^ 
^  in  an  instant,  though  he  was  g^eatty  changed  smce 
Z  had  seen  him   by  the  stream   at  Ripley  Cowt. 
He  was  bent,  and  thin,  and  his  fa<^  was  hagg^^and 
wan    He  looked  ten  years  older,  and  hke  a  man  carrymg 
Ze  than  the  burden  of  his  years.    His  eyes  were 
Son  the  ground,  but  he  raised  them  as  he  drew  near. 
Srhowe^er.  h;d  turned  and  put  Bickers  between 
^r  and  Sir  Talbot,  who  passed  without  notiomg  ^n 
She  lowered  her  veU  with  a  trembhng  hand  a^d  toW 
Bickers  that  she  must  go  home.     At>rtmg  with  her 
he  tried  to  get  her  to  promise  to  go  down  to  has 
mother  but  she  would  not  give  him  the  promise,  and 
O  him  not  to  write  to  the  old  lady  about  her  untU 
she,  Kittie  gave  him  permission.  ^«„,«-v 

The  sight  of  Sir  Talbot  had  awakened  the  memwy 
of  that  moonUght  night  at  Deerbrook ;  and  for  some 
toe  she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly,  gomg  back 
along  the  road  of  the  bitter-sweet  past.  Presently  she 
remembered  the  papers  Bickers  had  given  her  and  ^he 
took  the  envelope  from  her  pocket ;  but  she  did  not 
open  it  that  night.  Her  heart  was  so  bo^  th^  the 
touch  of  anything  connected  with  her  d|f  f  fo-ther 
was  like  the  contact  of  fire  with  a  wound.  She  put  the 
envelope  aside,  and  it  was  not  until  ««°^«  ^ays  Jad 
passed  that  she  opened  it  with  reluctance,  with  pam, 

which  were  inevitable.  ♦,^v«»'«i/i 

As  Bickers  had  said,  the  contents  appeared  to  be^W 

bills,  plans  of  Uterary  work,  agreements,  written  on  a 
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sheet  of  notepaper,  with  publishers  and  theatre 
managers.  The  sight  of  her  father's  handwriting 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  she  was  putting  tlie 
remainder  of  the  papers  unread  into  the  envelope  when 
she  caught  a  name  on  what  looked  like  a  certificate, 
which  startled  her  and  caused  her  to  continue  her  exam- 
ination with  a  sudden  eagerness  and  interest.  She  resd 
almost  breathlessly,  her  bosom  heaving,  her  eyes 
dilating,  and  at  last,  when  she  had  got  through  every 
paper,  she  rose  with  her  arms  extended,  her  face  fluked, 
her  lips  quivering ;  indeed,  she  was  shakmg  in  evuy 
limb. 

For  before  her  lay  disclosed  the  secret  of  her  father's 
life. 
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MY  WITB  ! 

*  T  OOK  here,  Lashmore,'  said  Osborne  one  evening. 
I  J  *  I  can  see  that  you  are  hipped  and  out  of  sorts 
—Of  oourse,  I  can  guess  that  you've  got  something  on 
your  mind,  some  worry  or  other  ;  but  I  don't  want 
you  to  tell  me  ;  in  fact,  I'd  rather  you  didn't,  unless 
I  can  help  you.  If  I  can  help  you— well,  I  needn't 
say  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  so.' 

^No  ;  you  can't][help  me,'  said  Lashmore.  *  I  wish 
you  could.  I'd  tell  you  sharp  enough.  And,  to  speak 
the  truth,  there  really  is  no  cause  for  me  to  worry  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  a  wonderful  stroke  of 
hck ;  but  it  hasn't  quite  come  off  yet ;  and  it's  the 
gospense  that  is  getting  on  my  nerves.  I  feel  like  the 
man ',  iio  cried  out  in  tie  middle  of  his  long  trial,  "  Oh, 
hang  me  first,  and  try  me  afterwards !  "  ' 

Osborne  laughed.  'I  know,'  he  said.  *  Got  the 
same  feeling  myself.  But  you  mustn't  give  way  to  it. 
Fve  an  idea  you're  leadip^'  a  lonely  kind  of  life,  and 
don't  see  many  friends.* 

'  Absolutely  no  one  excepting  you  and  old  Forbes, 
and' — he  checked  himself  at  the  name  of  Levison— - 
'  a  man  who  is  canning  through  some  important  busi- 
ness for  me,  the  business  that  is  worr3ang  me.' 

'  Exactly.  And  so  you  sit  about  and  walk  about 
alone,  and  brood.  That's  deuced  bad  for  anybody, 
especially  so  for  a  man  like  you,  all  restlessness  and 
energy.  I  prescribe  a  little  sodety.  Hold  on,'  as 
Lashmore  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  *  just  you  try 
my  prescription.  I'm  going  to-night  to  see  a  dear  old 
lady  friend  of  mine ;  one  of  the  sweetest,  best-natured 
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women  in  London.  I'm  a  pet  tiger  of  hen ;  and  I  give 
her  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  I  don't  pet  easy.  Ton 
come  with  me.  She'll  be  delighted  to  see  you.  It's 
quite  a  small  affair  to-night.  Now  don't  refuse ;  but 
say  "  Yes  "  to  oblige  me.  I've  got  a  worry  of  my 
own,  and  a  big  one  ;  and  I've  tried  the  prescription  I 
am  o£Fering  you.  I've  done  a  bit  of  brooding  myself ; 
and  that  way  madness  lies.  I'll  call  for  you  at  nine 
sharp.' 

Reluctantly,  grudgingly,  Lashmore  got  into  evening 
dress — Forbes  inffitrtiing  on  valeting  him — and  Osborne 
turned  up  to  the  moment :  like  Royalty  and  most  other 
great  persons,  he  was  punctuality  itself.  They  got 
into  a  taxi  and  were  driven  to  Eaton  Square.  Lash* 
more  took  so  little  interest  in  their  destination  that  he 
did  not  even  ask  the  name  of  their  hostess.  They 
entered  the  house  and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room 
and  Lady  Lorchester  came  forward  with  evident 
pleasure  to  receive  them. 

'  You  said  you  would  never  come  here  again,'  she 
said  chidingly  but  smilingly  to  Osborne. 

'  I  break  down  in  aU  my  good  resolutions,  my  dear 
lady.  But  perhaps  you  will  forgive  me,  seeing  that  I 
have  brought  a  friend  with  me  who  is  a  much  more 
amiable,  and  in  every  way  a  nicer,  person  than  myself. 
Mr.  Lashmore,  Lady  Lorchester.' 

Aunt  Lucy  smiled  still  more  sweetly  as  she  gave 
Lashmore  her  hand ;  then  her  placid  brows  knit  with  » 
puzzled  frown. 

'  Surely  I've  met  Mr.  Lashmore  before  ? '  she  said. 

'  I  am  sure  we  have  not,  or  I  should  not  have  for- 
gotten it,'  said  Lashmore. 

She  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  conventional  but 
ready  response,  and  she  beauMd  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  many  people  here  to- 
night.' 

•  Thank  Heaven  for  all  its  mercies !  '  interjected 
Osborne  quite  audibly. 
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'  Oh,  yon  are  hopeless,'  she  retorted.    '  But  I  am 
lore  Mr.  Lashmore  likes  to  meet  interesting  people.* 

*I  am  quite  satisfied  already,  Lady  Lorchestor,* 
8aid  Lashmore.  ^ 

'Now,  why  can't  you  talk  as  prettily  as  he  does, 
she  cried  to  Osborne  reproachfully.    '  And  why  don't 
you  try  to  teach  him  some  of  your  good  manners,  Mr. 

Lashmore  ? '  i.      j- j 

Osborne  laughed,  and  they  passed  on.    As  they  did 

BO,  Lady  Lorchester  said  to  them,  over  her  shoulder, 

'  My  niece  is  coming  to-night.    You  must  introduce 

Mr.  Lashmore  to  her.' 

A  gentleman  with  a  tremendous  head  of  hair  was 
performing  wonderful  feats  on  the  piano,  and  the  two 
men  made  their  way  to  a  comer  and  sat  down ;  but 
scarcely  to  listen,  for  everybody  else  in  the  room,  and 
there  was  quite  a  number  of  persons,  was  talking  as 
if  the  long-haired  gentleman  did  not  exist. 

'This  is  what  Lady  Lorchester  calls  having  a  few 
people,'  said  Osborne ;  '  and  there  are  more  of  them 
coming.  I  can  see  'em  !  But  she's  a  dear  good  soul, 
and  you'll  Uke  her.' 

Lashmore  said  nothing  to  this.  In  the  hazy  state 
of  his  mind  there  was  stirring  a  vague  recollection  of 
the  name:  but  he  could  not  fix  it.  One  or  two  persons 
who  knew  Osborne  came  up  to  him ;  he  introduced 
Lashmore,  and  they  talked  for  a  little  while ;  then 
Osborne  remarked  that  there  was  a  weird  kind  of  col- 
lection, weapons  and  trophies,  in  the  next  room,  and 
he  took  Lashmore  to  see  it.  Lashmore  noticed  while 
they  were  kwking  at  the  things  that  Osborne' had 
grown  absent-minded  and  preoccupied,  and  presently 
Osborne  said. 

'  I've  got  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  coming  on,  Lash- 
nwre.  You  heard  Lady  Lorchester  tell  us  that  her 
niece  was  coming  ?  Well,  that's  the  woman  I  love. 
And  she'll  be  here  presently— with  the  man  she's  en- 
gaged  to    marry.    The  gentleman  with    the    stick.* 
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Lashmore  looked  up  suddenly  and  his  face  darkened. 

'  Let  us  go,'  he  said. 
f|>*No,'  responded  Osborne.  'It's  too  late  now; 
the  dear  old  lady  would  make  a  fuss.  Besides,  it's  t 
ease  of  the  moth  and  candle  with  me  ;  I  must  be  near 
the  light  sometimes,  though  I  scorch  my  wings  and  it 
hurts.  And  come  to  that,  why  should  we  shrink 
from  seeing  Lord  Hemdale  ;  let  him  do  the  shrinking. 
Come  back  to  the  other  room  and  get  it  over.' 

They  looked  round  as  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  both  men  very  grave  and  rather  pale. 

*  They  are  not  here  yet,'  said  Osborne  in  a  low  voice. 
*  After  all,  perhaps  we'd  better  go.  We  don't  want 
tojmake  a  scene  for  the  dear  lady  ;  and  I've  got  an  idea 
you  might  lose  your  head.    Come  on.' 

They  were^making  their  way  across  the  room  when 
some  new-comers  entered.  There  was  a  group  round 
Lady  Lorchester,  and  the  last  arrivals  were  not  visible 
to  the  two  men  ;  but  presently,  as  they  neared  the  door, 
the  group  broke  up  and  Lord  Hemdale  and  Eva  stood 
out  plainly.  Lashmore  was  looking  aside  for  the 
moment ;  but  presently  he  turned,  then  stood  stock 
still,  breathless,  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  wild  stare  on  Eva's 
beautiful  face. 

•  Here  we  are !  *  whispered  Osborne.  Then  alouo 
to  Eva,   '  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Lyndhurst  1 ' 

Hemdale  saw  Lashmore,  started  and  went  ghastly 
white,  but  before  he  could  speak,  a  cry  arose  from 
Lashmore,  and  he  spiang  forward  with  outstretched 
hands,  with  one  word  piercing  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, cleaving  the  music — 

•Eva!'  J  1.     r. 

The  movement,  the  cry,  were  so  sudden,  that  hn 
shrank  back  and  gazed  at  him  with  nothing  but  alarm 
at.first ;  then,  as  she  recognized  him,  she  blushed  deeply 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

}ft  The  silence  was  intense,  the  musician,  startled  by  it, 
ceased  playing  and  swung  round  on  his  seat.    All  eyee 
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•tfe  fixed  on  the  three  men  and  the  girl,  with  startled 
Ironder  and  that  peculiar  effect  which  we  caU  '  senaa- 

*LMhmore'8  hands  dropped  to  his  sides ;  he,  too,  re- 
oofled  with  amaaement;  he  was  panting  for  breath, 
fitting  against  the  wonder  of  her  presence  the  manner 
rXch  she  received  him.  He  had  left  her  at  Qmra- 
n»tft-she  was  here  in  evening  dress,  leamng  on  the 
ST^he  man  who  had  supplanted  hmi  I    Merciful 

Heaven,  what  did  it  mean ! 

•  Eva ! '  he  cried  again.  '  You  are  here-you  l^ve 
not  written— I  did  not  know  you  were  commg  '—Why 
Tvou  look  at  me  like  that?    Why  don't  you  speak! 

The  startled,  and  now  somewhat  fnghtened,  crowd 
had  drawn  closely  round  them ;  but  no  one  spoke. 
Trembling  with  agitation  and  alarm,  Eva  found  her 

^•I— I  don't  understand '  she  said  faintly. 

•  Good  God ! '  exclaimed  Lashmore.  '  Am  I  mad 
-or  are  you  1  Is  this  a  jest,  some  joke— if  so,  end  it, 
end  it,  Eva !    I  left  you  at  Q'f'apata-— 

Osborne,  very  pale  and  upset,  laid  his  hand  on  Lash- 
more's  arm;    but    Lashmore  threw  the    restrainmg 

hand  off.  ,  i 

'  Don't  let  any  one  interfere,  don't  let  any  one  speak 
to  me !'  he  exclaimed  fiercely.  '  I  don't  understand 
this.'  He  stared  at  Eva,  and  was  obviously  trying  to 
gain  command  of  himself.  '  Why  don't  you  speak, 
Eva «  Why  don't  you  tell  them  who  you  are  i  is 
there"  some  reason 1  Ah,  that's  it !  It  is  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  case— I  don't  understand,  I  can  t 
ima^e.  But  come  away  out  of  this !  Come  home 
with  me  and  tell  me— everything.'  ,    , ,     -  , 

He  drew  nearer  to  her  as  if  to  take  hold  of  her. 
Hemdale,  who  had  been  standing,  gazing  from  one  to 
the  other,  his  cold  eyes  flashing  furiously,  mterposed 
between  them.  Lashmore  raised  his  hand  to  strike  him ; 
but  Osborne  caught  it  just  in  time. 
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'  Qo  easy,  Lashmore  I '  he  implored  in  a  low  tone. 
•  You  are  frightening  the  lady.    There  is  some  mia- 

take • 

'  There  is  no  mistake,*  said  Lashmore,  still  struggling 
for  oahn.    '  Do  you  know  who  that  lady  is  1 ' 

•  Yes,*  responded  Osborne.    '  It  is  Miss  Lyndhurst !  * 

*  She  uxu  Miss  Lyndhurst,*  said  Lashmore  ;^  '  but 
she  is  now  my  wife— has  been  my  wife  for  some^time.' 

A  murmur  rose  from  the  people  round  them,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  amazed  questioning. 
Eva,  after  gazing  at  Lashmore  with  a  kind  of  frightened 
surprise,  turned  to  Lady  Lorchester,  as  if  for  rescue, 
and  Aunt  Lucy  put  her  arm  round  her,  though  the  elder 
lady  was  almost  in  as  much  need  of  support  as  Eva  he^ 

self. 

'  Your  wife  ! '  ejaculated  Osborne,  his  face  suddenly 
white,  his  lips  drawn  tightly.  '  You— you  must  be 
mad,  Lashmore !  That  lady  is  Miss  Eva  Lyndhurst, 
Sir  Talbot  Lyndhurst's  daughter.  Yes ;  you  must 
be  mad,  must  be  the  victim  of  some  hallucination ! ' 

Hemdale  drew  himself  up  and  smiled  contemptu- 
ously. 

'  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Osborne  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem,' he  said  with  a  sneer.  '  This  person  is  evidently 
out  of  his  mind.' 

Lashmore  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  he 
thought  they  were  all  joined  ia  a  conspiracy  against 

him. 

•  I  am  not  mad,'  he  said,  and,  strangely  enough,  he 
spoke  ahnost  cahnly.  '  I  repeat,  that  lady  is  my  wife 
— Eva,'  he  extended  his  arms  to  her — '  why  do  you 
not  speak,  why  do  you  disown  me  ?  Why  are  you  flo 
changed— what  has  wrought,  this  change  in  you— what 
has  happened  since  we  parted  1  Are  you  disowning 
me  of  your  own  free  will — are  you  ashamed  of  me  I 
There  is  no  need  to  be  now.  Have  you  not  had  my 
letter— did  you  leave  before  you  knew  the  truth,  the 
change  that  had  come  over  my  fortunes  ? ' 
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By  thii  time  Eva  hftd  also  become  almost  calm.  She 
too  had  at  first  thought  that  Lashmore  was  mad ;  but 
naduaUy  she  had  perceived  that  he  was  sane,  that  he 
Sad  some  reason  for  thinking  that  she  was  his  wife. 
There  was  evidently  some  extraordinary  mystery ;  he 
was  obviously  the  victim  of  as  extraordinary  a  delusion. 
Kty  for  him  stirred  in  her  bosom.  Lady  Lorchester 
had,  in  a  trembling  whisper,  implored  her  to  come 
awav   but  Eva  would  not  do  so. 

•Let  me  speak  to  him,'  she  said.  ' There  is  some 
terrible  mistake.'  Her  hand  went  to  her  throat,  as  if 
ahe  found  it  difficult  to  speak  ;  then  she  drew  herself 
from  her  aunt's  support,  and,  looking  steadily  at  Lash- 
more, said,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice.  „    ,     , 

'  I  am  Eva  Lyndhurst,  You  know  that,  Mr.  Lash- 
roore.    I  am  not  married.    Why  do  you  think  that 

I  am  your  wife  ? '  ,  -n  r«        •* 

Lashmore's  passion  rose  again.  Eva!  Can  it 
really  be  you  speaking  to  me,  asking  me  such  a  ques- 
tion!  Do  you  think  I  don't  recognize  your  voice,  that 
if  I  were  blmd  I  should  not  know  you  by  it  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  day  we  were  married— everything  ? 
Come  to  me!  Come  away  at  once.  I  wiU  be  patient. 
See,  I  am  not  angry.  No  doubt  you  have  some  ex- 
planation :  you  shaU  explain  everything  when  we  are 

alone .'  -r, 

Again  he  made  as  if  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  hya, 
shrank  back  with  a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  Herndale 
stepped  in  between  them,  and  once  more  Lashmore 
raised  his  hand  to  strike  him  ;  but  Osborne  who  was 
watching  Lashmore  closely,  seized  him  m  a  grip  of 
steel,  saying  quickly,  as  he  did  so, 
•  Take  Miss  Lyndhurst  away  ! ' 
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CHAPTER   XXXri 
'  I  AM  oonro  TO  my  wot  * 

LADY  LORCHESTER  led  Eva  from  the  room. 
Lashmore  struggled  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
follow  her ;  but  OBbome  held  him  tightly  and  implored 
him  to  restrain  himself.  The  spectators  were  now  ohat- 
triring  loudly  with  excitement ;  one  or  two  ladies  threat- 
ened hysterics.  Hemdale  stood,  with  his  arms  folded, 
looking  at  Lashmore  with  an  affectation  of  tolerant 

contempt.  ,   ,    ,.i. 

•  Who  is  this  person  1 '  he  demanded  of  the  company 
in  general.    '  I  do  not  know  him.' 

Lashmore  put  Osborne  aside  and  regarded  the  other 

man  steadily. 

•  I  am  Lord  Hemdale,'  he  said  very  qmetly,  but  so 
distinctly  that  every  one  heard  the  words. 

Hemdale's  pale  face  was  distorted  by  an  insolent 

sneer.  , 

*  I  think  that  settles  the  matter  !  he  said.  The 
man  is  mad.'  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  turned 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

*  CJome  out  of  this,  Lashmore,'  said  Osborne ;  and 
to  Osborne's  surprise,  Lashmore  nodded  and  allowed 
Osborne  to  take  him  outside.  Without  a  word  Osborne 
called  a  cab,  almost  pushed  Lashmore  into  it,  and  told 
the  cabman  to  drive  to  Vincent  Square.  On  the  way 
he  thrust  a  cigar  into  Lashmore's  hand,  and  I^Ashmore 
lit  up  and  smoked  furiously.  Neither  man  said  a  word 
until  they  reached  Osborne's  rooms ;  then  Lashmore 
sank  into  a  chair  and  ouried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Osborne  paced  up  an  1  '» »wn  for  a  minute  or  two,  glanc- 
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ing  every  now  and  then  at  the  bent  figure  of  the  man 
who'orouohed  in  the  chair  as  if  overwhehned  and  utterly 
brolten  up ;   at  laat  he  aaid  very  gravely, 

'I  am  waiting  for  your  explanation,  Lashmore. 
Here,  drink  this,  and  for  God's  sake  pull  yourself  to- 


Lashmore  rose  and  took  the  glass  with  an  unsteady 
hand ;  his  throat  was  parched,  every  vein  in  his  body 
aeemed  filled  with  fire.  ,       .r  ,  *x  u     .* 

•  She  is  my  wife,'  he  said  hoarsely.  I  '^J^  " 
Qairapata — we  were  married  near  there — God,  how 
can  I  keep  cahn !  I  am  crueUy  wronged ;  »<>  "J*? 
has  been  more  cruelly  wronged  in  this  world.  I  teU 
you  she  is  my  wife !  I  met  her  in  London— I  have 
ipent  weeks  at  her  father's  place,  Ripley  Courtr-I 
told  her  there  that  I  loved  her.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
abroad.  There  was  a  stain  on  my  birth,  I  was  regwded 
as  illegitimate.  I  went  abroad— I  could  not  ask  her 
to  marry  me— I  went  to  make  my  fortune.  It  "was 
agreed  between  us  that  she  should  come  to  me  when  I 
gent  for  her,  or  before,  if  she  wished  to  do  so.  She 
came— we  were  married— were  '—his  voice  choked  and 
broke  for  a  moment— '  were  happy  together.  She 
was  broken-hearted  when  we  parted:  I  mean,  when  I 
came  to  England.'  ,  .       ij 

Osborne  stared  at  him  with  wonder  and  bewilder- 
ment. _  , 

•  When  I  got  to  England  I  found  that  I  was  not 
illegitimate,  that  I  was  my  father's  lawful  son,  that  I 
was  his  heir,  the  owner  of  the  title.  Yes,  I  am  Lord 
Hemdale.  I  have  been  preparing  my  case',;  the  man 
who  called  himself  Lord  Hemdale  was  to  have  been 
served  with  the  writ  in  a  few  days.— But  that  is  a 
secondary  matter,  and  sinks  to  nothing  beside  the 
other.'     He     drew    a    long  breath.       '  /  want    my 

The  words,  quietly  spoken  as  they  were,  rang  through 
the  room.     Osborne  went  to  him  and  laid  a  restrainmg 
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liand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  looking  steadily  into  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  said, 

'  Then  you  must  go  back  to  Quirapata  for  her.  Miss 
Eva  Lyndhurst  is  certainly  not  your  wife. — Wait ! 
Don't  speak !  Listen  to  me  for  two  minutes.  I  say 
that  she  is  not  your  wife.  And  who  should  know  it 
better  than  I  ?  Lashmore,  don't  you  see,  don't  you 
realize,  that  Eva  Lyndhurst  is  the  woman  I  love  ? ' 

Lashmore  started  and  glowered  at  him  fiercely. 

*  She  is  the  woman  I  love,'  said  Osborne.  *  I  have 
seen  her  for  months,  have  been  constantly  in  her  com- 
pany. How  can  it  be  possible  that  she  should  be  here 
in  England  and  out  there  in  South  America  at  the 
same  time  ? ' 

Lashmore  frowned  at  him  sullenly.  '  There  is  some 
hideous  mistake,'  he  said.  '  But  it's  yours,  not  mine. 
Do  you  think  a  man  doesn't  know  his  own  wife  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  he  would,  that  he  must,'  assented  Os- 
borne ;  •  but — hold  on,  hear  me  out ! — take  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration.  You  have  been  brood- 
ing, longing  for  her ;  you  have  been  obsessed,  as  many 
a  man  is,  when  he  is  madly  in  love  with  a  woman  and 
has  been  parted  from  her  for  some  time — do  hold  on  !— 
you  meet  a  lady  in  a  crowded  room,  in  a  half  light- 
Lady  Lorchester's  hghts  are  always  shaded  with  those 
stupid  red  silk  arrangements — and  misled  by  no  doubt 
a  strong  resemblance  in  face — and  voice  too,  if  you 
like — you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  your 
wife.    You  get  excited,  and  lose  your  head ' 

Lashmore  stared  at  him,  then  burst  into  a  laugh  of 
mockery. 

'  Nicely  argued  !  '  he  said,  '  But  you  forget  one 
thing — the  name,  the  name,  the  name  !  It  is  the  same. 
I  married  Eva  Ljmdhurst,  Sir  Talbot  Lyndhurst'? 
daughter.  My  wife  did  not  to-night  deny  her  namj, 
though  she  denied  me  !  ' 

Osborne  looked  aghast.  *  The  same  name ! '  he 
said.    '  By  Heaven,  it's  a  mystery !    I  tell — you— 
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Lashmore,  the  lady  you  mistook  to-night  has  not  been 
out  of  England.  I  have  spent  hours  in  her  society — 
why,  I  have  seen  her  nearly  every  day !  ' 

'  And  I  say  that  she  is  my  wife,  that  I  left  her  at 
Quirapata !  ' 

Osborne  uttered  an  exclamation.  '  I  have  it !  ' 
he  cried.     '  We  can  soon  settle  the  matter !  ' 

*  How  ?  '  demanded  Lashmore  sternly. 

*  Cable  to  your  wife,  asking  if  she  is  there,  at  home, 
at  JQuirapata.  Of  course,  you  will  find  that  she  is. 
What  fools  we  were  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before  ! 
Come  on !  We'll  go  down  to  the  all-night  telegraph 
office !  ' 

They  went  in  a  cab  to  the  office,  and  Lashmore, 
with  an  unsteady  hand  filled  in  the  telegram  form  : — 

'  Are  you  well  ? — Harry,'  and  gave  Osborne's 
address. 

They  Jeft  the  office,  and  Osborne  linked  his  arm  in 
Lashmore's  and  led  him  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

'  Let's  keep  in  the  cool  a  Uttle  while,'  he  said.  '  I 
feel,as  if  I  were  walking  on  my  head.  We  won't  say 
another  word  about  your  delusion — I  beg  your  par- 
don ! — no ;  we  won't  say  a  word  about  it  till  the 
answer  to  your  cable  comes.  What  would  be  the  use  ? 
You'd  persist  in  declaring  that  Eva  Lyndhurst  is 
your  wife  ;  I  should  as  strongly  persist  in  denjring  it. 
Tell  me  about  your  claim  :  that's  straightforward,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  you've  got  all  the  sympathy  I'm  capable 
of.  Naturally,  I  hate  that  man,  Herndale,  and  it 
would  be  a  happy  hour  for  me  which  saw  him  in  the 
dust.' 

Lashmore,  trying  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  told  him  of  Mr.  Levison's  discovery. 

*  Levison  !  Of  course  ! '  said  Osborne.  '  He  came 
to  me ;  it  was  through  me  that  he  found  my  uncle, 
George.  Why,  Lashmore,  I'm  deUghted  to  find  that 
I've  got  a  hand  in  this,  that  I  have  been  of  some  slight 
service  to  you.    I  hope  to  Heaven  I  can  be  of  more  I 
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Wliat  a  small  world  it  is  !  No  wonder  you  and  I  were 
drawn  towards  each  other.  And  the  case  is  clear 
clear  enough  to  go  into  Court  with  1 '  ' 

'  Levison  thinks  so,'  replied  Lashmore.  '  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  or  his.  But  it  will  be  a  hard 
fight.' 

Osborne  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two ;  then  he 
said  thoughtfully. 

'  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  have  heard  that  there  was 
something  shady  about  our  friend  Hemdale—I  say 
that  is  the  name  I  ought  to  call  you !  '  ' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  Lashmore  unpatiently.  '  I  have  not 
established  my  right  to  it  yet.' 

'If  there  is  anything  shady  in  the  past  career  of 
Hemdale,  he  wiU  probably  be  glad  enough  to  compro- 
mise,  espaciaUy  if  he  sees  that  you  have  an  irrefragable 
case.  He  is  a  lawyer,  you  know,  and  an  astute  man. 
How  ^  hate  that  calculating,  cold-blooded  look  of  his ' 

How  he  came  to  get  that  beautiful  creature  to . 

But  we  must  not  speak  of  hOT.' 

'  1  will  go  home  now,'  said  Lashmore. 

Osborne  pressed  his  arm  tightly. 

•  Not  yet,'  he  said.  '  Come  back  to  my  rooms,  and 
we  U  sit  up  and  smoke  the  time  away  till  the  cable 
comes.  Frankly,  my  dear  Lashmore,  I  don't  care  to 
lose  sight  of  you.  I  can  put  myself  in  your  place ; 
and  I  know  exactly  how  I  should  feel  if  I  were  in  your 
shoes:  mad  enough  to  do  any  insane  ^rick  ;  in  fact,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  behaved  half  as  well  as  you 
have.  We  should  neither  of  us  sleep  if  we  went  to 
bed ;  and  we  shall  be  the  better  for  each  other's  com- 
pany.' 

Lashmore  was  too  exhausted  to  argue  ;  so  t*-  went 
back  to  Osborne's  rooms.  Not  a  word  was  sa.  about 
the  fatal  question  ;  but  they  talked  about  Lashmore's 
case.  It  was  a  bad  time  ;  the  hours  seemed  to  drag  ; 
there  were  long  stretches  of  silence.  The  dawn  was 
followed  by  the  bright  hght  of  a  glorious  morning ; 
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Osborne  pulled  up  the  blinds  and  revealed  their  pale 
and  haggard  countenances.  His  man  came  in  with 
breakfast,  and  stared  at  them,  although  he  was  too  dis- 
creet to  express  his  astonishment  in  words, 

They  made  a  pretence  of  eating  breakfast ;  then, 
as  men  will,  took  to  their  pipes  again.  Osborne  went 
outside  the  door  and  sent  a  scribbled  note  to  Forbes 
for  Lashmore's  morning  suit ;  and  when  they  came 
the  men  had  a  bath  and  changed.  They  went  out  into 
the  street  and  walked  and  drove.  Lashmore  made 
no  eflFort  to  get  away.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have 
gone,  because  he  had  given  Osborne's  address  on  the 
cable.  They  returned  to  Osborne's  rooms  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  to  find  that  no  cable  had  arrived.  A 
kind  of  dogged  sullenness  had  settled  on  Lashmore, 
and  he  could  no  longer  speak ;  both  men  felt  as  if 
they  were  being  tried  for  their  lives  and  were  waiting 
for  the  verdict. 

Osborne  had  told  his  man  to  get  dinner  for  them, 
end  they  sat  down  to  it,  but  very  soon  rose  from  hhe 
table  and  got  their  pipes  again ;  Lashmore  half  crouch- 
ing in  a  chair,  Osborne  leaning  against  the  mantelshelf 
and  staring  at  the  carpet.  Suddenly  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  they  both  started  as  if  the  verdict  were 
being  pronounced,  and  Osborne,  opening  the  door, 
took  the  yellow  envelope  from  the  telegraph  boy.  Lash- 
more snatched  it  from  Osborne's  hand  and  tore  it  open. 
He  uttered  a  cry,  a  terrible  cry,  and  hoarsely  read  the 
cable  aloud — 

*  Mrs.  Lashmore  sailed  for  England.  Have  you  not 
seen  her  ?    Cable  reply. — Coke.' 

'  She  is  here  !  She  is  my  wife  ! '  Lashmore  exclaimed 
fiercely. 

He  caught  up  his  hat  and  made  for  the  door.  Os- 
borne seized  him  by  the  arm. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? '  he  asked,  with  an  agitation 
as  great  as  Lashmore's. 

Lashmore  glared  at  him.  *  Where  am  I  going  ? 
Where  do  you.  think  ?    I  am  going  to  my  wife !  ' 
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IS  SHE  HIS  WIFE  ? 

LADY  LORCHESTER  kept  Eva  at  Eaton  Square 
until  the  guests  had  gone— and  they  went  quickly 
to  spread  the  news  all  over  London — then  she  accom- 
panied Eva  and  Lord  Hemdale  to  Gordon  Gardens. 

Eva  was  the  calmest  person  of  the  three  ;  she  knew 
that  Lashmore  was  not  mad  ;  she  felt  convinced  that 
there  was  some  mystery  that  must  be  soon  cleared  up. 
She  had  not  heard  Lashmore  declare  himself  to  be  Lord 
Hemdale ;  and  Hemdale  did  not  mention  this  part 
of  the  incident.  They  found  Sir  Talbot  waiting  for 
them  in  the  library.  He  had  been  poring  over  a  mass 
of  papers,  which  he  thrust  aside  as  they  entered. 

He  looked  weary  and  careworn,  and  he  saw  by  their 
faces  and  manner  that  something  had  happened,  ind 
his  look  of  anxiety  deepened.  Eva  went  to  him  and  put 
her  arm  rour  ;^  him,  while  Lady  Lorchester  and  Hern- 
dale  between  them  told  them  the  strange  story  ;  the 
former  all  in  a  flutter  and  much  agitated,  the  latter 
angry  and  contemptuous. 

Sir  Talbot  listened,  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  his 
hand  wandering  across  his  forehead  now  and  again. 

*  It  is  most  remarkable,'  he  said,  '  most  extraordin- 
ary !  There  is  some  terrible  mistake  somewhere ; 
and,  of  course,  Mr.  Lashmore's  delusion  is  one  of  iden- 
tity.' 

'  He  is  mad !  '  said  Hemdale. 

Sir  Talbot  looked  doubtful.  *  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  is  the  explanation,'  he  said.  '  He  spent  some  time 
with  us  at  the  Court,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
sanest  and  most  intelligent  young  men  I  ever  met.    It 
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ig  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  And  yet,  I  understand 
that  he  says  his  wife  bore  the  name  of  Eva  Lyndhurst.' 
He  looked  at  Eva.  '  Were  there  any  love  passages 
between  you  and  Mr.  Lashmore  when  he  was  at  the 

Court  V 
The  colour  rose  to  Eva's  face.    She  was  silent  for  a 

moment,  then  she  said, 

'  I— I  think  Mr.  Lashmore  thought  that  he  was— 
Yes,  father,  one  day  when  we  were  fishing  together, 
he  spoko,  acted,  as  if  he  cared  for  me ;  but  it  was 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  he  went  away  that  day  and 
I  never  saw  him  again  until  to-night.' 

Hemdale  scowled.  '  You  have  told  me  nothing  of 
this.'  he  said,  . 

'  There  was  nc  teed,'  she  said  with  qmet  digmty. 
'Nothing  definite  5as8ed  between  us.' 

Sir  Talbot  sighed  heavily.  'I  cannot  solve  the 
mystery,'  he  said.  '  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Lash- 
more has  discovered  his  unfortunate  error  by  this  time, 
or  that  he  will  do  so  shortly.  Of  cou.-se,  we  can  convince 
him  of  it.  I  should  like  to  see  h'^n.  I  liked  him  very 
much  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  actuated  by 
any  base  motives,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  delusion.' 

♦  On  more  points  than  one,'  said  Hemdale  with  a 
sneer ;  he  saw  that  they  had  better  hear  from  him. 
that  Lashmore  had  claimed  the  title.  ',  After  T  a  had 
left  the  room,  the  man  claimed  to  be  Lord  Hemdale. 

Sir  Talbot  stared  at  him,  then  exclaimed,  *  Claimed 
to  be  Lord  Hemdale !  Why,  how  can  he  do  that  V  * 
He  pondered  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  if  a  light  had 
broken  in  upon  him,  he  said  gravely, '  This  young  man, 
Lashmore,  must  bo  Herndale's  son.  Yes,  yes!  I 
thought  when  I  first  saw  him  that  there  was  something 
about  his  face  and  figure  which  awoke  a  vague  recollec- 
tion in  my  mind.  Yes,  he  must  be  Herndale's  son. 
'His  Illegitimate  son,'  said  Hemdale  haughtily. 
'  It  is  probable.  Ha  looked  like  an  adventurer  playing 
a  desperate  game.    Eva,  you  must  be  worn  out.' 
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•  Yes,  yes !' said  Sir  Talbot.  *  Go  up  to  bed,  Eva. 
Go  with  her,  Lucy.' 

When  the  two  men  were  left  alone,  Hemdale'g 
manner  became  still  more  contemptuous  and  overbear- 
ing. 

I  This  will  be  all  over  London  in  a  few  hours,'  he 
said.  '"A  Fracas  in  a  Drawing-Room,"  a  pretty 
scandal !  *  r      j 

'  For  which  neither  Eva  nor  I  can  be  held  account- 
able,' said  Sir  Talbot  with  dignity. 

•  Of  course  not,'  assented  Hemdale.  '  ^ut  I  think 
the  sooner  our  marriage  takes  place  the  better.  It 
will  give  the  lie  to  this  man's  assertion  and  stop  the 
scandal  quicker  than  anything  else  can.' 

Sir  Talbot  bowed  his  head.  For  some  time  past  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Hemdale's  character,  and,  though  his  eyes  were  not 
fully  opened,  he  had  a  growing  dread  of  committing 
Eva  to  his  care. 

*  You  must  speak  to  Eva,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
'  It  rests  with  her.'  He  paused  a  moment,  '  I  have 
been  trying  to  examine  our  accoimts  ;  but  they  seem  a 
hopeless  muddle  to  me,  though  I  understand  them 
suflaciently  to  be  aware  that  I  am  heavily  in  your  debt, 
Hemdale.    I  am  sorry,  bitterly  sorry.' 

Hemdale  shragged  his  shoulders.  *  We  can  settle 
that  after  the  marriage,'  he  said  in  an  oflF-hand  way 
which  made  Sir  Talbot  wince ;  '  in  fact,  I  should  be 
quite  wihmg  to  give  you  a  clear  quittance— let's  say  a 
memento  of  the  wedding.    I'll  go  now.    Good-night.' 

As  Hemdale  had  said,  the  news  was  in  the  evening 
papers,  which,  suppressing  names,  gave  a  lurid  account 
of  what  they  called  '  A  Sensational  Scene  in  a  London 
Drawing-Room ; '  but  Eva  did  not  see  the  paper,  for 
she  was  confined  to  her  room  by  a  violent  headache. 
Of  course,  she  was  harassed  by  the  mystery  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  much  of  Hemdale  or  of  Lashmore  she  thought, 
as  of  Owen  Osborne. 
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She  had  seen  the  wonder,  the  anguish  in  his  face  as 
Lashmore  had  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  and  Osborne's 
expression  haunted  her.  She  had  known  that  he  loved 
ha  still,  though  he  had  striven  unsuccessfully  to  sup- 
press the  fact  while  he  was  in  her  presence ;  but  that 
look  on  his  face  had  gone  straight  to  her  heart,  the 
heart  which  she  knew  was  his,  though  she  was  Hern- 
dale's  promised  wife. 

She  came  down  in  the  evening ;  and  she  and  Sir 
Talbot  had  just  finished  dinner,  when  a  footman  came 
in  and  said, 

'  A  gentleman  to  see  you  sir  ;  Mr.  Lashmore.  He  is 
in  the  library.' 

Eva  grew  pale  but  remained  calm.  '  I  knew  he  would 
come.'  she  said.    '  You  must  see  him,  father.* 

Sir  Talbot  went  to  the  library.  Lashmore  was 
standing,  his  hands  gripped  tightly  behind  him,  his 
haggard  face  set  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  has 
resolved  to  restrain  himself.  Sir  Talbot  went  to  him 
with  outstretched  hand. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Last  more  ? '  he  said.  '  I 
expected  you.     You  have  come ' 

'  — For  my  wife,  Sir  Talbot,'  said  Lashmore  in  a  low 

ilbot  flushed  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

'  talk  this  matter  over,'  he  said.     '  Distressing 

ar  errand  is,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lashmore. 
We  were  very  good  friends,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  a 
strong  regard  for  you.  But  that  is  explicable.  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  are  the  son  of  my 
old  friend.  Lord  Hemdale  ?  ' 

Lashmore  inclined  his  head.  *  I  am — his  lawfid 
eon,'  he  said  gravely.  *  Bui — ^forgive  me.  Sir  Talbot 
—at  this  moment  the  fact  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  me  as  that  my  wife  is  under  this  roof.' 

Sir  Talbot  shook  his  head.  '  I  assiire  you  on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  that  you  are  labouring  under  a 
delusion.    My  daughter  is  not  your  wife.    She  has  been 
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under  my  charge,  under  my  eye,  ever  since  you  left  us 
at  the  Court.  She  has  not  been  out  of  Ergland.  You 
say  that  you  married  the  ladj  for  whom  you  have  mis- 
taken her  abroad  ;  in  South  America,  I  understand  ? 
I  repeat,  my  daughter  has  not  been  out  of  England. 
This  at  once  settles  the  question.' 

Lashmore  regarded  him  with  bent  brows.  '  Forgive 
me  ;  I  cannot  accept  the  statement.  I  must  believe 
my  own  eyes,  my  own  feelings.  You  do  not  know  all. 
You  do  not  know  that  I  fell  in  love  with  Eva  when  I 
was  at  the  Court,  that  I  met  her  and  proposed  to  her, 
that  she  promised  to  be  my  wife.  More — that  she 
agreed  to  come  out  to  me.  And  she  came  out.  We 
were  married.  Will  you  let  me  see  her  ?  I  ask  your 
permission ;  but  remember  that  I  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  her. 

Sir  Talbot  bit  his  lip.  *  My  dear  sir,'  he  said  plead- 
ingly, *  why  inflict  the  unnecessary  pain  of  an  inter- 
view upon  my  daughter  ?  She  has  been  confined  to 
her  room  all  day  ;  a  meeting  with  you,  after  the  terrible 
scene  of  last  night,  would  naturally  cause  her  poignant 
distress.  I  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
belief,  but .' 

Lashmore  laughed  shortly  and  bitterly.  \nd  what 
am  I  to  think  ^  '  he  demanded.  '  That  there  is  a 
conspiracy  to  rob  ae  of  my  wife.  For  some  reason  or 
other  she  has  deserted  me,  returned  to  you,  disowned 
me.  For  some  reason  she  left  Quirapata — I  have  a 
cable  here  saying  that  she  had  gone — I  want  to  know 
that  reason,  and  from  her  own  lips.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Sir  Talbot  coldly.  '  You  shall  see 
her.' 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Lashmore  paced  up 
and  down,  his  hands  working,  his  lips  tightly  set. 
The  door  opened,  and  Sir  Talbot  came  in  with  Eva. 
Lashmore  drew  a  long  breath  and  took  a  step  towards 
her,  then  stopped,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with  a 
mixture  of  reproach  and  appeal. 
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•  Evft  1  Eva !  I  have  come.  Will  you  not  end 
this  ?  A  word,  one  word  will  be  sufficient.  Will  you 
not  speak  it  ?  Why  did  you  leave  Quirapata  ?  What 
have  I  done  that  you  should  desert  me,  disown  me  ?  ' 

Sir  Talbot  would  hi  ve  led  Eva  to  a  chair,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  stood  with  her  hands  clasped, 
her  eyes  meeting  Lashmore's  sadly  and  steadily. 

'I  am  not  your  wife,  Mr.  Lashmore,'  she  said. 
'  Oh,  why  do  you  not  believe  it  1  Look  at  me  I  You 
must  believe.' 

Lashmore  trembled,  and  the  sweat  stood  thickly 

on  his  forehead. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  ? '  he  said.  *  Do  you  think 
I  have  lost  my  memory  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  for- 
gotten you,  the  night  we  met  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
that  night  when  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you,  when  you 
promised  to  be  my  wife,  to  come  to  me  if  I  sent  for 

you  ?  . 

'  The  edge  of  the  wood — moonlight ! '  said  Eva, 
almost  breathless  with  amazement. 

•  Do  you  deuy  it  ? '  he  said  sternly.  *  I  remember 
every  word  you  spoke,  every  expression  of  your  face. 
How  car  ^  bring  it  home  to  you  !  Ah ! '  He  tore 
his  pock  took  from  his  pocket  and  flung  on  the  table 
an  artificial  flower,  faded  and  flattened  out  of  shape. 
'  You  gave  me  that— took  it  from  your  bosom,  as  a 
pledge  of  love  and  faith.  Have  you  forgotten  it  ? 
Look  at  it.  It  came  from  the  dress,  a  pink  dress,  that 
you  had  worn.    You  have  worn  it  since  at  Quirap  ita  !  ' 

Eva  took  up  the  flower  and  looked  at  it  with  bent 
brows.  •  I  remember,'  she  said,  bewildered,  confused, 
'  1  remember  the  pink  dress  ;  you  spilt  some  claret  over 
it  when  you  wer  staying  at  the  Court.  But  I  never 
wore  it  again.  What  became  of  it  ?  I  can't  re- 
member !  I  may  hav  given  it  to  my  maid,  the 
maid  I  had  then.    She  has  left  m^e.' 

Lashmore  held  out  his  hand.  '  Give  it  to  me,  please, ' 
he  said.    '  It  is  mine.    As  you  are.    Now,  now  that  I 
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have  proved  yoa  are  my  wife,  will  you  tell  me  why  yoa 
have  left  me,  why  y   i  have  treated  me  thus  ? ' 

Fva  regarded  him  in  speeohlesg  wonder  and  trouble. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do,  what  to  say.  She  was 
not  angry  with  him ;  through  all  her  bewilderment 
pity  struggled  to  the  front  and  predominated.  Sudden* 
ly  her  woman's  wit,  her  woman's  instinct,  came  to  her 
aid.  She  turned  to  Sir  Talbot  and  baid  in  a  low 
voice— 

'  Leave  us  alone  together,  father.' 

Sir  Talbot  started,  and,  naturally  enough,  looked 
doubtful  and  anxious. 

'  Leave  you  ?    My  dear  Eva  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  a&aid,'  she  said.  '  There  is  no  cause  for 
fear.    Leave  us,  father.' 

Still  hesitating  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
apprehensively,  Sir  Talbot  left  the  room.  At  the  door 
he  paused  and  said, 

'  I  shall  be  outside,  Eva — if  you  call ' 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

THE  OBBAT  TEST 

WHEN  the  door  had  closed,  Eva  beg^  to  tremble. 
She  was  like  a  gamester  staking  all  on  the 
huard  of  a  die.  She  was  going  to  appeal  to  Nature, 
to  the  High  Court  of  Love — going  to  subject  the  pro- 
Uem  to  xhe  ordeal  r'l  proximity,  of  actual  contact. 
She  needed  all  her  nerve,  but  the  latent  spirit  in  her 
rose  at  her  call  and  inspired  her.  She  raised  her  eyes 
to  Lashmcre,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  th"^  table 
with  his  folded  arms  pressed  hard  against  his  breast, 
u  if  to  hold  in  check  his  throbbing  heart. 

'  You  loved  your  wife,  Mr.  Lashmore  1 '  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  emotion  which  tore  him  did  not  permit  of  sur- 
prise;  and  he  answered  at  once. 

'  I  love  her,  yes,'  lie  said.  '  Say  i.  ther,  that '  'ov?d 
her.    She  can  lay  no  claim  to  my  love  now.' 

'  You  love  her  still,'  said  Eva.  *  Everj-  vvord,  every 
look,  your  voice,  your  agitation,  prove  it.  You  think 
that  I  am  your  wife. — Ah,  don't  "f^ak  !  Ii  'a  ^TiflBcult  for 
me  to  say,  to  do,  what  I  am  goinr  ^  say  and  do.  Don't 
make  it  harder  or — or  I  shall  break  down.  You  think 
that  I  am  your  wife  ?  ' 

'  Before  God,  I  do  I  '  he  said  hoarsely. 

'  Well,  then,'  she  said,  very  sweetly,  very  solemnly, 
her  face  white,  so  spiritual  an  expression  in  hex  eyes 
that  they  might  have  shone  in  the  face  of  an  angel. 

'  Well,   then 1  *    She   moved   slowly   round   the 

table,  and  advancing  to  him,  held  out  her  hand. 

With  a  cry  Lashmore  seized  it,  his  other  arm  went 
round  her  and,  breathing  her  name  in  ajcents  of  relief 
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and  joy,  he  drew  her  to  him.  Then  suddenly  a  chill, 
like  that  of  a  cloud,  seemed  to  fall  upon  him,  envelop 
him.  He  held  her  at  arm's  length,  his  burning  eyes 
scanning  her  face,  feature  by  feature,  line  by  line. 
His  eyes  sought  hers,  which  were  patient,  mild,  pity- 
ing.  He  began  to  shake  in  every  limb  ;  doubt  crept 
over  him,  followed  by  certainty.  With  a  cry,  almost  of 
horror,  he  released  her  and  fell  back,  supporting  himself 
by  the  mantelpiece. 

Eva  swayed  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint,  and  called 
out, 

'  Father ! ' 

Sir  Talbot  rushed  in,  in  time  to  catch  her. 
'  Father,  he  knows — he  knows  the  truth.    He  knows 
now  that  I  am  not  his  wife  ! ' 

Lashmore  had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands; 
suddenly  he  threw  them  up  and  cried  like  a  man 
distraught. 

'  God  help  me !  Whom  have  I  married — where  is 
she  ! '   he  cried. 

Lashmore  went  out  of  the  house  hke  a  drunken  man. 
The  shock  almost  stimned  him  ;  and  he  was  hke  a  man 
suddenly  plunged  into  Cimmerian  darkness,  imcertain 
where  he  stood,  where  next  to  place  his  feet.  If  the 
girl  he  had  married  was  not  Eva  Lyndhurst — and  he 
knew  now  that  she  was  not — who  was  she  ? 

That  the  beautiful,  pure-hearted  girl  he  had  made 
his  wife  out  there  in  South  America,  every  day  of 
whose  life  had  impressed  him  with  her  innocence  and 
her  goodness,  should  be  an  impostor,  personating 
another  woman,  seemed  to  him  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility.  Until  a  few  minutes  ago  he  would  have 
answered  for  her  truth,  her  honesty,  her  incapability 
of  wrong-doing,  with  his  life. 

He  would  also  have  been  as  ready  to  answer  for 
her  love  for  him.  His  wife,  the  girl  who  had  lain  in 
his  arms,  who  had  proved  her  love  for  him, an  impostor! 
And  yet]^ow  could  he  avoid  not  only  the  evidence  whicb 
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had  been  given  by  Sir  Talbot,  Eva  Lyndhurst,  Owen 
Osborne,  the  persons  who  vouched  for  the  fact  that 
Eva  Lyndhurst  had  not  left  England,  but  the  still 
stronger,  irrefutable  evidence  of  his  own  senses  and 
instincts  ?  He  had  known  the  moment  Eva  Lyndhurst 
had  surrendered  herself  to  his  arms  that  she  was  not  his 
wife ;  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  extraordinary 
resemblance. 

Who,  then,  was  the  girl  he  had  married,  and  why 
had  she  deceived  him  ?  These  questions  surged 
through  his  mind;  but  above  them  all  arose  one 
which  was  even  more  important  than  all  the  others  : 
Where  was  she  ?  For  he  loved  her  still,  his  heart 
ached  for  her.  He  wanted  to  hold  her  tightly,  to 
wring  the  truth  from  her — Yes ;  and  to  forgive  her. 
He  loved  her,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  done  ;  and 
he  wanted  her  badly. 

Instinctively  he  went  back  to  Osborne.  Osborne 
was  shocked  at  his  appearance  ;  but  he  saw  that  Lash- 
more  had  been  imdeceived. 
'  You  know  the  truth  ?  '  Osborne  said  gravely. 
'  No ;  half  the  truth,'  said  Lashmore.  '  I  know 
that  Eva  Lyndhurst  is  not  my  wife  ;  she  has  proved 
it  to  me  ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  my  wife  is.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  her.  I  must  search,  search  ! 
And  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn,  where  to  begin  !  ' 

*  You  must  let  me  help  you,  Lashmore,'  said  Osborne. 
'  You  are  broken  up  just  at  present ;  and  no  wonder  ! 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cable  to  Quirapata  and  ask 
when  she  sailed.  We  will  go  down  to  the  shipping 
office  at  once.    You  want  action  ;  you  shall  have  it.' 

They  drove  to  the  shipping  office,  and  at  once  learned 
that  '  Mrs.  Lashmore '  had  sailed  by  the  Fortuna, 
and  that  she  had  disembarked  in  England  with  the 
other  passengers.  Then  came  a  block  ;  for  of  course 
the  shipping  people  could  give  them  no  further  informa- 
tion. From  the  Docks  they  went  round  to  the  news- 
paper offices  and  inserted  an  appeal  to  '  Mrs.  L.  of  Q.' 
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Osborne  would  have  gone  to  Scotland  Yard  and  set 
the  detectives  to  work  ;  but  Lashmore  would  not  hear 
of  it.  At  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  dread  that  his 
wife  had  done  something  which  rendered  her  amenable 
to  the  law :   no ;  there  must  be  no  police. 

From  the  newspaper  offices,  they  went  in  a  cab 
through  some  of  the  bye  streets  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
her ;  it  was  a  ridiculously  remote  one,  but  Osbome 
knew  that  it  would  afford  Lashmore  some  relief; 
anything,  however  ridiculous,  was  better  than  inaction 
and  brooding.  Lashmore  returned  in  the  evening  to 
Chelsea  pretty  nearly  exhausted  by  the  stress  and  strain. 
H^  found  Levison  there ;  and  for  a  moment  he  felt 
inclined  to  tell  that  astute  person  of  the  new  trouble 
and  ask  his  assistance;  but  unfortunately  he  sup- 
pressed the  desire  :  his  wife  was  still  so  sacred  to  him 
that  he  could  not  speak  of  her,  and  her  story,  without 
anguish. 

Levison  had  come  to  tell  him  that  the  first  step 
in  the  claim  had  been  made,  and  that  writs  had  been 
served  on  Lord  Hemdale  and  other  persons.  Lash- 
more received  the  news  ahnost  indifferently  ;  to  him, 
at  that  moment,  it  mattered  httle  whether  he  got  the 
title  and  estate  or  not. 

Evading  Forbes's  anxious  inquiries  and  distress 
at  his  appearance,  Lashm<  forced  himself  to  take 
some  food ;  then  went  out  again  to  pace  the  streets 
in  his  feverish  search. 

Meanwhile  Hemdale  had  gone  to  his  Gub  and  found 
a  letter,  brought  by  hand,  from  Mr.  Wensley,  the  family 
solicitor,  requesting  him  to  call  at  the  office  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Hemdale  sat  with  the  note  in  his 
hand,  biting  at  an  unlit  cigar  for  some  minutes  ;  then 
he  went  down  to  the  lawyer's  office.  Mr.  Wensley 
was  an  old  man,  and  an  honourable  and  upright  one. 
He  received  Hemdale  very  gravely. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  have  to  tell  you  will 
be  a 'surprise  to  you,  Lord  Hemdale,'  he  said,  j.' We 
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have  tluji  morning  received  a  writ  in  connexion  yrith  a 
claim  to  the  title  and  estates,  made  by  the  late 
Lord  Hemdale's  son.  I  have  been  through  the  state- 
ment of  claim,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  has 
startled  me  and  caused  me  much  anxiety.  It  appears 
— of  course,  from  their  statement — that  there  was  a 
marriage  between  Lord  and  Lady  Hemdale,  and  that 
this  gentleman,  your  cousin,  is  legitimate.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  story ;  and  we  shall  have  to  exa- 
mine it  most  closely.  In  any  case,  you  will,  of  course, 
contest  the  claim.  The  onus  of  proof  lies  with  the 
other  side  ;  you  are  in  possession,  and  it  is  only  right 
to  assume  that  you  are  in  lawful  possession.' 

Hemdale  was  very  pale,  his  eyes  were  almost  hidden 
by  their  lids  ;  not  only  did  he  look  like  a  man  who  has 
received  a  bad  shock,  but  like  one  who  was  calculating, 
turning  something  over  in  his  mind. 

'  It  is  not  altogether  a  surprise,'  he  said  in  his  dry 
voice.  *  I  met  the  man  the  night  before  last  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Probably  you  have  heard 
something  of  them  ? '  Mr.  Wensley  nodded.  '  You 
said  just  now  that  we  must  fight.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  claim  ?  Are  you  convinced  that  it 
is  a  false  one  ? ' 

Mr.  Wensley  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  blotting-pad. 
'That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question,  Lord  Hemdale,* 
he  said.  '  As  a  lawyer,  and  a  somewhat  experienced 
one,  you  must  know  that  it  is  my  duty  to  assume,  as  I 
am  acting  for  the  person  in  possession,  that  the  claim 
is  a  false  one.' 

'  To  assume  ? '  said  Hemdale.  '  Quite  so.  But 
I  am  asking  you  as  man  to  man.' 

Mr.  Wensley  coloured  and  frowned.  *As  man 
to  man,'  he  said  reluctantly  and  very  gravely,  '  I 
think  the  claimant  has  a  good  case.  I  will  go 
no  further  than  that.  You  will  fight  it,  I  pre- 
sume ? ' 
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Hemdale  was  sUent  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  he 

^^vrm  ffive  vou  my  decision  within  twenty-four  hours. 
If  this  peSoiv-my  cousin-is  entitled  to  the  estate^-. 

But.  aTl  say,  I  wiU  give  you  my  decision  tcj-mo.Tow 
Mr  Wendey  looked  at  him  curiously  as  they  shook 
hands,  and,  returning  to  his  desk,  sat  stanng  and 
frowning  at  the  blotting-paper  for  some  time.  It 
S^TS  been  on  his  conscience  that  he  had  never 
liked  W  Hemdaie.  had  always  e^^rtajned  a  -^ 
suspicion  of  him.  He  felt  ashamed  of  himwlf  as  he 
SX  of  it ;  for  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Hemdale  were 
aoing  to  act  up  to  a  standard  of  honour  as  high  as  any 
man^could  attain  to.  He  felt  ashamed  of  himself ; 
and  yet  he  was  puzzled  and  uneasy. 
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HEBNDALE  drove  to  his  rooms,  locked  the  door, 
mixed  himself  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  soda, 
and,  taking  from  a  safe  a  despatch  box  with  a  Bramah 
lock,  opened  it  and  took  out  a  slip  of  paper.  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  late  Lord  Herndale's  marriage  certificate. 
Hemdale  had  found  it  among  some  papers  of  Heron- 
dyke  ;  and  had  therefore  known  that  his  uncle  had  been 
married,  at  any  rate,  in  some  more  or  less  valid  form, 
and  that  he,  Hemdale,  was  probably  a  usurper. 

He  sat,  with  the  certificate  in  his  hand,  pondering 
deeply.  As  a  lawyei,  he  knew  that  Lashmore  might 
establish  his  claiui ;  that  if  they  fought,  the  world 
would  side  with  Lashmore ;  the  world  including  Sir 
Talbot  and  Eva.  He  might  not  only  lose  the  title  and 
estates,  but  Eva  as  well.  An  ordinary  man  would  have 
fought ;  but  Hemdale  was  much  more  astute  and 
cunning  than  the  ordinary  man. 

The  cost  of  a  fight  would  be  tremendous  ;  half  the 
estate  might  be  swallowed  up ;  and,  if  he  lost,  ho 
might  be  responsible  for  the  mesne  profits  ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  money  he  had  received  while  he  had  been 
in  possession. 

His  face  raddeued  with  a  fierce  rage  as  he  thought  of 
surrendering  the  title  and  the  estates,  of  sinking  back 
into  the  condition  of  a  mere  commoner  ;  and  if  a  wish 
could  have  slain  Lashmore,  he  would  have  been  lying 
dead  at  that  moment. 

Hemdale  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  would  be  able  to  force  a  cr-^promise,  thbt  he 
would  be  able  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  would 
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not  be  a  poor  man,  he  would  be  the  husband  of  a 
baronet's  daughter,  he  could  manage  Sir  Talbot  s 
affairs  and  make  a  tolerably  good  thing  of  them.  Tnen, 
agam,  another  reflection  flashed  across  his  mmd  :  this 
man,  this  cursed  cousin  of  his,  was  married,  it  was  true ; 
but  there  might  be  no  children  ;  if  so,  only  his  hf  e  mter- 
vened  between  Hemdale  and  the  title.    Some  accident, 

illness,  might  carry  him  off 

He  smoked  furiously,  gnawing  at  the  cigar.  Yes ; 
he  would  surrender  everything,  for  a  price— exceptmg 
Eva  The  marriage  must  be  hastened.  If  she  were 
reluctant,  the  old  fool,  her  father,  must  bring  pressure 

to  bear  upon  her.  ^         «  tt 

An  hour  later  he  went  round  to  Eaton  Square.  Me 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  matter  of  the  claim,  that 
he  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  Lashmore's  asser- 
tion that  he  was  married  to  Eva  ;  and  he  was  therefore 
scarcely  surprised  when  Sir  Talbot  came  to  the  hbrary 
to  him  and  said  at  once,  ,,    t    u 

•  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  Hemdale,  that  Mr.  Lash- 
more  has  admitted  his  delusion.  He  has  been  here, 
has  seen  me  and  Eva,  and  she  has  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake.  How  she  managed  it,  I  cannot  guess  ;  for, 
a  few  minutes  before,  when  I  left  them  together,  at 
her  request,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  she  was  his 
wife.    You  must  be  immensely  relieved  ;  as,  of  course, 

sliB  is 

'Yes,'  said  Hemdale  gravely.  'To  tell  you  the 
truth,  1  diu  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  ab- 
surd claim.  But  I  find  that  the  other  claim  he  made, 
to  the  title  and  estates,  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  sounded 
when  he  made  it  at  Lady  Lorchester's.  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  about  it.  Will  you  let  Eva  know  that  I 
am  here ;  and  that  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  and 
her  about  it  ?  ' 

Sir  Talbot  sent  for  Eva,  and  she  came  into  the  room, 
her  face  wearing  the  expression  which  it  always  wore 
when  she  was  in  Herndale's  presence  ;  a  look  of  re- 
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aerve,  self-contained,  almost  defensive.  Hemdale 
did  not  offer  to  kiss  her,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into 
the  momentous  subject.  He  told  them  of  the  statement 
of  claim  which  Mr.  Wensley  had  received ;  he  laid 
Blress  upon  the  fact  that  he  could  contest  it,  carry  it 
from  court  to  court,  keep  the  case  hanging  on  tor 
probably  years.  .  ,  ,    , 

*  But  ought  I  to  do  this  r  he  said,  with  a  perfect 
assumption  of  honesty.  '  If  my  cousin  ip  ine  nght  man, 
I'm  not  the  man  to  rob  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  his  own. 
lam  sure  that  Mr.  Wensley  considers  that  Mr.  Lash- 
more,  as  he  caUs  himself,  has  a  goo,!  case.  «  i*  «  ^^ 
absolutely  clear  one,  I  shall  not  fijrht  it.  I  shaU  sur- 
render the  title  and  estates  at  once.    It  is  my  cousm  s 

sir  Talbot  regarded  him— as  he  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  sad  countenance— with  surprise  and  ad- 
miration ;  it  was  the  last  course  he  would  have  thought 
Hemdale  would  take.  As  for  Eva,  her  eyes  were  moist, 
her  face  flushed,  her  heart  >jeating  with  self-eproach. 
This  man,  whom  she  had  'ilmost  disliked  and  dreaded, 
whom  she  was  going  to  l  Ty  against  her  will,  was 
proving  himself  a  man  of  honour,  a  man  of  generous 
instinct,  and  worthy  of  any  woman. 

She  went  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand.  It  is 
good  and  generous  of  you,'  she  said.    '  It  w  nobl« 

'  It— it  is  almost  Quixotic,'  murmured  Sir  Talbot. 

*  No,  father,'  she  said  gravely.  '  It  is  only  just.— 
I  suppose  most  men  would  do  aU  they  could  to  keep 
the  title  and  the  rest ;  but  you  are  actmg  nobly  I 

She  pressed  Hemdale's  hand,  and  his  closed  over 
hers  tightly,  as  his  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  guttered. 

'  Ilr-it  will  make  no  difference  to  you  ?  he  said. 
'Consider!  vou  will  be  marrying 'a  commoner,  a 
comparatively-  poor  man,  a  hird-workmg  barrister. 
Can  you  make  the  sacrifice,  Eva  1  I  know  that  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you.' 
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He  played  his  part  so  well,  that  Eva's  bosom  heaved, 
and  the  tears  welled  to  her  eyes.  He  little  guessed 
how  much  greater  a  sacrifice  she  was  making. 
'  That  will  be  no  sacrifice,'  she  said. 
Hemdale  drew  a  long  breath.  'Will  you  marry 
me  at  once,  Eva  ? '  he  said.  '  As  soon  as  I  have  made 
the  surrender  ? ' 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  ;  then  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  said  almost  inaudibly. 
•Yes.' 

Three  days  later  Lashmore  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wensley  asking  him  to  call  at  a  certain  hour. 
'  I  think  I  ought  to  say,'  added  Mr.  Wensley, '  that  Lord 
Hemdale,  who  desires  to  meet  you,  will  be  present.' 

At  another  time  an'I  in  other  circumstances 
Lashmore  would  have  been  surprised  by  this  lette'- ; 
but  he  was  too  absorbed  in  his  search  for  his  wife  to  be 
capable  of  any  emotion  unconnected  with  it.  He  took 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Levison,  who  raised  his  brows  and 
smiled  shrewdly. 

'  They  don't  mean  to  fight,  my  lord,'  he  said.  *  They 
would  not  ask  you  to  meet  the  other  man,  if  they 
had  intended  contesting  your  claim.  It  means  a  com' 
promise.  Lord  Hemdale — to  give  him  the  title  he 
still  holds — ^is  as  clever  as  I  thought  him.  It  will  be 
question  of  "  how  much."  They  will  ask  a  large 
a  sum.' 

'  I  am  prepared  to  give  it,'  said  Lashmore  wearily. 
'  Will  you  come  with  me  ? ' 

'  I  think  not,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Levison,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  *  I  happen  to  know  more  of 
Lord  Hemdale  than  he  is  aware  ;  and  I'm  not  anxious 
to  meet  him.  Of  course  you  will  not  commit  yourself 
to  anything  definite.' 

Mr.  Wensley  received  Lashmore  with  some  emotion. 
He  had  known  him  as  a  lad,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  was  rejoiced  at  Lashmore's  good  fortune  ;  bu'  he 
was  surprised  and  grieved  to  see  him  looking  so  care* 
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worn  and  anxious.  They  had  some  UtUe  talk  about  the 
claim,  guarded  talk ;   then  a  clerk  announced  Lord 

^Sftwo  men  regarded  each  other  in  nlence  to  a 
while.  Within  Lashmore's  bosom  there  dwelt  a  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  his  cousin,  natural  enou^^,  m  tne 
circumstances,  but  intensified  by  the  cow^ly  blow 
which  Hemdale  had  aimed  at  Osborne  and  Lashmore 
had  received.    Hemdale  was  the  first  to  speak.    Me 

held  out  his  hand.  ,  .         ij        j 

•  How  do  you  do  ?'  he  said,  his  voice  cold  and 
Bhahtly  harsh.  *  I  can't  say  I'm  glad  to  meet  you ; 
yof  wouldn't  beUeve  me  if  I  did ;  but  it's  bettjr  that 
we  should  meet  in  this  way  than  glarmg  at  each  other 
across  a  Law  Court.  Perhaps  Mr  y>  ensley  has  already 
told  you  of  the  decision  at  which  I  have  arrived.  No! 
Then  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  Ihave  spent  the 
last  three  days  considering,  with  Mr.  Wensley's  assist- 
ance, your  stetement  of  claim  and  the  evidence  you 
produce,  and— I  am  not  goin<5  to  fight  you. 
Lashmore  coloured  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 

^^"think  you  have  proved  your  case,'  continued 
Hemdale.    'At  any  rate,  I  am  satisfied ;     convinced 
is  a  better  word  perhaps.    However,  I  f «^  wiUmg  to 
^cept  a  compromise.    Mr.  Wensley  will  tell  you  the 
sum  we— I— think  adequate. 

Mr  Wensley  mentioned  a  sum.    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  it  was  a  very  large  one. 

•  Very  well,'  said  Lashmore  weanly.  almost  mdiffei- 

^t^emdlT^laught  his  breath.  'That's  ^ 
right,'  he  said.  '  For  my  part  I'm  glad  we  ve  settled 
it  1  and  I  trust.  Lord  Hemdale  '-Lashmore  started  a- 
the  title—'  you  will  not  forget  that  we  are  relations, 
and  that  we  should  be  friends.  I  very  much  repret 
the  way  in  which  I  received  your  somewhat  startling 
announcement  the  other  night 
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LMhmore  coloured.  '  I  wu  to  blame/  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

Herndale  smiled  a  wintry  smile.  '  We  will  let  that 
pass,'  he  said.  '  Now,  may  I  ask  yo^ir  plans  ?  Would 
you  like  to  go  down  to  Herondyke  and  take  poe- 
aession  at  once  ?  li  so,  I  should  like  to  accompany  you, 
if  you've  no  objection.    Any  time  will  suit  me.' 

Both  Lashmore  and  the  lawyer  stared  at  the  man : 
he  waA  behaving  like  a  hero,  Uke  an  angel. 

'I — 1  don't  know,'  stammered  Lashmore.  'I— 
I'm  rather  taken  by  surprise — I  will  let  you  know.' 

*  You  will  want  to  consult  your  lawyer,  of  course,' 
said  Herndale  pleasantly.  '  Suppose  we  go  and  get 
some  lunch  together  ? ' 

Too  amazed  to  refuse,  Lashmore,  with  a  helpless 
look  at  the  lawyer,  which  would  have  been  ludicrously 
pathetic  in  other  circumstances  went  off  to  lunch  at 
the  club  of  the  cousin  he  had  supplanted.  Mr.  Wensley 
gazed  at  the  door  which  had  closed  on  them,  then 
nibbed  his  chin  with  an  air  of  profoimd  perplexity. 
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THE  LIKBinESS  AGAIN 

BY  this  time  rumours  of  what  was  occurring,  hints 
of  '  a  romance  in  High  Life,  not  unconnected 
with  a  certain  dramatic  scene  which  ha<^.  taken  place 
in  a  fashionable  drawing-room,*  had  begun  to  crop 
np  in  the  newspapers ;  and  Society  was  on  the  alert 
for  sensational  disclosures.  Of  course  Sir  Talbot  and 
Eva  discussed  the  matter  continually ;  it  was  always 
in  their  thoughts.  Sir  Talbot's  sympathies,  notwith- 
standing that  the  man  who  had  lost  his  title  was  his 
future  son-in-law,  were  with  Lashmore.  He  proposed 
that  they  should  ask  him  to  return  with  them  to  the 
Court.  But  Eva  shook  her  head.  She  knew  that 
Lashmore  would  not  leave  London  until  he  had  found 
his  wife. 

One  evening,  while  they  were  at  dinner.  Sir  Talbot 
said,  casually, 
'  You  didn't  see  me  this  afternoon,  Eva  ? ' 
'  This  afternoon  1    No,  dear  ;    where  were  you  ?  ' 
'  Li  Knightsbridge,'  said  Sir  Talbot.     '  I  had  been 
to  my  tailor's,  aud  was  crossing  the  road  by  the  bar- 
racks,   I  caught  sight  of  you  walking  along  by  the 
shops  ;   and  I  signed  to  you  with  my  umbrella.     You 
didn't  see  me,  it  appears ;   though  I  fancied  that  you 
looked  in  my  direction.    You  got  into  an  omnibus  be- 
fore I  could  cross,  and  I  lost  you.    Do  you  often  ride 
in  omnibuses  ? ' 

'Never ;  scarcely  ever,'  said  Eva  slowly,  with  a  startled 
expression  on  her  face.  *  Father,  I  was  not  there.  I 
was  not  in  Knightsbridge  this  afternoon.' 
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He  looked  up,  mw  that  she  was  agiUted,  and  he 

chamnd  colour.  ,      .  ^  ^   ■, 

M^ot-not-not   there  1'   he  wud.     'But  I  saw 
you  I    I  law  you  diBtinotiy.    Your  face  was  turned 

fully  towards  me.' 
She  shook  her  head.    *  I  was  not  there,  she  repeated 

in  a  low  voice.    '  It  was  not  I.' 
*  Not  you  I    Then— then— who  was  it  1 
She  was  silent  a  moment,  though  her  eyes  spoke. 
•  Don't  you  see,  father ! '  she  said  ;    '  Oh,  can't  you 
guess?    So  like  me  that  even  you  were  mistaken  1    It 
—it  must  have  been  Mr.  Lashmore's  wife.' 

Sir  Talbot  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  sank  back  m  hu 
chair.  He  gaied  before  him,  like  a  man  upon  whom  a 
streak  of  Ught  is  beginning  to  fall  from  out  the  dark- 
ness. His  brows  were  knit,  his  lips  twitching.  At 
last  he  muttered  with  a  long  breath,  ^ 

•  Merciful  Heaven  !    Can  it  be  possible  ! 


When  Lashmore— it  will  be  better  to  still  call  him 
by  that  name— returned  home  after  lunching  with 
Hemdale,  he  found  both  Levison  and  Osborne  waiting 
for  him,  eager  for  the  news.  With  a  nod  to  eacWof 
them,  he  walked  straight  to  the  mantelshelf  and  hur- 
riedly turned  over  the  letters ;  then  he  dropped  them 
and  sighed  :  there  was  no  answer  to  hia^advertiBement 
for  his  wife. 

•  Well,  what  news  ? '  asked  Osborne, 

•  None,  none  ! '  said  Lashmore  dejectedly.  '  She 
has  not  seen  the  advertisement,  or  she  will  not  reply— 
Oh,  you  mean  about  Hemdale  1  * 

He  told  them  of  the  extraordinary  interview  at  the 
lawyer's  and  the  result ;  told  them  listlessly,  as  if  the 
matter  were  of  little  consequence,  as,  indeed,  it  was  to 
him,  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  stiU 
lopt  to  him.  Osborne  raised  his  brows  and  whistled  as 
he  heard  the  sum  which  Lashmore  had  agreed  to  pay 
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Heradale,  but  Leviion's  face  remained  aa  impMsive 
w  usual,  as  he  said, 

'  He's  a  clever  man  ;  he  has  made  a  good  bargain. 
But  you  can  a£ford  it,  my  lord.  That  little  business  you 
and  I  have  in  hand  will  more  than  pay  off  this  com- 
pensation money.  Yes  ;  he's  clever.  I  admire  him.  He 
ought  to  be  in  the  City,  he  really  ought ;  he's  wasted 
outside  of  it.  I  euppose  he  was  quite  friendly  and 
affable,  my  lord  ( ' 

'  Oh,  quite,'  said  Lashmore,  with  aweary  and  some- 
what bitter  little  laugh.  '  He  asked  me  to  lunch  with 
him.  And  I  went.  Somehow  I  couldn't  refuse.  He 
was  absolutely  self-possessed,  and  bore  himself  as  if 
he  were  a  kind  of  good-tempered  martyr.  He  told 
me  what  he  had  done  for  the  estate,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  his  advice  on  certain  points  ;  said  the 
poaching  was  rather  bad  because  he  had  been  away  so 
much,  and  that  I  ought  to  get  a  couple  or  more  keepers. 
I  kept  telling  myself  all  the  while  I  listened  to  him 
that  he  was  behaving  well,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him ;  but  there's  something  about  the  man  I 
don't  like ;  something  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
a  trick  he  has  of  glancing  sideways.  And  then  again, 
of  course,  I  couldn't  forget  that  sneaking  blow  he  "med 
at  you  in  the  park.' 

Osborne  nodded  gravely.  '  I  know,'  he  said.  '  And 
he  is  going  to  marry  the  woman  I  love !  '  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

They  talked  for  some  time-  by  chaiice,  Lashmore 
did  not  inform  them  of  Hemdale's  proposal  that  they 
should  go  down  to  Herondyke  together — then  Osborne 
and  Levison  went  away  in  company. 

'  His  lordship  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,'  said  Levison. 
'  The  terms  are  stiff ;  but  he  has  avoided  a  long  and 
expensive  fight  and  a  fearful  amount  of  trouble.* 

'  He  will  never  be  happy  until  he  finds  his  wife,'  said 
Osborne.  *  The  loss  of  her  is  eating  into  his  heart ; 
he  looks  fearfully  w&n  and  haggard,  and  this  accession 
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to  the  title  and  the  rest  of  it  will  bring  him  no  happiness 
unless  he  finds  her.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  mysteries 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  suppose  you  can't  help  us, 
Mr.  Levison  ?    You  are  the  cleverest  man  I  know.' 

•  I'm  afraid  not,'  he  said.    *  It's  a  matter  for  the 

police.'  »    ,  X  J 

'  To  whom  Lashmore  will  not  go.  And  I  can  under- 
stand his  feeling.'  . 

They  parted  at  the  top  of  Sloane  Street,  and  Levison 
turned  towards  Hyde  Park  comer.  He  was  going  to 
see  a  big  financier  about  the  coal  concession.  He  was 
passing  one  of  the  large  drapers',  and  stepped  aside  to 
allow  a  lady  to  cross  the  pavement  and  enter  the  shop. 
He  was  lost  in  thought,  pondering  his  big  scheme,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  ;  but  as  he  made  way  for  the  lady  he  glanced 
up  at  her.  A  quick  change  of  expression  fiashed 
across  his  face  ;  he  raised  his  hat,  and  in  his  slow  voice 
said — 

*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Kittie  ? ' 

The  lady  stopped  and  regarded  him  with  a  startled 
expression  ;  then  she  put  out  her  hand  and  caught  his 
arm  as  if  she  feared  he  was  going  to  r\m  away.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  unconsciously  they 
drew  back  against  the  window. 

'  You  know  me  1  '  she  said  at  last. 

Levison  raised  his  brows  and  smiled.  'Why 
ehouldn't  I  ?  '  he  retorted,  aimost  plaintively.  '  You 
are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  you  have  forgotten 
me  ? '  ,       ,. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  bit  her  hp 
softly.  'You  called  me  "Miss  Kittie,"'  she  said. 
'  What  name  ought  I  to  call  you  ?  ' 

Levison  smiled  as  if  humouring  her. 

'  I  haven't  changed  my  name.  Miss  Kittie,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  still  known  as  Levison.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Can  we  have  a  little  talk  ?  Let 
us  turn  into  the  Park  ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  where 
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you  have  been,  what  you  have  been  doing.  All  your 
friends  have  been  anxious,  and  I  hope  I  have  the  right 
to  count  myself  amongst  them.' 

They  turned  into  the  Park,  and  Levison  found  a  seat. 

'  Now,  begin  from  the  beginning,'  he  said,  '  from  the 
moment,  of  your  disappearance.  Have  you  seen  any 
of  the  boys  yet  ?  I  suppose  so.  They  ought  to 
have  let  me  know.  You  are  looking  well,  fivA ' — he 
glanced  at  her  simple  but  costly  dress —  '  I  hope,  are 
flourishing.  Perhaps  you  have  taken  my  advice,  and 
gone  on  the  stage  ? ' 

His  companion  shook  her  head.  '  No,'  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  her  face  averted  from  him.  '  No,  I  have  not 
been  on  the  stage.' 

*  Married,  perhaps  ?  '  he  said. 
She  shook  her  head  again. 

*  I  am  almost  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  still  Kittie 
Norton,'  he  said.     '  And  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 

'  I  am  sitting  beside  a  gentleman  named  Levison, 
who  evidently  mistakes  me  for  an  old  friend.  My  name 
is  Eva  Lyndhurst.' 

She  had  turned  to  him  with  a  suppressed  eagerness. 
Mr.  Levison  did  not  start,  at  least  not  outwardly,  but 
he  looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  hawk ;  then  he 
raised  his  hat. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  quite  calmly.  '  I  see 
now  that  you  are  not  my  friend — or  rather,  I  take  your 
word  for  it.  May  I  add  a  little  to  your  information  ? 
You  are  the  lady  who  is  engaged  to  marry  Lord  Hern- 
dale  ?  ' 

Eva  winced,  and  her  face,  which  had  been  flushed 
with  excitement,  turned  pale. 

'  To  the  gentleman  who  vxia  Lord  Herndale,'  she  said 
in  a  very  low  voice.  '  But  do  not  mind  about  me.  I 
want  to  know  who  this  lady  is  for  whom  you  and  Mr. 
Lashmore  have  mistaken  me.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Mr.  Lashmore — he  is  a  friend,  a  great 
friend  of  mine — is  searching  for  her.    No  one  knows 
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who  she  is  but  you.    You  are  a  friend  of  hers ;  you 
can  help  us.    Will  you  come  home  with  me  to  see  my 
father  ?    We  are  aU  so  anxious  to  help  Mr.  lAshmore. 
Oh,  please  do  ! ' 
Mr.  Levison  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook  his 

head  regretfully.  i..  ,  t 

'  I  have  an  important  engagement,  for  which  I  am 
already  late.  And,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  fear  I  cannot 
help  you.  The  other  young  lady  is  lost,  here  in  London.' 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  brows  drawn 
together,  his  eyes  shadowed  by  their  thick  lids.  *  No,  I 
can't  help  you,'  he  said, '  and  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
interfere  in  any  business  unless  I  can  do  so  successfully. 
Give  me  your  address,  and  I  will  communicate  with 
you  if  there  is  any  cause  for  doing  so.  I  have  just  left 
Mr.  Lashmore* — he  paused  a  moment — 'and  his 
friend  Mr.  OsboiTie.' 

He  did  not  loojc  at  her,  but  he  saw  the  burning  blush 
which  suffused  her  face. 

'  Mr,  Osborne,'  he  continued, '  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Lashmore's,  and  has  been  a  great  help  to  him.  He  is 
a  fine  fellow— Mr.  Osborne,  I  mean.'  Again  the  blush 
rose.  '  But  you  know  him,  I  think  ?  It  ijs  a  great 
mystery.  I  wish  it  could  be  solved  for  Mr.  Lashmore's 
—I  mean  Lord  Hemdale's— sake.  I'm  afraid  I  must 
go  now.    Let  me  take  you  to  a  cab.' 

Eva  went  for  no  more  shopping  that  day,  but  drove 
straight  home.  Levison  gazed  after  her,  then  went 
on  to  his  appointment.  His  lips  moved;  he  was 
saying  to  himself  '  A  strange  likeness  :  Kittie  Norton 
herself !  No  wonder  Lashmore  was  deceived.  A 
sweet-looking  girl,  too — far  too  good  for  that  fellow 
Hemdale.  And  she  blushed  when  I  spoke  of  Osborne. 
That's  the  man  she  cares  for,  though  she's  going  to 
marry  the  other.  And  I  can  guess  why.  But  where 
is  Kittie  Norton  1 '  He  stopped  and  frowned  thought- 
fully, and  a  trifle  impatiently.  *  Why  it— it  looks  like 
A  case  of  personation.    It's  a  mystery ;    and  I  hate 
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mysteries,  especially  when  I'm  expected  to  clear  them 
up.    And  my  hands  are  too  full  already.' 

He  shook  his  head  as  if  to  shake  the  business  off  his 
mind ;  but  it  came  back  upon  him  immediately  after 
his  successful  interview  with  the  financier,  and  refused 
to  be  shaken  off. 
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THE  secret  which  Kittie  had  found  amongst  her 
father's  papers  would  have  greatly  aflfected  her 
in  other  circumstances ;  as  it  was,  though  she  was 
moved  by  it,  its  effect  was  not  perceptible  in  her  mode 
of  life  or  manner.  She  toiled  at  her  monotonous  work, 
met  the  boys  occasionally,  and,  when  she  was  alone, 
brooded  and  longed  for  a  sight,  only  a  sight,  of  Lash 
more.  Presently  she  came  upon  the  report  in  a  news- 
paper on  '  The  Strange  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity  in 
High  Life.'  What  she  had  feared  had  come  to  pass. 
Lashmore  had  met  Eva  Lyndhurst,  had  mistaken  her 
for  his  wife,  and  had  discovered  his  real  wife's  terrible 

deceit. 

She  trembled  as  she  read,  and  buried  her  f  r.oe  in  her 
hands.  She  dared  not  look  back  on  the  past,  the 
future  loomed  before  her  dark  and  threatening,  an 
infinity  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  Of  course  she 
made  herself  ill,  and  for  some  days  she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  room ;  a  lassitude  seized  upon  her  which 
gave  place  to  a  desire  for  self -punishment.  She  wanted 
to  expiate  her  sin,  to  find  relief,  peace ;  her  mental 
anguish,  the  acute  pain  of  longing  for  the  love  of  the 
man  who  was  all  the  world  to  her— this  was  not  punish- 
ment enough.  She  wanted  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet, 
to  obtain  his  forgiveness,  just  his  forgiveness,  then 
crawl  away  somewhere  and  die.  But,  alas  !  she  knew 
that  she  was  nowhere  near  dying;  notwithstanding 
her  lassitude  and  her  misery,  the  tide  of  life  was  moving 
strongly  in  her.  ,    ^    -u 

One  evening  she  went,  out  to  take  her  work  to  tne 
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shop ;  her  veil  was  closely  drawn  and  she  walked 
slowly  and  with  downcast  head  ;  she  did  not  see  a  tall, 
Ciurefully  dressed,  elderly  man  who  stopped  suddenly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  looked  after  her  ;  and 
she  started  when  he  followed  her  as  she  left  the  shop, 
and  coming  up  to  her  said,  in  a  calm,  impassive  voice, 

'  So,  here  you  are.  Miss  Kittie !  ' 

She  started  and  gasped,  as  her  hand  went  to  her 
heart. 

•  Mr.  Levison  ! ' 

'  Yes  ;  here  I  am.  Miss  Kittie,'  he  said  with  common- 
place cheerfulness.  '  No  ;  it's  not  an  accident.  I've 
been  looking  for  you.' 

She  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand ; 
and  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm,  in 
the  most  natural  and  fatherly  way. 

*  Yes  ;  I've  been  looking  for  you.  I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you.'  He  looked  ro\md  and  saw  a  quiet 
little  confectioner's  shop.  '  We  will  go  in  here  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea.  I'm  like  an  old  woman  for  my 
tea.' 

He  led  her  into  a  small  tea-room  at  the  back  of  the 
shop,  and  said  nothing  imtil  the  cups  were  on  the  table  ; 
then,  closing  the  door,  so  that  they  could  not  be  over- 
heard— there  was  no  one  there  but  themselves — he 
leant  forward,  and,  patting  her  trembling  hand  sooth- 
ingly, said  in  a  low  voice, 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Lashmore ' 

Kittie  start'^d  and  her  face  went       ite. 

'  You — know ? '  she  gasped. 

Mr.  Levison  nodded  and  smiled.  *  Yes,  I  know,'  he 
said.  '  I  know  that  you  are  the  wife  of  Harry  Lash- 
more, as  he  has  called  himself.  And  I  can  guess,  though 
it's  only  a  guess,  why  you  have  left  him.  I  can't  guess 
the  whole  story  ;  and  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me.  The 
reason  I  have  been  looking  for  you  is  because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  I  can  put  it  in  one  sentence 
You  must  rro  back  to  him.' 
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Kittie  shuddered  and  clasped  her  hands. 

'  I  can't,  I  can't !  '  she  breathed.     '  You  don't  know 

what   I've    done ?    It's    impossible,    impossible! 

I  shall  never  see  him  again.  And  oh,  I  do  want  to  see 
him  so ! ' 

'  Not  more  than  he  wants  to  see  you,*  said  Mr. 
Levison.  '  If  ever  a  man  wanted  his  wife,  your  hus- 
band wants  you.  I  have  seen  hir^  nearly  everj  day 
— he  is  wearing  himself  out  with  longing  for  you.  Yon 
kno\^'— or  don't  you  know — that  he  is  the  Earl  of  Hem- 
dale  ?  You  are  a  Countess,  Miss  Kittie.  Tt  is  scarcely 
the  thing  for  a  Countess  to  be  living  alone,  vo  be  earning 
her  livelihood  by — what  is  it,  teaching  ?  ' 

'  Needlework,'  said  Kittie  faintly.  She  was  scarcely 
listening  to  him,  she  was  thinking  of  her  husband. 

'  Come  now,  be  sensible  !  You  always  were  one  of 
the  'cutest,  the  cleverest  of  girls.  Forgive  me  for 
speaking  so  plainly.  I  forget  I  am  talking  to  a  Coun- 
tess ;  I  remember  only  the  Miss  Kittie  I  knew  You 
must  go  back  to  him,  or  you  will  ruin  his  life.' 

*  I  have  ruined  it,'  said  Kittie,  with  a  dry  sob.  *  It 
is  too  late.  I  can  never  undo  what  I  have  done.' 
Terror  came  suddenly  into  her  eyes.  '  You  won't  teU 
him  that  you've  seen  me,  Mr.  Levison  ? ' 

'  I  ought  not  to  give  you  the  promise,'  said  Levison. 
*  I  ought  to  go  straight  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
found  you.' 

'  Ah,  you  will  not ;  you  will  not !  '  She  clasped  her 
hands  and  looked  at  him  imploringly. 

Mr.  Levison  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  he 
said  gravely, 

'  I  can't  refuse  you  an3rthing.  Miss  Kittie.  I  won't 
tell  him  ;  but  you  must  give  me  your  address,  where  I 
can  find  you.' 

She  hesitated  for  a  little  ;  but  at  last  she  gave  him 
the  address. 

'  I  can  trust  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Levison,  '  you  can  trust  me  ;  that's  my 
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strong  point.    Do  you— forgive  me— but  do^youVant 

money  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head,  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 
'  No ;  I  only  want  one  thing  in  all  the  world.  And 
that  I  have  lost  for  ever  :  my  husband's  love  and  trust 
in  me.    I  must  go.    I  rely  on  your  promise.' 

She  gave  him  her  shaking  hand,  and,  with  her 
veil  lowered,  passed  out.  Mr.  Levison  ordered  another 
cup  of  tea,  but  did  not  drink  it.  He  was  regretting 
that  promise  ;  but  he  had  given  it,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  his  word. 

He  went  roimd  next  morning  to  Forbes.  The  old 
man  seemed  surprised  to  see  him. 

'  Didn't  his  lordship  tell  you,  Mr.  Levison  ?  '  he  said. 
'  His  lordship  has  gone  down  to  Herondyke — with^hia 
cousin.'  -• 

Mr.  Levison's  lips  twitched  and  his  heavy  brows 
went  up ;  then  they  drew  together ;  and  Forbes 
instantly  became  anxious. 

'  I  didn't  like  the  idea  myself,  Mr.  Levison,'  he  said. 
'  I  tried  to  persuade  his  lordship  not  to  go ;  but  he 
laughed  in  that  sad  way  of  his,  and  asked  me  "why  not"  ? 
of  course  I  couldn't  say.  It  was  only  a  kind  of  feeling 
on  my  part ;  a  fearsome  kind  of  feeling,  as  if  something 
—something  might  happen.  I  didn't  explain  to  his 
lordship  ;  for  he  would  only  have  laughed  at  me.' 

'  Naturally,'  said  Mr.  Levison,  with  a  smile. 

But  the  smile  faded  as  he  turned  away  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  street  he  called  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
address  Kittie  had  given  him.  He  climbed  up  the  stairs 
to  her  attic—'  Nice  place  for  a  Countess  !  '  he  murmured 
to  himself, — and  she  came  to  the  door,  pale  and  wan, 
and  with  a  httle  start  of  apprehension. 

'  Do  you  know  Herondyke  ?  '  he  asked  quietly,  as 
he  still  held  her  hand. 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is  and  find  the  train  for  you,'  he 
said.    '  I  want  you  to  go  there.' 
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She  gazed  at  him  with  fear  and  doubt  in  her  eyes. 
'  He  is  there  !  *  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

'  He  is,'  said  Mr.  Levison  as  quietly  as  before.  '  Wait ! 
When  a  man  is  in  danger,  who  is  the  proper  person  to 
be  by  his  side,  Miss  Kittie  ? ' 

She  leant  against  the  table,  her  hands  gripping  its 
edge,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

'  Danger  ?  '  she  breathed  almost  inaudibly. 

'  Tes,'  said  Mr.  Levison.  '  I  think  there  is.  He  has 
gone  down  with  a  man  I  would  not  trust  out  of  my  sight. 
You  see  I  speak  openly.  You  used  to  have  plenty  of 
pluck  in  the  old  days,  and  I  fancy  you  have  it  still. 
That's  why  I  tell  you  what  is  in  my  thoughts.  Put 
on  your  things  ;  we'll  go  straight  down  to  the  station. 
Don't  be  alanned.  Nothing  can  have  happened  yet ; 
nothing  will  happen  if  you  are  by  his  side.' 

She  was  white,  but  she  was  not  trembling.  At  that 
moment  she  forgot  the  past,  forgot  her  sin ;  she  was 
only  conscious  that  the  man  she  loved  was  in  danger, 
and  that  she  could  help  him.  Li  less  than  five  minutes 
she  was  ready.  Mr.  Levison  took  her  arm  and  they 
went  down  to  the  cab  which  he  had  kept  waiting.  She 
was  silent  as  they  went  to  the  station  ;  but  her  lips 
moved  and  formed  the  word  '  Danger  !  '  They  had  to 
wait  for  over  an  hour  for  the  train,  and  Levison  led 
her  to  the  refreshment  room  and,  in  his  quiet  way, 
persuaded  her  to  take  some  food. 

He  held  her  hand  and  pressed  it  as  he  put  her  into  the 
train,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  in  speechless  grati- 
tude and  comprehension.  He  had  given  her  no  par- 
ticulars, no  directions  ;  and  she  had  asked  for  none.  It 
seemed  to  her  to  be  sufficient  that  the  man  she  loved, 
her  husband,  was  in  some  vague,  nameless  peril  from 
which  she  could  save  him.    And  she  was  going  to  him. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVm  *      ' 

THE  SLATXB 

LASHMOBE  and  Hemdale  sat^at  dinner.  Lash- 
more  had  been  silent  for  some  time  ;  every  now 
and  then  he  had  glanced  round  the  softly-lit  room,  at 
the  noiseless  servants,  at  the  massive  plate,  the  richly- 
out  glass,  and  at  the  calm,  self-possessed  face  of  the 
man  opposite  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream,  as 
if  the  familiar  room  with  its  old-time  splendom'  most 
presently  fade  away  and  give  place  to  the  sitting-room 
in  the  little  cottage  at  Quirapata. 

He  had  come  down  with  Hemdale  on  the  previotu 
evenir^ ;  and  Hemdale  had  played  his  part  with  graceful 
ease  and  consummate  skill.  As  they  went  over  the 
house  and  Herndale  pointed  out  the  improvements 
he  had  made,  be  adopted  the  manner  of  a  man  who  had 
been  in  charge  and  is  resigning  his  temporary  guardian- 
ship to  the  owner  of  the  property.  He  took  a  secondary 
plsice,  as  it  were,  and  indicated  the  fact  by  gesture  and 
voice ;  and  he  was  so  successful  in  his  assumption  that 
Lashmore's  dislike  and  mistrust  of  his  cousin  almost 
vanished.  At  another  time,  in  other  circumstances, 
with  Kittie  by  his  side,  this  return  to  his  old  home 
would  have  fiUed  Lashmore  with  delight ;  but  it  was 
now  as  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  and  left  a  bitterness  in  the 
mouth.  Of  what  use  were  rank  and  wealth,  this  re- 
instatement in  his  old  position,  with  his  wife  lost  to 
him? 

He   walked  about   the   grounds   with   his   cousin, 

abstracted,  absorbed,  with  hanging  head  and  lagging 
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■tep.  He  tpoke  but  little;  but  Hemdale  kept  up 
the  flow  of  talk  with  a  cold  faoilily ;  but  beneath  his 
apparently  pleasant  and  frank  demeanour  a  fire 
smouldered  within  him,  which  threatened  now  and 
again  to  overmaster  him.  As  he  sat  at  dinner  with  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  resigned  everything— for  a  price 
— his  hatred  of  Lashmore  stung  him  like  the  lash  of  a 
whip.  But  the  cold  eyes  revealed  nothing  of  this,  and 
the  smooth,  even  voice  never  faltered.  Even  when 
the  servants  openly  displayed  their  joy  at  Lashmore's 
return  and  his  presence  in  the  house  as  master — Hem- 
dale  had  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  head  of  the  table— 
Hemdale  revealed  neither  by  word  nor  look  his  irrita- 
tion and  chagrin ;  and  in  the  servants'  hall  they  mar- 
velled at  the  easy  way  in  which  his  '  late  '  lordship  was 
taking  things. 

Lashmore  had  been  leaning  back  in  his  chair  in 
silence,  turning  his  empty  wine  glass  in  his  fingers  and 
presently,  without  looking  up,  he  said, 

'  I  must  go  back  to  London  to-morrow.' 

'  Must  you  ? '  said  Hemdale.  Can  you  not  manage 
to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  ?  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
I  have  enjoyed  our  visit.'  He  laughed  with  a  sardonic 
note  which  Lashmore,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  did  not 
notice.  '  I  suppose  I  am  feeling  the  glow  of  conscious 
virtue.  Of  course,  I  could  have  kept  you  out  of  this, 
he  waved  his  cigar,  '  for  a  deuce  of  a  time.  But  it  is 
better  as  it  is.  I  have  lost  it,'  he  waved  his  cigar  again, 
I  but  I  hope  I  shall  retain  your  friendship.  How  warm 
it  is  !  '  He  rose  and  opened  the  tall  window.  There 
was  a  full  moon  out,  but  heavy  clouds  now  and  again 
obscured  it.  As  he  looked  across  the  Italian  garden 
to  the  park  beyond,  Hemdale's  eyes  gleamed  and  his 
teeth  closed  with  a  click.  Did  the  fool,  who  sat  moping 
there,  realize  all  that  he  was  depriving  him  of  ?  'We 
are  going  to  have  a  storm,  I  think,'  he  said  ;  '  it  won't 
come  yet ;  but  it's  threatening.' 

As  he  turned  from  the  window,  a  faint  report/  pro- 
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oeeding  from  the  woods  beyond,  broke  the  silence. 
Lashraore,  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound,  looked 
up  i^rply. 

*  What  was  that  ? ' 

Hemdale  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled  con- 
temptuously. '  Poachers,'  he  said.  '  They're  at  worh 
in  the  plantation.  They  will  always  dodige  that  fool 
of  a  keeper ;  he's  worse  than  useless.  I'll  sack  him 
to-morrow.'  He  bit  his  lip  at  the  slip,  and  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  within  him  reddened  his  face.  '  Pardon ! ' 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  '  I  meant  that  you  ought  to 
sack  hii.i.' 

'  I'll  see,'  said  Lashmore,  already  fallen  into  abstrac- 
tion again. 

Hemdale  pour:>d  out  another  glass  of  wine  for  himself 
— he  was  usually  a  temperate  man,  but,  unnoticed  by 
Lashmore,  he  had  drunk  a  great  deal  during  the  dinner 
— and  he  pushed  the  Hecanter  towards  his  companion, 
ijashmore  shook  his  h  1,  rose  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  H..mcale  drank  the  wine  at  a  draught 
and  refilled  the  glass  ;  it  was  port,  and  the  wine  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  within  him.  The  presence  of  the  other 
man  grew  unendurable ;  for  the  spirit  of  Cain  was 
stirring  in  Hemdale,  and  the  savage  impulse  which  had 
caused  him  to  aim  a  blow  at  Owen  Osborne  was  begin- 
ning to  assert  itself  and  growing  stronger  every  moment. 
He  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  rose  a  trifle  unsteadily, 
not  from  the  drink  as  much  as  from  the  impulse  which 
tortu-ed  him. 

•  I  have  a  letter  or  two  to  write,'  he  said.  *  You'll 
excuse  me  ? ' 

'  Yes ;    )h,  yes,'  said  Lashmore  absently. 

Herndale  went  into  the  library  and  paced  up  and 
down  noiselessly  in  his  court  shoes.  That  sullen  fool 
was  all  that  stood  between  him  and  this  that  he  was 
losing.  The  thought  was  a  torment  and  an  incentive. 
And  yet  he  could  do  nothing ;  the  man  was  there, 
young,    strong,    likely  to    live   to  ninety.    Hemdale 
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uttered  no  melodnmatio  ounee,  made  no  melodramatic 
gestures  ;  but  he  felt  his  brain  grow  hot  and  the  room 
swim  round  him.  He  tried  to  console,  to  pacify  him- 
self,  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  managed  to  grab  a 
large  sum  of  money,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Eva 
that  she  admired  him  for  his  great  renunciation,  that  all 
the  world  would  applaud  him  for  having  behaved  with 
Quixotic  generosity ;  but  at  this  moment  the  reflection 
the  self-flattery,  brought  him  no  ease  ;  his  hatred  of  the 
inan  m  the  other  room,  the  owner  of  the  title,  the  master 
of  Herondyke,  burnt  fiercely,  suffocatingly. 

And  yet  he  was  apparently  quite  cool  when  he 
returned  to  the  dining-room.  A  couple  of  footmen 
were  cleanng  the  table.    Lashmore  was  not  there. 

Where  is— Lord   Hemdale  ? '  he  asked,  with  an 
mvoluntary  pause  before  the  title. 
The  butler,  coming  from  behind  the  screen,  replied— 

His  lordship  has  gone  out  for  a  stroll,  sir.' 
He  emphasized  the  '  lordship  '  and  the  '  sir  '  unctu- 
ously    He  was  an  old  servant,  and,  like  the  others 
adored  Lashmore  and  disUked  Hemdale;    and  yet 
Lashmore  as  a  boy  had  been  hot-temperc -],  i  ,,  oatient 
and  somewhat  tryrannical ;   and  Hemdale  was  never 
Ill-tempered  and  always  courteous  ;  but  Lashmore  had 
been  attached  to  everybody  about  the  place,  and 
even  as  a  boy,  had  listened  to  their  troubles  and  sym- 
pathized with  them  ;  in  a  word,  had  won  their  hearts, 
which  had  remained  sealed  to  Hemdale,  and  would 
have  so  remained  if  he  had  retained  possession  of  the 
title  for  fifty  years. 

'  Please  teU  Lord  Hemdale  when  he  comes  in  that  I 
am  m  the  billiard  room,'  said  Hemdale,  as  he  left  the 
room. 

The  footmen  smirked  at  the  butler. 

•  Pretty  rough  on  him,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Yule,'  remarked 
one  of  them  'But  he  do  stand  up  against  it  weU, 
don't  he.     'Asn't  tumed  a  hair.' 

*No,  he  hasn't,'  a«sert«d   Yule;   'but  it's  in  the 
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blood ;  and  he's  a  Herndale  after  all.  There's  another 
gun  !  I  do  wonder  what  Bark(  r  can  be  about  to  let 
them  poachers  ravage  the  preserves  in  that  open  way ! ' 

Herndale  went  to  the  billiard  room  and  lit  another 
cigar.  In  a  comer  was  a  cabinet  containing  some  wine 
and  spirits  and  the  odds  and  ends  which  collect  in  a 
billiard  room.  He  got  himself  some  brandy;  there 
was  no  water  in  the  room,  and  he  drank  the  spirit  neat. 
The  footmen's  manner,  Yule's  emphasis  on  the  respec- 
tive titles,  irritated  Herndale  to  "  point  of  madness, 
which  concentrated  in  an  ever  -opening  hatred  of 
Lashmore  and  a  burning  desire  lo  be  rid  of  him,  to 
stand  in  his  place  again,  to  discharge  every  servant,  to 
assert  himself  as  master  of  Herondyke  once  more. 

The  brandy  burnt  Hke  fire  in  his  veins,  the  spacious 
room  seemed  hot  and  stifling;  he  went  up  to  his 
dressing-room,  put  on  his  boots  and  a  soft  cap,  and 
came  down  to  the  hall ;  an  old  covert  coat  hung  on 
ihe  rack,  and  he  put  it  on,  and  went  out  by  the  back- 
hall  door.  The  moon  was  covered  with  clouds,  and 
he  went  along  the  terrace  and  across  the  lawn  to  the 
park  unobserved ;  from  the  park  he  passed  into  the 
wood  ;  and  as  he  did  so  the  moon  emerged,  and  pierced 
between  the  trees.  A  shadowy  form,  half  crouching, 
crossed  a  small  clearing  within  twenty  paces  of  him. 
Herndale  stepped  behind  .    tree  and  watched. 

The  man  was  a  poacher,  carried  a  gun  and  a  bag  over 
his  shoulder.  Presently  there  came  a  low,  soft  whistle, 
and  a  voice  from  amongst  the  trees  said  cautiously— 

'  Hi,  Jim,  bring  the  bag  along  ! ' 

The  man  stood  his  gun  down  against  a  tree,  and 
hurried,  still  crouchingly,  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
When  he  had  gone  Herndale  came  out  stealthily,  t^yok 
up  the  gun,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  man  ;  but  he 
hesitated :  he  was  a  coward,  and  was  asking  himself 
if  the  game  was  worth  the  risk.  He  decided  that  it 
was  not;  and,  withkthe  gun  under  his  arm,  and  a 
muttered  curse  for  the  ineflFective  keeper,  he  turned  in 
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the  other  direction.  He  had  ahnost  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  when  he  stopped  abruptly ;  for  he  saw 
another  figure,  not  crouching  or  crawling,  but  walking 
upright  with  an  alert  and  determined  aspect  in  his 
attitude. 

It  was  Lashmore.  He  had  put  on  a  light  overcoat 
oyer  his  dress  smoking-jacket,  and  carried  a  thick 
stick  in  his  hand.  He  was  no  longer  preoccupied,  and 
it  was  evident  to  Herndale  that  he  had  come  out  in 
search  of  the  poachers.  Screened  by  a  tree,  Herndale 
watched  him  with  a  malignant  gleam  in  the  cold  eyes  ; 
his  burning  hand  gripped  the  gun  with  a  kind  of  feverish 
caress,  as  if  it  were  some  fierce  living  thing  he  could 
control  01  let  loose  at  will.  The  Spirit  of  Cain  surged 
through  him  and  made  him  shake;  his  teeth  were 
clenched,  his  face  livid. 

He  watched,  motionless,  until  Lashmore  had  passed 

him  ;  then,  as  if  indeed  the  gun  were  a  hving  thing,  it 

seemed  to  glide  to  his  shoulder ;  he  took  careful  aim, 

ery  limb  as  if  braced  with  ice,  and  fired.     Lashmore 

opped,  threw  up  one  £;rm,  uttered  a  faint  moan,  and, 

swaying  and  staggering,  fell  on  his  back. 

Herndale  stood,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  prone  figure,  with  its  arms  outstretched,  its 
face  turned  up  to  the  placid  moon.  He  remained  thus 
for  what  seemed  to  him  an  eternity  ;  then,  crouching, 
as  the  poacher  had  done,  he  went  to  his  victim.  He 
bent  over  the  white  face,  stained  now  with  blood,  and 
putting  his  ear  down  to  the  parted  lips  listened  intently. 
He  raised  himself,  and  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  The  stumbling  block 
was  removed  from  his  path,  the  man  was  dead ;  he, 
Herndale,  was  master  of  Herondyke  again  and  Earl 
of  Herndale. 


Kittie  reached  Herondyke  in  exactly  the  same  mental 
condition  in  which  she  had  started.    She  could  not 
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think  clearly,  could  make  no  plan  of  what  she  should 
say  or  do  when  she  reached  the  house.  The  past  was 
still  as  if  enveloped  in  a  »»,Ist,  the  future  was  formless  ; 
she  could  only  gras;  one  fact -that  Harry  was  in 
danger  and  in  need  o;  her.  Thef+^tionmaster,  with  a 
rather  curious  glance  at  her,  dire,  ted  her  to  the  great 
house,  and  she  went  ou  Lei  ^^.y  quickly,  steadily,  like 
a  dreamer  making  for  a  visionary  goal. 

The  woman  at  the  lodge,  as  she  opened  the  gates, 
regarded  the  slim,  graceful  figure  with  curiosity  and  a 
trace  of  suspicion. 

'  You  go  straight  on,  Miss,  through  the  avenue,'  she 
said  in  answer  to  Kittie's  low-voiced  mquiry. 

Presently  she  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  place  ;  but  its 
grandeur  did  not  affect  her,  she  scarcely  raised  her 
eyes  ;  and  she  went  straight  up  the  stone  steps  flanked 
by  the  huge  heraldic  monsters— the  memory  of  the 
crest  she  had  seen  on  the  match-box  at  Quirapata, 
flashed  across  her  mind— and  entered  the  hall  by  the 
open  door.  Yule  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  stopped 
and  stared  at  her  with  surprise  ;  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  a  lady,  and  he  came  forward  respectfully. 

Kittie  sought  for  her  voice,  and  found  it  at  last ;  it 
sounded  hollow,  expressionless  ;  but  it  was  quite  firm. 
The  pluck  with  which  Mr.  Levison  had  credited  her 
rose  within  her  and  sustained  her. 

'  I  wish  to  see  Lord  Herndale,'  she  said. 
His  lordship  is  out,  ma'am— miss,'  said  Yule.  He 
did  not  know  which  designation  was  right ;  there  was 
the  dignity  and  nobility  of  maturity  in  her  white  face 
and  solemn  eyes ;  but  the  figure,  the  soft  and  tender 
lips,  were  those  of  a  girl.  'His  lordship  has  just 
strolled  out.  I  don't  suppose  he  has  gone  far.  Will 
you  come  in  and  wait  for  his  lordship  ?  ' 

Kittie  hesitated  for  a  moment  only ;  it  would  be 
better  that  she  should  meet  Harry  out  in  the  open,  that 
she  should  explain  her  presence,  make  her  bitter 
confession  with  no  one  to  hear  her  but  him 
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JrPT*  ^u""  ^uJ^^  ^^""^  ^*y  ^'d  Hemdale  has 
gone  ?     she  asked. 

Yule  was  touched  by  the  sad,  gentle  voice. 
His  lordship  would  doubtless  go  into  the  park,  miss  ' 
he  said  ;     m  fact,  he  must  have  done,  or  I  should  have 

f  w  ^fv.  T^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  *«'o««  *I^e  lawn ; 
that  path  ^  take  you  to  it.  What  name  shaU  I  say 
If  his  lordship  should  come  in  ? ' 

'It  wiU  not  matter,'  said  Kittie.     '  I  shaU  find  him  ' 

bhe  crossed  the  lawn  and  entered  the  park.    As  she 

did  so  she  glanced  behind  her  to  see  if  Lashmore  were 

m  sight,  and  the  long  stretching  Une  of  the  great  house. 

with  Its  marble  terraces  and  steps,  smote  her  with  a 

vague  sense  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Amongst 

the  trees,  with  no  path  opening  to  her,  she  did  not  know 

which  woy  to  take  ;  and  all  ignorantly  she  took  the 

direction  of  the  preserves.    The  trees  were  closer,  the 

under^owth  thicker  here ;    she  made  her  way  ^dth 

^fficulty  and  she  was  about  to  turn  back,  t4iking 

that  Lashmore  would  be  more  likely  to  be  strolling 

?J^^  T""  ^^^^  °^  *^^  P^^^'  ^*»«»  «I»e  lieard  the 
report  of  a  gun. 

She  stopped  dead  short,  and  both  hands  flew  to  her 

T;i,    ?^°«f  '      And  Harry  was  out  here  ! 
With  almost  superhuman  strength  she  forced  her 
«TL!^v!f *"  the  bracken  and  the  bramble,  which  tore 

she  went  m  the  du-ection  of  the  fateful  sound 
*  ♦  *  *  ♦  ■ 

Herndale  stepped  backwards,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  upturned  face,  to  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  and  leant 
against  it,  shakmg  in  every  limb  ;  but  presently  through 

^tinct,  that  of  self-preservation.  In  a  moment  or 
Pnl^  ""  gfew  clear,  had  never  been  more  acute. 
Poachers  were  in  the  wood ;   firing  had  been  heard ; 

h^LT7Jt^^^^  *^^^  **^*  ^'^'^"^  ^^^  been  shoi 
by  one  of  the  scoundrels  ?    What  more  hkely  than, 
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having  shot  hii  1,  they  should  rob  him  ?  K  he  only 
had  the  coiirage,  he  could  make  the  evidence  against 
them  complete.  With  a  shudder  of  loathin|  and 
supernatural  fear,  he  crawled  slowly  toward  the 
motionless  form,  and,  advancing  his  hand  three  or  four 
tmies  before  he  could  dare  the  contact,  he  tore  Lash- 
naores  watch  and  chain  from  their  place,  and.  with 
shakmg  hands,  took  some  gold  from  th^  waistS 
pocket,  m  which  he  knew  Lashmore  caixied  it. 

mJ^V"^^^  ^*?°*?  ^  '""y  ^°P«  '^Pon  ^  forehead,  his 
t^ft^  "Tf  twitchi^.  hie  heart  seemed  so  swollen 
that  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  '  Curse  you  !  '  he  said 
between  his  teeth ;  'you've  ma  J.  me  do  this  '  ' 
!,,•«».  *^'?P''??'  maddening  rage,  he  actually  raised 
his  hand  to  strike  the  white  face ;  but  his  arm  was 
arrested  above  his  head  by  a  strange  sound :  the 
rusthng  of  the  undergrowth,  the  pantiig  and  gaspW 
of  a  human  breath.  StiU  kneeLg,  he  gazed  Ttf 
speUbound  by  terror,  in  the  direction  ofTeso^d 

body,  the  gun  m  hi.  »>anA    Would  be  caught !    And 
^l^rr"^"^  "^*  -.  ^^  held,  incapabll  of  move- 

«^Sf '  ^^?  °^'' ^  ^^*°^^^-    The  fumes  of  the 

spirit,  of  the  wme,  ^leared  away,  and  hereahzedthe 
stupendous  foUy  of  which  he  had  been  guilty     Fool 

Iwi^^^^lTu*^  ^""^  '^*  ^  passion  cfrryhS; 
away!  He  had  become  a  murderer,  like  any  ruffian 
m  the  slums  And  yet  aU  would  be  well  if  he  could 
only  move,  if  he  could  only  move !    No  one  would 

fh^J'J'''^A''^  ^?^^  ^""^^  ^'^^P®^  him-the  poachers, 
they  would  get  the  credit  of  it.    No  one  woJld  know 
He  was  a  rich  man,  Eva  would  be  his  wife,  he  would  be 
move  ""^  distinguished.    If  ne  couldXonly 

h Jt^  .if T"^  uf ""^  °^*''^^'  °®*'^''-  Its  proximity 
broke  the  homble  speU.  He  sprang  upright,  Snl 
the  gun  from  him.as  he  did  so."^  He  coVsay  tSthf 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  [somid  of  the  gmi,  ludja^. 
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tened  to  the  spot.  The  bushes  in  front  of  him  parted ; 
a  girhsh  figure  stood  before  him,  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  transfixed  by  the  horror  of  the  scene.  A  mist 
was  before  his  eyes ;  he  tried  to  shape  his  lips  to 
speak  ;  the  moon  came  from  behind  the  bank  of  clouds 
and  shone  full  upon  the  girl's  face  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  mist  cleared  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  her 
plainly. 

With  a  cry,  an  awful  cry,  he  flung  up  '  ."^'''•s  and 
staggered  back. 

'  Eva  !  Eva  !  '  came  hissingly  through  his  livid  lips. 
He  tottered  back,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  her,  and,  turn- 
ing like  a  drunken  man,  he  flung  himself  into  the  wood 
and  disappeared. 

Kittie  had  stood  there  for  one  moment  only  ;Vthen 
she  threw  herself  down  beside  Lashmore ;  and  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  riven  by  her  screams. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

THE   CONFESSION 

AN  intense  stillness  brooded  over  the  great  house ; 
for  its  master  was  fighting  for  life  in  the  darkened 
room  which  overlooked"  the  park  and  the  headlands 
which  he  might  never  see  again.  Beside  his  bed,  upon 
which  he  tossed  with  fever  or  lay  like  a  man  already 
dead  from  exhaustion,  Kittie  watched  him  with  eyes 
which  seemed  scarcely  ever  to  close  ;  the  nurses  hovered 
about ;  the  doctor  was  in  close  attendance,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  famous  physician 
from  London. 

All  the  countryside  was  in  suspense,  and  London 
itself  was  watching  the  issue  with  an  intense  interest ; 
for  this  new  turn,  this  climax  to  Lashr-ore's  romantic 
story,  had  excited  and  touched  all  England  and  the 
England  beyond  the  seas.  Owen  Osborne,  who  had 
arrived  with  Levison  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
tragedy,  remained  at  Herondyke,  though  he  could  do 
Kttle  but  step  into  the  room  noiselessly,  gaze  at  the 
imconscious  man  who  had  won  his  aflFection,  and 
murmur  words  of  encouragement  and  comfort  to  his 
anguished  wife.  Sometimes  Kittie  heard  them  and 
responded  with  a  wan  smile,  at  others  she  was  deaf  and 
did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  Lashmore's  face. 

The  police  had,  of  course,  appeared  on  the  scene,  but 
they  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  fix  the  guilt  upon 
one  of  the  poachers.  The  man  who  owned  the  gun 
had  been  able  to  prove  conclusively  that,  after  setting 
his  gun  dow/ ,  he  went  to  a  different  part  of  the  wood 
when  the  shot  was  fired  which  had  laid  the  stalwart  form 
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low.  And  Eittie'fl  lips  had  remained  closed.  Owen 
Osborne  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  suspicion 
was  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Hemdale  had  disap- 
peared. 

He  had  written  to  Lashmore  saying  that  he  had  been 
called  abroad  suddenly,  and  everybody,  save  Osborne, 
had  thought  it  only  natural  that  the  displaced  man 
should  want  to  get  away.  It  should  be  said  that 
Levison  also  shared  his  suspicion ;  but  though  Levison 
came  frequently  to  Herondyke  he  uttered  no  word. 
He  was  waiting  to  see  if  Lashmore  would  win  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  If  he  did  not,  then 
Hemdale  could  be  tracked  down  and  brought  home. 

Forbes  also  was  at  Herondyke ;  and  his  eyes  found 
as  little  sleep  as  those  of  his  mistress.    He  was  always 
at  hand,  not  nervous  and  trembling  now,  but  calm  with 
the  devotion  of  a  faithful  servant  whose  master  may 
need  him  at  any  moment.    Strangely  enough,  though 
very  few  words  had  passed  between  them,  there  was 
already  a  tacit  understanding  and  confidence  between 
Kittie  and  the  old  man  ;  each  recognized  in  the  other 
the  great  love  which  they  bore  the  injured  man,  and 
Kittie's  tearless  eyes  were  turned  with  a  perfect  com- 
prehension to  Forbes  whenever  he  stole  into  the  room. 
To  Kittie  the  past  was  still  a  blank ;    all  her  mind 
and  soul  were  concentrated  on  the  helpless  husband 
beside  whom  she  watched  and  on  whose  fate  seemed  to 
hang  her  reason  and  her  life  itself.     Not  a  movement,  a 
sigh,  a  delirious  word  of  his  escaped  her ;  and  it  was  she, 
who  one  evening  saw  the  signs  of  a  coming  change  in 
him,  though  neither  the  doctor  nor  the  nurse,  who  had 
just  left  the  room,  had  observed  it.    Her  hand  closed 
still  more  tightly  over  Lashmore's  burning  one,  and  she 
knelt  so  tuat  her  face  touched  his.     She  waited,  almost 
breathless,  while  the  clock  ticked  its  lagging  moments  ; 
then  her  reward  came.    Lashmore,  who  had  been 
lying  quite  still,  drew  a  long  and  painful  breath  and 
openedTiis  eyes^with  a  glimmer  of  returning  intelligence 
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in  them ;  his  brows  knit,  and  he  stared  at  her  with  a 
puzzled,  questioning  gaze,  then  his  lips  moved,  and  he 
whispered  feebly — 
•  Eva ! ' 

She  pressed  her  face  to  his.  even  as  she  winced  as  if 

A  Knife  had  struck  her. 

lYes,  dearest,  I  am  here ! '  she  murmured 

He  gave  the  ghost  of  a  laugh  and  closed  his  eves 

for  a  moment.  "^ 

•I've  had  a  bad  dream,'  he  managed  to  say.  'I 
thought  we  were  separated— that  you  had  left  me— 
been  gone  ever  so  long.  Ridiculous  things,  dreams » 
Is  It  time  to  get  up  ?_Why,  you're  up  akeady  !  And 
I  m  lymg  here ! '  He  looked  round  the  darkened 
room,  back  at  her,  then  tried  to  sit  up,  but  fell  back 
agam.      Why,  what's  the  matter  with  me  ?  ' 

You  have  been  ill,  dearest,'  she  murmured.  '  Lie 
stm  —her  arm  went  across  his  chest  with  a  gentle 
loving  pressure.  '  You've  been  very  ill,  Harry.'  ' 
HI  ? '  He  frowned  at  her  perplexedly,  silently  for 
a  moment,  then  he  gripped  the  slowly  returning  mem- 
ory and  uttered  a  faint  cry  which  caused  her  arm  to 
taghten  round  him.  '  I  remember  !  I  was  shot ! ' 
Ills  eyes  flashed,  his  hand  closed  on  her  arm.  '  Shot ' 
to  my  own  woods.  I  remember— poachers.  Havi 
they  got  the  poor  devil  ?    I  hope  not.    Let  him  eo. 

eT''  *  "^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^'^  "^^^  ^^^~ 

He  was  silent,  as  if  he  were  fighting  for  a  completer 

memory,  searching  amongst  the  shadows  for  something ' 

andpresent^  she  saw  by  his  face  that  he  had  found  S! 

T*.  Tf  .  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^*y  ^rom  me— separated  ! 
Its  all  commg  back!  The  other  woman-the  other 
l!.va— the  woman  I  mistook  for  you  !  Is  it  aU  a  dream 
—am  I  still  off  my  head  ?  Are  you  not  really  there, 
Jut  only  a  shadow,  a  vision?  Tell  me.  Quick' 
IJont  keep  me  in  suspense— I  can  bear  anything  but 
that.    I  tell  you  I  can't  bear ' 
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His  Toice  had  risen ;  his  hand  was  gripping  her  arm 
feverishly,  fiercely.  She  knew  the  danger,  the  relapse 
that  might  follow,  if  she  could  not  soothe  him,  quiet 
the  whvling  brain.  She  half-sat,  half-knelt  on  the 
bed,  and,  drawing  his  head  to  her  heaving  bosom, 
whispi.?ed,  as  steadily  as  she  could — 

'  Harry,  Harry,  I  am  here  !  Your  wife.  Ah,  you 
know  it !  See,  dearest,  my  arms  are  round  you,  your 
head  is  on  my  bosom.  I  have  been  away,  we — we 
have  been  parted.  But  I  have  come  back,  never  to 
leave  you  again,  never,  never — unless  you  send  me,' 
•he  added  almost  inaudibly.  '  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, yes,  everything.  But  not  now.  You  could 
not  bear  it,  you  are  not  strong  enough — nor  I,  nor  I ! 
You  must  sleep  first.  Ah,  Harry,  you  must  sleep. 
When  you  wake,  I  will  tell  you.    I  will  confess ' 

His  eyes  opened  on  her,  and  he  echoed  the  word, 
*  Confess !  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  controlling  her  voice  by  a  super- 
human effort.  *  Sleep  now,  Harry,  darling.  I  will 
hold  you  all  the  while,  as  I  am  holding  you  now.' 

His  spirit  yielded  to  the  wondrous  power  of  wifely, 
maternal  love,  and  he  fell  asleep.  The  nurse  and  the 
doctor  came  in  and  found  him  lying  placidly  in  her 
arms,  which  never  for  an  instant  ^ad  relaxed  their 
hold,  though  she  was  in  cruel,  and  yet  sweet  pain, 
with  stiffness  and  cramp.  She  motioned  them,  with 
her  eyelids,  to  leave  them  ;  and  when  Lashmore  woke 
she  and  he  were  alone.  There  was  no  lack  of  intelligence 
in  his  eyes  now,  and  she  reached  for  a  restorative  on 
the  table  beside  her,  and  held  it  to  his  lips  while  he 
drained  it. 

'  That's  better,'  he  said  faintly,  but  with  a  note  of 
renewed  strength  in  his  voice.  '  I'm  all  right  now. 
I'm  not  going  to  die ;  anyhow,  I  couldn't  until  you 
had  spoken,  ezpkuned.'  His  eyes  sought  hers  with 
sudden  sternness.  '  You  are  here.  I  know  that  now. 
You  are  my  wife — but  who  are  you,    Eva  ? ' 
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She  Imeh  beside  the  bed,  not  touching  him  now. 
but  with  her  hands  clasped  like  those  of  a  suppliant, 
pleading  for  something  more  precious  than  life. 
I  am  not  Eva,'  she  said,  as  if  every  word  cost  her 

^'J^^r  **°°y-  '^y  °*°»«  "  "Kittie"—!  was 
^ttie  Norton,  a  poor  girl— the  girl  whom  you  saved 
from  th9  crowd  that  night.  Ah,  you  remember ! 
l^n  t  speak,  Harry— let  me  go  on  to  the  end  without 
«  word,  or— or  I  cannot  do  it ! ' 

He  listened  to  the  end.  At  times  he  started  up,  to 
faU  back  ^am  with  a  stifled  cry  of  amazement,  almost 
of  unbehef ;  his  head  tossed  to  and  fro  as  he  tried  to 
reahze  that  it  was  not  Eva  Lyndhurst  whom  he  had 
made  love  to,  engaged  himself  to,  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  edge  of  the  Ripley  Woods,  that  it  was  not  Eva 
LyndhiOTt  whom  he  had  married  and  lived  with  as  a 
nusband. 

Acutely  she  was  conscious  of  aU  the  phases  of  his 
emotion,  as  if  she  were  suffering  them  herself.  Her 
voice,  which  was  sometimes  ahnost  a  moan,  came  to 
an  end.  Her  confession  was  finished :  what  would 
be  his  verdict  ?  Would  she  receive  bare  justice  and 
be  sent  away  to  expiate  her  sin  in  life-long  banishment 
from  Im  presence  ?  With  bursting  heart,  her  lips 
parched  and  dry,  her  eves  burning,  she  waited.  He 
was  sUent  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  he  said  in  broken 
accents — 

^  And  you  did  all  this  for  love  of  me  !    My  love,  my 

The  reUef,  the  gratitude,  the  unspeakable  joy 
almost  overwhehned  her.  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  • 
she  had  to  clutch  the  coverlet  to  save  herself  from 
follmg ;  but,  half-blinded  by  her  tears,  she  saw  him 
stretch  out  his  arms  towards  her,  and  the  next  moment 
balf-swoomng,  she  lay  on  his  breast,  his  lips  on  hers 
^  arms  holding  her,  as  if  fearful  that  she  might  leav^ 
aim  agam. 

^  The  rapidity  with  which  Lashmore  regained  his 
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■trength  amazed  the  doctor  and  every  one  elae,  except- 
ing Kittie  and  Lashmore  himself  ;  for  these  two  knew 

aat  it  was  not  so  much  Hemdale's  shot  that  had  laid 
Lashmore  low,  as  the  terrible  strain  and  anxiety  which 
he  had  undergone  before  Hemdale's  attempt  at  murder. 
Very  soon  he  was  out  on  the  terrace  ;  of  course,  leaning 
on  Kittie's  arm,  and  friends  surrounded  them  with 
unfeigned  congratulations  and  satisfaction  at  his 
recovery ;  for  Lashmore  had  the  knack  of  winning 
hearts — and  keeping  them,  which  is  quite  another 
thing.  But  he  was  happiest  when  Kittie  and  he  were 
in  a  solitude  of  two.  And  how  much  she  had  to  say, 
and  how  intently,  with  what  emotion,  he  listened! 
He  wanted  all  the  details  of  her  early  life,  got  to  know 
all  the  boys  by  name,  and,  not  a  little  of  a  Bohemian 
himself,  revelled  in  the  scenes  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. 

*  I  must  ki}  -y  them,  all  of  them,  Kittie,'  he  said. 
*  We  must  TiaT  *  big  dinner  ;  they  must  come  down 
here  and  stay.  Bickers  must  bring  his  mother — good 
chap,  that  Bickers  !  And  the  dear  old  lady  must  be  a 
brick.    Oh,  yes,  we  will  have  them  all !  ' 

They  often  spoke  of  Eva  Ljrndhurst,  and  several 
times  Lashmore  dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  the  two  girls,  and  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment. But  on  this  point  Kittie  was  silent,  and  cast 
down  her  eyes  or  averted  her  face,  every  expression  of 
which  Lashmore's  love  made  him  quick  to  interpret. 
She  could  have  thrown  some  light  on  this  strange 
resemblance ;  but  she  could  not  speak — she  was 
leaving  it  to  others. 

One  day  Osborne  came  down,  and  was  received 
with  an  eager  welcome. 

'  Takes  a  lot  of  killing,  Lady  Hemdale,  doesn't 
he  ?  '  he  said  as  he  gripped  Lashmore's  hand.  '  But, 
you  see,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  live  for.'  He  glanced 
at  the  house  and  round  about  him,  but  his  eyes  came 
back  to  Kittie's  face,  and  rested  there  significantly. 
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'  Haye  yoa — have  you  brought  any  newi  t  *  said 
Laahmore  in  a  low  yoioe. 

Osborne's  face  became  clouded.  'No,'  he  saidt 
'Nothing  has  been  heard  of  Hemdale.  We  have 
inquired  at  his  Club,  everywhere,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  seen  him  or  to  have  any  idea  where  to  look  for 
him.  It  is  a  complete  disappearance.  May  I  speak 
openly  ?  Of  course,  my  dear  Lashmore,  I  and  Levison 
Imow  why  he  has  gone.' 

Lashmore  nodded  and  frowned.  He  knew  now ; 
for  Kittie,  when  he  had  got  strong  enough  to  be  told, 
had  described  how  she  had  come  upon  him  lying  un- 
conscious in  the  wood  ;  the  would-be  murderer  bending 
over  him,  and  the  villain's  stsurt  of  horror  and  cry  of 
'  Eva  !  '  as  he  saw  her.  Lashmore  sent  Kittie  in,  and 
told  Osborne.    Osborne  nodded. 

'  He  thought  it  was  Miss  Lyndhurst  who  had  dis- 
covered him,'  he  said.  '  He  concluded  that  the  game 
was  up — that  the  marriage  was  impossible ;  he  saw 
the  gallows  before  him.  He  will  not  come  back— unless 
you  fetch  him  back  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  Lashmore.' 

Lashmore  shuddered.  '  Let  him  go,'  he  said  grimly. 
'  I  was  partly  to  blame ;  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  him. 
There  was  murder  that  night  in  his  eye,  behind  his 
smile,  if  I  had  been  in  a  condition  tc  read  the  signs. 
Yes,  let  him  go.  After  all,  I  have  won ;  I  have  got 
the  title  and  estate,  and,  better  than  all  else,  my  wife  ! 
I'll  tell  you  her  story  some  day,  Osborne.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  girl,  a  mere  girl,  who  risked  all  for  love. 
And  I  reaped  the  reward.    But  Miss  Lyndhurst  ?  ' 

*  She  has  been  ill — is  still  ill,'  said  Osborne  gravely. 
'And  Sir  Talbot  is  like  a  man  distraught.  There  is 
money  trouble— with  w' ■  i  h  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
Hemdale  is  concerned;  indeed,  he  is,  I  think,  the 
cause.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  her,  and  I  want 
to — badly.  I  think  Levison  knows  something ;  but 
you  know  what  he  is — close  as  an  oyster ;  and  he  won't 
speak  or  move  until  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
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'  If  H»i  mone^ »  said  LMhmora  diyly. 

Osborne  pressed  his  shoulder.  'Thanks,  dear  fel- 
low I  But  that's  not  worrying  me.  I'm  rather  flush 
myself  just  now;  a  speouktion  "out  there"  has 
turned  up  trumps,  and  I'm  perfectly  oofish.  But  it's 
no  use ;  Sir  Talbot  would  not  take  i^would  not 
acoept  any  help  from  a  mere  acquaintance ' 

•You  won't  be  only  that  long,'  said  Lashiioi«. 

Osborne  shook  his  head  gloomily.  •  I  don't  know. 
You  see  she  stm  considers  herself  bound  to  that  scoun- 
drel. She  doesn't  know  what  we  know.  I'm  just 
waitmg  on  Pro^nce-and  waiting  is  a  poor  game, 
M  you  know.  Who's  this  cominTup  the^ve  ? ' 
to  hk  ST  ^^^*^  **  ^^  approaching  fly,  then  sprang 

•  It's  Coke  !-Kittie ! '    He  was  half-way  down  the 
?T  "«^v    ^^  ^f  "P*  *°**  ^®  *^08t  dragged  Coke 

IV^'S  ^T  ""T"^  ^'^^^  '  ^"*'  o^  course,  you 
would  ;    It's  just  what  you'd  do.    Kittie-my  vdfV- 

infiTrV^^*''^***?**'®  ""?-'«  j"«*  inside.  She 
J?n«  ^1  T^  with  joy  to  see  you.  Osborne,  here 
18  one  of  the  best  friends  a  man  ever  had.    Coke,  this 

^tS:?'^^e7'  '''''"^*''  ''''  «^*  ^"^'^  ^»^«"-- 

She  came  running  out.  all  anxiety  at  his  excited 

tones^  and  her  face  went  pale  as  she  saw  Coke ;   but 

!?«.  '^T**^  u*^  ^"^  diligently  reading  the  kews- 
papers  and  had  been  preparing  himseH  for  the  meeting 
!«?'^*'*?°  embarrassment,  but  took  both  her  hani' 
^n'ihT  f oi^hi^^  ''  ""^^^^'^  r  kissed  her  patemaUy 
'Weren't  you  surprised  when  you  heard  of  the 
itT  "i  Tu  ^^rtxmes,  Coke  !  '  asked  Lashmore  after 
the^two  had  had  a  long  talk  in  the  smoking-room  that 

J*^t!^'  \^***! '   **M*  *'*'*  °^'  '«««'*»'•  Coke  repUed 
with  his  shrewd  smile.    'I  always  had  a  suspicion 
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that  yoa  were  a  genuine  swell,  and  high  np  somewhere 
amongst  the  nobility.  IVe  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  you  know,  Lashmore — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Lord  Hemdale— — ' 

'None  of  that!'  said  Lashmore  threateningly. 
'  I'm  Harry  Lashmore  to  you  always  ;  and  don't  you 
forget  it.    And  how  are  things  going  at  Quirapata  1  * 

•  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Coke.  '  So  well  that  I  think 
now  is  just  about  the  time  to  realize.  You  see,  I'm 
going  to  lose  my  partner — he's  jumped  into  a  far  better 
thing— and  I  shall  miss  him.  I  should  feel  a  bit  lone- 
some now  out  there  by  myself ;  so,  as  I've  made  a  bit 
of  money,  I  fancy  I'll  come  back  to  the  old  country, 
buy  a  bit  of  land  and  do  a  little  farming  to  pass  away 
the  time.' 

'  Bravo  !  '  cried  Lashmore,  smiting  him  on  the  back. 
'  That's  good  news  !  We'll  find  that  bit  of  land,  and 
I'll  take  precious  good  care  it's  near  your  old  partner. 
Why,  the  thought  of  losing  you  was  just  a  fly  in  the 
amber  for  me.  And  to  thLik  that  we  shall  have  you 
as  a  neighbour — it  knocks  me  over !  Here,  have 
some  more  whisky !  We'll  go  round  and  look  for  a 
place  to-morrow.  And,  mind!  it's  not  to  be  more 
thsoi  two  miles  ofif.' 
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CHAPTER   XL 

TOBXilVXlSf 

0®^i?^^M^«r*^°^*^^^-    He  seemed  as 
♦hn„-i.  K   V^'J?  °°*  '^*'  ^^^^  m«8t  be  near  Eva 
though  he  should  not  be  aUowed  to  see  her.    He  ^I 
^redabout  Gordon  Gardens.  untO  the  police^on 
hB^beat  grew  suspicious;    so  Osborne  wentXme 
Bat  he  was  there  again  next  morning,  and.  someXi 
to  his  surpnse   met  Mr.  Levison.  aLmpkSLd  by  a 
gentleman  evidently  of  his  own  nationality     M?  lL 
son  greeted   Osborne  as  impassivelf  af  usZ*  ^111 
introduced  his  friend.  Mr.  M^nafd.  '  ^""^ 

We  are  going  to  call  on  Sir  Talbot  on  a  little  matter 
^busmess^'  said  Mr.  Levison.     '  Perhaps,  a^  Iha^e 

Sle'^Wo^^J'  "^^  ^"^  «°^«  *^  ^^'  S^  T*»^^*  ^ 
oplJ'^  :yr"^  ^-  ^°^-*^^ '   '  -  --  going  to 

Osborne,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  consented 
TaW  r  '^°^^^*«  *he  library,  and  preseXlk 
Talbot  came  to  them.  He  was  looking  very  old  and 
trSorn^'  ™  evidently  nervous  fnd  I^ed  at 

You  have  doubtless  come  to  see  me  ahnn*  m„ 
p.J'^ou'lfl.'^''  '*'''  *■"  "tookbroker ;  •  but  not  to 
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m.  A^oDonild  has  oome  to  make  a  little  explana- 
taon,  Sir  Talbot.'  said  Levison  ;  '  and.  being  nither  a 
Bhy  man,  baa  asked  me  to  accompany  him.  as  I  know 
somethmg  of  the  business.    I  am  his  partner,  though 

«L°  ff''??.^  ^°'^-  W®  ^^  *t«  pleasure  of 
meetmg  Mr.  Osborne  outside,  and  I  requeued  him  to 
be  good  enough  to  come  with  us,  because  he  knows 
aomethmg  of  the  gentleman  we  shall  have  to  speak 

Donald  Su:  Talbot ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  are  f ullv 
aware  how  you  came  to  be  so ' 

Poor  Sir  Talbot  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  'I 
fear  it  «  only  too  plain.'  he  said  sadly.  '  I  have  been 
engaged  m  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  mat- 
ters of  which  I  was  quite  ignorant,  and  with  which  I 
was  qmte  mcapable  of  dealing.  I  have  acted  on  the 
advice  of  my  future  son-in-law.  Lord  Hemdale- 
you  are  doubtless  aware  of  his  changed  position— 

f^r  '  *°^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  *^**  ^^  ^'  "^®  ^y^^'  *  ^^^ 

*  t'w.'  °°V**®  '®'^'*'  ^"^  Talbot.'  said  Mr.  MacDonald. 

n^V         ,*  .'^?  ""^  *'°°'®  ^  *«"  you-what  we've 
come  to  explam. 

flK^V^xf  ^'^f'**  *^®  ^^^  opened,  and  Eva  came  in. 
She  had  thought  that  her  father  was  alone,  and  she 
drew  back  at  the  sight  of  the  visitors,  a  blush  rising 
to  her  face  as  Osborne  went  to  her  and  took  her  hand! 
1  will  go,    she  murmured. 

;*  S^*  ^'  if  ^80^  said,  '  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  Mws  LjTidhurst  remained,  Sir  Talbot.  I  think  you 
wiU  find  that  she  ought  to  be  informed  of— the  truth.' 
Osborne  placed  a  chair  for  her  next  his  own.  and 
his  hand  stole  down  till  it  touched  her  dress;  so  near 
her  hand  that  he  could  hold  it  if  the  chance  offered. 

^l^Z'  7i^  ^i?*"/'  ^""^  P*^®  ^^^  **^  she  was.  and 
tliat  the  httle  hand  was  trembling. 

T  1?^,°**.',  f  °'^  Hemdale  hasn't  lost  anything.  Sir 
Talbot,  said  Mr.  MacDonald.    *  In  all  these  operations 
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yon've  been  canyiag  on  with  him  he  squared  himself. 
When  the  deal  went  wrong  he  scored  it  against  yon ; 
when  it  went  right  he  put  it  to  his  own  oredit.  See  !  * 
As  simply  as  he  could,  Mr.  BlacDonald  explained  the 
ingenious  modus  operandi  by  which  Hemdale  had  en- 
meshed the  confiding  Sir  Talbot.  '  I  guessed  there 
was  something  wrong  when  he  always  a«iked  for  blank 
contract  notes.  He  could  fill  in  the  names  as  he  liked. 
And  he  did.' 

Sir  Talbot's  face  flushed,  and  with  an  Irishman's 
hot  indignation  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  sank  down 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'  This  is  terrible  news  ! '  he  said  brokenly.  *  A  man 
who  is  capable  of  such  perfidy  must  be  a  hardened 

villain.    What  motive 1  *    He  looked  suddenly  at 

Eva,  and  his  face  grew  white  as  she  evaded  his  eye. 
'  I  have  been  trapped,'  he  said. 

'  Swindled  ish  the  word  I  should  use,*  said  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Sir  Talbot  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  resigna- 
tion and  despair.  '  I  am  ruined  1 '  he  said.  '  But  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Hemdale's  treachery  isi  harder  to 
bear  than  my  heavy  loss.'    He  looked  at  Eva  again. 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,'  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  with  a  cheer- 
fulness that  sounded  rather  heartless  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, '  things  ain't  as  bad  as  they  look.  The 
fact  is,  my  honoured  partner,  Mr.  Levison,  who  ish  one 
of  the  sharpest  men  in  the  City,  and  an  honour  to  it, 
spotted  his  Lordship's  little  game  at  the  beginning 
and  checkmated  him — at  least,  as  far  ash  your  risk 
was  concerned.  Sir  Talbot.  He  and  me  put  our  'eads 
together  and  took  the  Uberty  of  opening  a  little  account 
in  your  name.  We've  been  pretty  fortunate — Mr. 
Levison  always  ish  ! — and  we've  about  wiped  out  your 
losses.' 

Sir  Talbot  reddened,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  gratitude  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
expressing. 
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*  What  can  I  say,  gentiemen !  • 
^  'Oh.  that's  aU  right,  Sir  Talbot/  said  Mr.  MacDonald ; 
it  8  a  mere  matter  of  business.  Of  course,  you  owe 
us  our  commiBsion.  We  shouldn't  presume  to  do 
anythmg  m  your  name  except  on  regular  business 
terms. 

'  Where  is  Lord  Hemdale  ? '  asked  Sir  Talbot  in  a 
low  voice. 

Mr.  MacDonald  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Levison,  who  looked  at  Osborne. 

He  has  left  the  country.  Sir  Talbot,'  said  Osborne 
qmetly.  He,  no  doubt,  knew  that  he  had  good  reason 
for  domg  so.  And  I  do  not  think  he  will  return  I 
suppose  Mr.  Levison  wished  me  to  accompany  him 
here  because  I  could  tell  you  this.'  His  hard  stole 
down  the  fold  of  Eva's  dress,  and.  seeking  her  hand, 
new  It  in  a  loving,  encouraging  pressure.  '  Havinc 
performed  my  task  I  will  leave  you.  Sir  Talbot,  to 
finjsh  your  busmess  with  these  gentlemen.' 

•Not  before  you  have  heard  me  thank  them  with 
all  my  heartfelt  gratitude,'  said  Sir  Talbot.  *They 
have  saved  me  from  ruin ;  by  their  disclosures  they 
nave  unmasked  a  villain  and  saved  my  daughter—' 

At  the  door,  Osborne  signed  to  Eva,  and  she  rose 
and  went  out  with  him  as  if  it  were  her  duty  to  obey 
his  beck  and  caU.  They  went  into  the  drawing-rooni. 
Mid  he  took  her  hands  from  before  her  face  and  held 
them. 

'You  have  heard  aU  that  there  is  any  need  for  you 
to  hMT,  Eva,' he  said.  'You  are  free!  And  you  are 
free  from  my  importunity—for  the  present.  Ah,  Eva 
my  dear  love,  do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
suffering— that  my  heart  doesn't  ache  with  yours  f 
But  I  ve  promised  I  will  not  speak  of  myself  or  my 
love  now.  But  you  must  not  expect  me  to  wait  too 
long.  When  you  have  got  over  the  shock,  the  trouble, 
ttien  I  will  speak— teU  you  what  you  know  already. 
But  you  must  let  me  see  you  very  often.    I  will  be 
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▼wy  oarefnl ;  I  will  set  a  guard  on  my  Iip»— but  I 
must  see  you.  You  will  gel  better,  grow  stronger,  for 
my  sake !  You  wiU  go  down  to  Ripley.  But  not 
just  yet.    There  is  still  something  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER   XLI 

ALL    IS    WZLL. 

"^TTHEN  Lashmore  grew  strong  enough,  he  and 

Vy  Kittie  came  up  to  London.  She  had  written 
and  invited  the  boys  to  a  dinner  at  the  Potted  Shrimp, 
the  httle  restaurant  where  they  had  given  her  her  return 
feast ;  she  asked  permission  to  bring  a  friend,  and  she 
signed  herself  simply  '  Kittie.'  The  boys  were  de- 
lighted ;  they  had  wondered  what  had  become  ofjher, 
and  had  feared  that  she  had  disappeared  again.  They 
all  came  ;  there  was  not  one  absent.  Something  extra- 
ordinary in  the  way  of  a  menu  had  evidently  been 
ordered ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  was  all 
importance,  and  Fritz  was  one  beaming  smile. 

The  little  room  was  full,  they  were  all  talking  of 
Miss  Kittie,  of  course,  and  wondering  who  her  '  friend  * 
might  be ;  when  Kittie  entered,  accompanied  by  a 
handsome,  stalwart  young  man,  who  regarded  them 
with  a  smile,  as  if  he  already  knew  them  and  was  very, 
very  glad  to  see  them.  The  cheer  which  rose  at  her 
entrance  died  away,  and  they  regarded  him  curiously. 

'  Boys,*  said  Kittie,  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  with 
a  novel  shyness  mixed  with  a  tender  pride  ;  *  this  is 
my  husband ! ' 

They  str-.i  at  her  aghast,  every  man  of  them 
jealous  ;  but  Bickers  broke  the  silence  by  a  comment 
which  was  meant  to  be  inaudible. 

*  Well,  she  couldn't  marry  all  of  us  !'  he  said,  with 

a  kind  of  cheerful  ruefulness ;   and  at  that,  they  re- 
ass 
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ooTwed  themselvBs^a^^  preeaed  round  her  with  oon- 

gratiJatioiia  and  offers  of  renewed  devotion. 

of  IhlT".""  ^""S  ^^  P*"^  Laalunore  had  won  aU 

hght-hearted  laugh,  the  absence  of  'side,'  andhS 
danre  to  make  friends  ^th  these  old  fri^ds  of  hS 
adored  wife,  were  irreflistible.  They  drank  his  health 
JS?  rt°'»*'°t  IS?*   ^"^^'^  tiiemselves.  a^ 

^'SlVq^tTVo^^^i^e':"'*'^  ^^  ^**^^-  ^^ 

When  they  got  back  to  the  hotel  that  nisht  Kittie 
^cr™  hjK  laughing,  in  Iriri,  fadrionX^  uS^ 

Oh  Harry,  there  is  no  one  like  you,  no  one  I » 

fhfiS  '^u"**'^  "^P****  °»*^«  Ji**J«  pilgrimages  to 
the  places  where  Kittie  had  spent  her  eiJlyVears  So 
they  went  to  the  house  in  Denb^agh  StrJ,  teTSi  old 
^^^Utl"  ^*^?  shed  a  tear  Sd  lXo^  5L^t 
^l^^.t\i^?^y.  ^y  **»•  magnitude  of  Ids^: 
They  went  to  the  baker's  and  saw^ies  HevamreUne 
who  screamed  with  delight  at  the  sigSTS^JS^' 
and  screamed  more  loudly  when,  hugging  W  Sw 
arms,  she  heard  who  she  was.  ^^  uer  m  ner 

Ku^^^Z^""  'T®'**  *°  **»®  ****«»  ^  *li«  slums  where 
Sh?.^?J'°'***''^^.^«'  needlework  with  her  teSJ 
and  expiated  some  of  her  sin.  She  was  happy  at  ti^ 
moment,  full  of  appreciation  of  his  ^oodSS  t^  h^ 
but  there  were  other  moments  when  she  Z  keeSy 

w«  th   ^tl^P^l^ent  had  stiU  to  be  borie.    Th«e 

Si   :i7^'®  P^*?.®  ^^^  ^^  ^  wickedly  fiUed.    She 
to  hnli^  '^''i  Eya  Lyndhurst,  to  make  conf;sston! 
mu     ^  plead  for  forgiveness. 

knlwlTJ^*  ^^^  °*'*  y®*  **^«°  Pl»<»  ;   but  Kittie 
at  the  thought  of  it.^Lashmore,  of  course,  alsoiknew 
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it  must  oome ;  but,  for  Kittie's  sake,  he  avoided 
it. 

One  day  Osborne,  who  met  them  frequently,  came 
with  an  invitation.  It  was  from  Lady  Lorchester. 
She  begged  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hemdale,  who  had 
abeady  left  cards,  would  oome  to  see  her  that  same 
evening. 

'  Sir  Talbot  and  Miss  Lyndhurst  will  be  there.  Lash- 
more,*  said  Osborne  quietly  ;  '  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  if  you  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  Lady 
Hdmdale.' 

Lashmore  understood,  and  nodded  as  he  pressed 
Osborne's  hand.  Yes ;  they  would  go  ;  and  he  would 
say  nothing  about  Eva  Lyndhurst  to  Kittie. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  be  very  smart,  to-night, 
Harry  dear,'  she  said  all  unsuspectingly. 

*  Yes,  you'd  better  put  on  all  your  war  paint,'  he 
replied. 

Lady  Lorchester  was  xlone  when  they  arrived. 
She  started  when  she  saw  Kittie,  for  the  resemblance 
not  only  amazed,  but  puzzled  her ;  but  the  dear  good 
lady  concealed  her  astonishment  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  greeted  Kittie  very  warmly. 

*  Your  husband  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  my  dear,' 
she  said ;  '  and  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  I  never 
did  like  that  other  man  ;  there  was  alwa3rs  something 
about  him — but  I  mustn't  speak  of  him.  It's  very 
tactless  of  me  ;  but  I'm  a  foolish  old  woman  ;  and  I 
must  say  how  delighted  I  am  that  your  husband  has 
proved  to  be  the  right  man.  Come  and  sit  down,  my 
dear,  and  let  us  have  a  talk  before  the  others  come.' 

Kittie  was  grateful  to  the  old  ladj  for  her  kindness, 
and  they  were  talking  together  quite  confidentially 
when  a  footman  threw  open  the  door  and  announced — 
*  Sir  Talbot  and  Miss  Lyndhurst  and  Mr.  Osborne.' 

Kittie's  eyes  turned  slowly  towards  the  door,  the 
blood  ebbed  from  her  face,  and,  unconsciously,  her 
face  white  as  death,  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  with  a 
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piteous  appeal  on  the  face  of  her  double.  Eva  turned 
her  head,  as  if  she  felt  that  gaze,  and,  starting,  stared 
with  amasement  at  Kittie.  Naturally  enough,  there 
was  something  more  than  amazement ;  there  was  a 
touch  of  anger  and  indignation  iu  her  face  and  atti- 
tude ;  for  she  could  not  forget  that  this  other  woman 
had  stolen  her  name,  had  taken  her  place.  The  two 
women  gazed  at  each  other  in  profound  silence  ;  and 
at  that  moment  Kittie's  punishment  was  complete  in 
all  its  bitterness. 

His  heart  melting  with  love  and  pity,  Lashmore 
went  to  her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  up  to  Eva. 

'  My  wife ! '  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Eva  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  eyes  looked  over 
Kittie's  head.  She  bowed;  she  wanted  to  put  out 
her  hand,  but  she  was  too  confused,  too  bewildered  at 
the  moment  to  do  so.  Before  she  could  regain  her 
composure  and  offer  the  hand,  Sir  Talbot  with  a  cry, 
hurried  to  Kittie  and  seized,  rather  thf  -•  took,  her 
hand,  gazing  at  her  with  an  almost  paimu.  ""crutiny. 

'  You  are  Mr.  Lashmore's — Lord  Hemdale's  wife  ? 
This  extraordinary  resemblance — forgive  me  !  There 
is  some  mystery — but  I  think  I  can  explain  it.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  name — I  mean,  your  maiden  name  ?  * 

Kittie  knew  what  was  coming.  She  could  scarcely 
force  her  trembling  lips  to  answer ;  but  presently,  in 
the  intense  silence,  there  fell  from  them  the  words — 

*  Norton— Kittie  Norton.' 

Sir  Talbot  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

'  I  thought  so.  I  suspected  the  truth !  *  He  swimg 
round  to  Lady  Lorchester.  'You  remember  my 
younger  brother,  De  Courcy  ?  PoorDe  Courcy  !  He 
disappeared.  He  was  wild  and  reckless — nothing 
worse — nothing  worse.  He  cut  himself  off  from  us, 
disappeared.  He  made  an  unfortunate  marriage. — ^I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear !  I  should  have  said  that 
he  married  beneath  his  station.  My  father  was  angry 
— ^you  know  what  he  was,  Lucy  ?    De  Courcy  cut 
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himaelf  off  from  us,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him.  He 
was  proud,  like  the  rest  of  us — ^too  proud  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  family  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge his  wife.  My  dear,  I  assure  you  there  was  nothing 
but  difference  of  station.  Tou  must  be  his  daughter ; 
that  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  resemblance  be- 
tween Eva  and  you.  I  suspected  that  this  was  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  I  ought  to  have  solved  it 
before  this  ;   but  I  have  been  busy,  worried ' 

Kittie  clung  to  her  husband's  arm,  her  breath  was 
coming  painfully,  her  eyes  were  downcast.  Eva 
stood,  breathing  as  painfully  as  Kittie,  and  looking  at 
her  with  quite  a  different  expression  to  that  with  which 
she  had  before  regarded  her.  For  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  Eva's  heart  was  melting  at  the  sight 
of  Kittie's  distress. 

Sir  Talbot  swung  round  to  Eva.  '  You  understand, 
Eva  ? '  he  said.  '  This  is  your  cousin,  my  niece.  Her 
father  called  himself  Norton,  but  his  name,  hers,  *vas 
your  own — Lyndhurst.  You  don't  look  surprised, 
my  dear  ? '  he  said  to  Kittie. 

*I— I  knew,'  faltered  Kittie.  *!  discovered  it 
from — from  some  papers  of  my  father's.' 

She  swayed  a  little,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint, 
and  Lashmore  drew  her  nearer  to  him  ;  but  Eva  went 
to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

'  Let  her  come  with  me,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  drew  Kittie  into  the  ante-room  ;  the  curtains 
swung  behind  them,  and  Kittie  would  have  fallen ;  but 
Eva  took  her  in  her  arms  and  supported  her.  Borb 
women  were  crjong. 

•  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  ! '  implored  Kittie.  *  If 
you  knew  all — !  I  loved  him,  loved  him  so  very 
much !  * 

'  To  know  all  is  to  pardon  all,'  said  Eva  very  gravely, 
but  very  sweetly.  *  I  do  forgive  you.  No,  don't  thank 
me.  I  am  too  happy  to  bear  malice.  You  have  the 
man  you  love  ;  and  I — I  shall  gain  by  what  you  have 
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done.  Don't  ory.  Weareoouaiiw.  IftmgUtd!  Bat,* 
■he  laughed, '  we  8h»U  have  to  wear  a  L»b«Iwbeii  we  go 
out  together,  or  else  we  shall  be  taken  for^the  other 
woman! ' 


Tbb  Ekd. 
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